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PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


ARISTIDES. 



RISTIDES, the son of Lysimachus, was of tho tribe 
of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his 
estate we have different accounts. Some say he 
was always very poor, and that ho loft two 
daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried, on ftccount of their poverty. But Demetrius the 
Phalerean contradicts this general opinion in his SocraUSy and 
says there was a farm at Phalera which went by the name of 
Aristides, and that there he was buried. Ajid to prove that 
there was a competent estate in his family, he produces three 
arguments. The first is taken from the office of archon, which 
made the year hear his name, and which fell to him by lot; 
and for this none took their chance but such as had an income 
of the first degree, consisting of five hundred measures of com, 
wine, and oil, who therefore were called Peynacosiomedimni, 
The second argument is founded on the Osiracxsniy by which he 
was banished, and which was never inflicted on the meaner sort, 
but only upon persons of quality, whose gi'andeur and family 
pride made them ob^o^ous to the people. The third and 
last is drawn from the Tripods, which Aristides dedicated in 
the temple of Bacchus, on account of his victo^ in the public 
games, and which are still to he seen, with this inscription: 
“ The tribe of Antiochus gained the victory, Aristides dep raved 
the charges, and Archesti’atus was the author of the play.” 

But this last argument, though in appearance the strongest of 
all, is really a very we^ one. For Epaminondos, who, as 
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everybody luiows, lived and died poor, and Plato the pliilogo- 
pher, who was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows: the one 
was at the expense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing and dancing performed by 
boys at Athens, Dion ha\dng furnished Plato with the money, 
and Pelopidas supplied Epaminondas. For why should good 
men be always averse to the presents of their fiiends ? "Wdiile 
they tliink it mean and ungenerous to receive anything for 
themselves, to lay up or to gi'atify an avancious temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the piu’poses of honour and 
magnificence, without any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with Aristides, Pansetius shows 
plainly tliat Demetrius was deceived by the name. For accord¬ 
ing to the registers, from the Persian to the end of thp 
Peloponnesian war, there were only two of the name of Aristides 
who carried the prize in the choral exhibitions, and neither of 
them was the son of Lysimachus; for the former was son to 
Xonophilus, and the latter lived long after, as appears from the 
characters, which were not in use till after Euclid's time, and 
likewise from the name of the poet Archestratus, wliich is not 
found in any record or author duiing the Pereian wars; where¬ 
as mention is often made of a poet of that name, who brought 
his pieces upon the stage in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. But this ai’gitment of Pansetius should not be admitted 
without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostraijism, every man that was distinguished 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to suffer by it; 
since it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he 
was looked upon as a man of superior parts' and policy. 
Besides, Idomeneus tells us that Aristides came to be Archon 
not by lot, but by particular appointment of the people. And 
if he was Archon after the battle of Plataea,* as Demetrius 
'himself writes, it is very probable that, after such gi-eat actions, 
and so much glory, his vii’tue might gain him that office which 
others obtained by their wealth. But it is plain that Demetrius 
laboured to take the im putat ion of poverty,, as if it were some 
great evil, not only fro^"Aristides, but from Socrate’s too, 
who, he says, besides a house of his own, had seventy minee at 
interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Olisthenes, who 

* But Demetrius was mistaken; for Aristides was never Archon after the 
battle of PIat®a, which was fought in tlie second year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad. 


AEISTIDES, 
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settied the popular government at Athena, after the exjnilsion 
of the t}Tants;’*^ yet he had, at the same time, the greatest 
veneration for Lycurgus, the Laccdiemonian, whom he con¬ 
sidered as the most excellent of lawgivers ; and this led him to 
be a favourer of aristocracy, in which he was always opposed 
by Themistocles, who listed in the party of the commons. 
Some, indeed, say that, being brought up together from their 
infancy, when boys they were always at variance, not only in 
serious matters, but in their veiy sports and diversions; and 
their tempers were discovered from the first by that opposition. 
The one was insinuating, daring, and ai'tful; variable, and at 
the same time impetuous in hia pursuits: the other was solid' 
and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood,' 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of Cliios writes, 
that their enmity, which afterwards come to such a height, 
took its rise from love. . 


Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
fi'iends, and became respectable in the stren^h of his popularity. 
Thus, when he was told that “he would govern the Athenians 
extremely well if he would but do it without respect of 
persons,’’ he said, “ May I never sit on a trijju^al where my 
friends shall not find more favour from me than strangers.” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in con¬ 
ducting the administration. For ho would neither consent to 
any injustice to oblige his friends, nor yet disoblige them by 
denying all they asked; and as he saw that many, depending 
on their interest and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that support, but declared 
that a good citizen should place his whole strength and security 
in advising and doing what is just and right. Nevertheless, us 
Themistocles made many rash and dangerous motions, and en¬ 
deavoured to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, partly by 
way of self-defence, and partly to lessen his power, which daily 
m^eased through the favour of the people. For he thought it 
better that the commonwealth should miss some advantages 
than that The^tocles, by gaining his point, should coiiio at 

^ day, when 

Themistocles proposed something advantageous to the public, 

who we« driven out about the 
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Aristides opposed it strenuously, and with success; but as he 
went out of the assembly he could not forbear saying, “The 
affairs of the Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the barathrum.” * Another time, 
when he intended to propose a to the people, he found it 

strongly disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed. Per¬ 
ceiving its inconveniences, however, by the preceding debates, 
he put a stop to it, just as the president was going to put it to 
the question, in order to its being confirmed by the people. 
Very often he offered his sentiments by a third person, lest, by 
the opposition of Themistocles to him, the public good should 
be obstnicted. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firm¬ 
ness was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discom¬ 
posed with ill success, he went on in a moderate and steady 
manner, persuaded that his coimtry had a claim to liis services, 
without the reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was 
that when those verses of .ffischylus concerning Amphiaraus 
were repeated on the stage, 

To be, and not to seem, is this man’s maxim ; 

His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, 

And wants no other praise, 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the 
man to whom this gi'eat encmnium was most applicable. Indeed, 
he was capable of resisting the suggestions, not only of favour 
and affection, but of resentment and enmity too, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that when he was 
canying on a prosecution against his enemy, and after he had 
brought his chax'ge, the judges were going to pass sentence 
without hearing the person accused, he rose up to his assistance, 
entreating that he might be heard, and have the privilege which 
the laws allowed. Another time, when he himself sat judge 
between two private persons, and one of them observed, “That 
iiis adversary had done many injuries to Aristides,” “ Tell me 
not that,” said he, “ but what injiuy he has done to thee; for 
it is thy cause I am judging, not my own.” 

When appointed public Measurer, he made it appear that not 
only those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, had 
applied a great deal of the public money to their own use, and 
particularly Themistocles: 

. . For he, with all hi* wisdom. 

Could ne’er command his hands. 

• Tlie bjirathrum was a very deep pit, into which condemned persons wmre 
thrown headlong. 
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For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, Themis- 
tocles raised a sti-ong party against him,^ accused him of 
misapplying the public money, and (according to Idonieneus) 
got him condemned. But the principal and most respectable of 
the citizens,* incensed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed 
and prevailed, not only that he might be excused the fine, but 
chosen again chief treasurer. He now pretended that his 
foimer proceedings were too strict, and canying a gentler hand 
over those that acted under him, suffered them to pjlio r the 
public money, without seeming to find them out, or Setoniug 
strictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of their 
country, they lavished their praises on Ailstides, and, heartily 
espousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same departnjgut. But when the Athenians were going to 
confirm it to him by their suffrages, ho gave them this severe 
rebuke: “ While I managed your finances with all the fidelity 
of an honest man, I was loaded ivith calumnies; and now, when 
I suffer them to be a prey to public robbers, I am become a 
mighty good citizen; but, I assure you, I am more ashamed of 
the present honour than I was of the former disgrace; and it 
is wit^ indignation and concern that I see you esteem it more 
meritorious to oblige ill men than to take proper care of the 
public revenue,” By thus speaking and discovering their 
frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with so muoli 
noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest and 
most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, under the 
pretence of chastising the Athenians for brnming Sardis, but in 
reality to subdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, 
and began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among the 
generals to whom the Athenians gave the management of this 
war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the next to him in re¬ 
putation and authority was Aristides. In a council of war that 
was then held, hUtiadea voted for giving the enemy battle, and 
A^stides seconding him, added no little weight to his scale, 
rhe generals commanded by turns, each his day; but when it 
c^e to Aristides’s turn, he gave up his right to Miltiades, thus 
showing his coUea^es that it was no disgrace to follow the 
directioim of the wise, but that, on the contrary, it answered 
severe honourable and salutary purposes. By this means he 

4 r\ contention, and bringing them to agree in, and 

louow the best opinion, he strengthened the hands of MUtiades, 

The court Af Aroopagus interposed in his beh&Ijf. 
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who now had the absolute and undivnded command; the other 
generals no longer insisting on their days, but entirely sub¬ 
mitting to his orders. 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was 
pressed the hardest, because there, for a long time, the barbarians 
made their greatest efforts against the tribes Leontis and 
Antiochis; and Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to 
those tribes, exerting themselves, at the head of them, with all 
the spirit of emu^tion, behaved with so much vigour that the 
enemy were put to flight, and driven back to .their ships. But 
the Greeks, perceiving that the barbarians, instead of sailing to 
the isles, to return to Asia, were diiven in by the wind and 
cuirents towards Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided 
for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, marched 

that they 

reached the city in one day.* 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe to guard 
the prisoners and the spoils, and he did not disappoint the 
public opinion; for though there was much gold and silver 
scattered about, and rich gameuts and other booty in 
abundance were found in the tents and ships which they 
had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to touch any¬ 
thing himself, nor permitted others to do it. But noth\Wth- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to lum ; 
among whom was Oallias, the torch-bearer.. One of the 
barbarians happening to meet him in a private place, aud 
probably taking him for a king, on accoimt of his long 
hair and the fijle t which he wore, prostrated himself before 
him, aud taking him by the hand, showed him a gi'eat 
quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But Callias, not loss 
cruel than unjust, took away the gold and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he should 
mention the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it was that 
the comic writers called his family Laccoplutiy i.e., enriched f>y 
(he well, jesting upon the place from whence their founder drew 
his wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the office 
of Archon, which gave his name to that year; though, accord¬ 
ing to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was not archon till 
after the battle of Plateea, a little before his death. But in 
the public registers we find not any of the name of Aristides 
in the list of archons after Xanthippides, in whose archonship 

* From Marathon to Athens is about forty miles. 


home with nine tribes, and used such expedition, 
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Mardonius was beaten at Platsea ; whereas bis name is on record 
immediately after Phanippus, who was archon the same yeoi* 
that the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people wore most struck 

with his jiistice, because the public utility was the most promoted 

by it. 'ITius he, though a poor man and a commoner, gained 

the royal and divine title of the Just^ which kings and tyrants 

have never been fond of. It has been their ambition to be styled 

Poliorcetiy takers of cities; Ceranniy thunderbolts; NicanorSy 

conquerors. Nay, some have chosen to be called Eagles and 

Vultures, preferring the fame of power to that of virtue. 

Whereas the Deity himself, to whom they want to be compared, 

is distinguished by three things, immortality, power, and virtue ; 

and of these, virtue is the most excellent and divine. For space 

and the elements are everlasting, earthquakes, lightning, storms, 

and torrents have an amazing power; but as for justice, nothing 

participates of that without reasoning and thinking of God. And 

whereas men entertain three different sentiments with respect 

to the gods, nanaely, admiration, fear, and esteem, it should seem 

that they admire and think them happy by reason of their 

freedom from death and corruption, that they fear and dread 

them because of their power and sovereignty, and that they love, 

honour, and reverence them for their justice. Yet, though 

affected these three different ways, they desire only the two 

fij^t properties of the Deity : immortality, which our nature 

will not admit of, and power, wliicli depends chiefly upon fortune ■ 

whUe they foolishly neglect virtue, the only divine quality in 

them power ; not considering that it is justice alone which 

makes the life of those flourish most in prosperity and high 

stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice renders it grovd- 
hng and brutal. b v 

Anstides at first was loved and respected for his surname of 
the Just, and afterwards envied as much; the latter, chiefly 

it ‘^oag the 

pwple that Anstides had abolished the courts of judicatme by 
‘’'^."'’■tration of aU causes to himself, and so wits 
the sovereign power, though without guards and 

Ito^ ®i®^®ted with the late 

to such extraordinaiw honour 

r^ct^'d Z at Athens from aU thVto^s S 

Attica, and bamshed Aristides by the Ostracism; disguising 
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their envy of his character under the specious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes and 
misdemeanours, but was very decently called a humbling and 
lessening of some excessive influence and power. In reality it 
was a mild gratification of envy; for by this means, whoever 
was offended at the growing greatness of another, discharged 
his spleen, not in anything cruel or inhuman, but only in 
voting'^'ten years’ banishment. But when it once began to 
fall upon mean and profligate persons, it was for ever after 
entirely laid aside; Hyperbolus being the last that was exiled 
by it. 

The Ostracism (to give a summarj’ account of it) was con¬ 
ducted in the following manner. Every citizen took a piece of 
a broken pot or a shell, on which he wrote the name of the 
pei*3on he wanted to have banished, and candcd it to a part of 
the market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails. The 
magistrates then counted the number of the shells, and if it 
amounted not to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for nothing; 


if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose name was 
foimd on tlie greatest number was declared an exile for ten 
years, but with pennission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aidstides was banished, when the people 


were inscribiag their names on the shells, it is reported that an 
illiterate burgher came to Aristides, whom he took for some 
ordinary person, and giWng him his shell, desired him to wiite 
Aristides upon it. The good man, surprised at the adventure, 
asked himj* Whether Aristides had ever injured him ? ” “ No,” 
said he, “ nor do I even know him, but it vexes me to hear him 
everj’where called the Just.*^ Aristides made no answer, but 
took the shell, and having ^v^itten his own name upon it, 
returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands towards heavenj and agreeably to his character, made 
a prayer, very difiereut from that of Achilles, namely, “That 

the people of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Aristides.” ^ 

Three years after, when Xerxed" whs passing through 
Thessaly and Bceotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians 
reversed this decree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the 
exiles. The principal inducement was their fear of Ai’istides, 
for they were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
comipt great part of the citizens, and draw them over to the 
interests of the barbarians. But they little knew the man. 


■V 
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Before this ordinance of theirs, he had been exciting and 
encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, 
when Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his person and 
counsel, not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest 
pitch of glory for the public good. For when Eurybiadcs, the 
commander-in-chief, had resolved to quit Salamis, and before 
he.could put his purpose into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking 
advantage of the night, had surrounded the islands, and in a 
manner blocked up the sti*aits, without any one perceiving that 
the confederates were so hemmed in. Aiistides sailed the same 
night from ^gina, and passed with the utmost danger through 
the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached the tent of Theniis- 


tocles, he desired to speak with him in private, and tlien 
addressed him in these terms: “ You and I, Themistocles, 
if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish 
disputes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, 
striving which of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you, in doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting 
you with my service and advice. I find that you alone have hit 
upon the best measures, in advising to come immediately to an 

i^ the straits. And though the allies oppose your 
^ design, the enemy promote it. For tlie sea on all sides is 


covered with their ships, so that the Greeks, wffefcher they will 
or not, must come to action, and acquit themselves like men, 
there being no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, “ I could have wished, Aristides, that 
you had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; 
but I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of youra by 
my future actions.” At the same time he acquainted him with 
the stiat^em he had contrived to ensnare the bai-barians, and 
then desir^ him to go and make it appear to Eurybiadea, that 
there could be no safety for them without venturing a sea-fight 
there; for he ^ew that Aristides had much greater influeLe 
over him than he. In the council of war assembled on this 
o^^on, Oleoentus the Corinthian said to Themistocles, ” Your 
advice IS not apee^le to Aristides, since he is here present and 

^^d not have been sUent, had n 6 t the counsel of Themistocles 

I ”y P^ace, not out of 

TMs therefnA w ® ^ approve Me sentiments.” 

Grecian officers fixed upon. 
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which lies in the straits over against Salamis, was full of the 
enemy’s troops, put on board the small transports a number of 
the bravest and most resolute of his countr}Tnen, and made a 
descent upon the island, where he attacked the barbai-ians with 
such fury that they were all cut in pieces, except some of the 
principal persons who were made prisoners. Among the latter 
were three sons of Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he sent 
inunediately to Themistocles, and, it is said, that by the direction 
of Euphrantides the diviner, in pxirsaance of some oracle, they 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes. After this, Aristides 
placed a strong guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore there, that so none of his friends might 
perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For about Psyttalia the 
battle raged the most,* and the greatest efforts were made, as 
appears from the t ropl^ erected there. 

Wlien the battle wus over, Themistocles, by way of soimding 
Aaistides, said, “That great things were already done, but 
greater still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, 
by making all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break 
down the bridge.” But Ai-istides exclaimed against the pro¬ 
posal and bade him think no more of it, but rather consider and 
inquire what would be the speediest method of driving the 
Persians out of Greece, lest, finding hims elf shut up with such 
^^dmmense forces, and no way left to escape, necessity might bring 
him to fight with the most desperate courage. Hereupon, 
Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second tirne, by the ^gusuch 
Aniaces, one of the prisoners, to acquaint him privately, that 
the Greeks were strongly inclined to make the best of their way 
to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had left there; 
but that, in order to save Ids royal person, Their^tocles was 
using Ids best endeavours to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, 
leaving Mardonius behind him with the laud forces, consisting 
of three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mai'donius was very for¬ 
midable ; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his 
menacing letters, which were in this style: “At sea in your 
wooden towers you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the 
oar; but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the 
fields of Bceotia, where both horse and foot may fight to the 
best advantage.” To the Athenians he -wrote in particular, 
being authorised by the king to assure them that their city 
• The battle of Salamis was fought in the year before Christ 480. 
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should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of Greece put in theii- hands, if they would take no 

further share in the war. ^ x .u 

As soon as the Lacedsemomans had intelhgence of these 
proposals, they were gi-eatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to 
Athens, to entreat the people to send their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from them what was necessary for tlie 
support of such as were in years; for the Athenians haying lost 
both their city and their country, were certainly in great 
distress. Yet when they had heard what the ambassadors liad 
to say, they gave them such an answer, by the direction of 
'Aristides, as can never be sufficiently admired. They said, 
“They coiild easily forgive their enemies for thinking that 
everything was to be purchased with silver and gold, because 
they bad no idea of anything more excellent; but tliey could 
not help being displeased that the Lacedaemonians should regard 
only their present poverty and distress, and forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for Greece for 
the paltiy consideration of a supply of provisions.” Aristides 
having drawn up his answer in the form of a decree, and called 
all the ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, bode those 
of Sparta tell the Lacedaemonians, Thai the people of Athens 
would not take all the gold either above or under ground for the 
liberties of Greece. 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, and told 


them, “As long as this luminary shines, so long ^vill the* 
Athenians carry on war with the Persians for their country i 
which has been laid waste, and for their temples which have I 
been profaned and burned.” He likewise procxired an order, J ^ 
that priests should solemnly execrate all that should dare to /d 
propose an embassy; .to the Medes, or t^ of deserting the 
alliance of Greece. 

When Mardouiife had entered Attica the secoMf time^he 
Athenians retired again to Salamis. And Aristides, who on 
that occasion went ambassador to Spai*ta, complained to the 
Lacedsemonians of their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens 
once more to the barbarians; and prpssed them to hasten to the 
sucepar of that part of Greece whiii tvos not yet fallen into the Act. 
enemy’s hands. 'Hie Ephopi gave him the hearing, but seemed 
attentivaJtx) rnothing but mirth and diversion, for it was the 
i^tival.^ Hyacinthus. At night, however, they selected five 
^ousand Spartans, with orders to take each seven helots with 

him, and to march before morning, unknown to the Athenians. 

( 868 ) 
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When Aiistides came to make his remonstrances again, they 
smiled and told him, “ That he did but trifle or dream, since 
their army was at that time as far as Orestium, on their march 
against the foreigners,” for so the Lacedaemonians called the 
barbarians. Aristides told them, “ Itwas not a time to jes^or 
to put their stratagems in practice upon their friends, but on 
their enemies.” This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter; but in Aristides’s decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and 
MjTonides are said to have gone upon the embassy, and 
Aristides. 

Aristides was appointed to command the Athenians in the 
battle that was expected, and marched with eight thousand foot 
to Platsea. There Pausanias, who was commander-in-chief of 
all the confederates, joined him with the Spartans, and the other 
Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian 
army, which was encamped along the river Asopus, occupied an 
immense tract of ground; and they had fortified a spot ten 
fmdongs square, for their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian aimy there was a diviner of Elis, named 
Tisamenus, who foretold certain victory to Pausanius and the 
Greeks in general, if they did not attack the enemy, but stood 
only upon the defensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, 
to inquire of the oracle, received this answer: “The Athenians 
shall be victorious, if they address their prayei-s to Jupiter, to 
Juno of Cithseron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides; 
if they sacrifice to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pysander, 
Democrates, Hypsion, Actajon, and Polydius; and if they fight 
only in their own countrj', on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine.” This oracle perplexed Aristides not a little. 
For the heroes to whom he was commanded to sacrifice were the 
ancestors of the Plataeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragi¬ 
tides in one of the summits of moimt Cithjeron, opposite the 
quaiter where the sun sets in the summer; and it is said, in 
that caye there was formerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt in those paints were inspired, and therefore called Nyviph- 
olepti. On the other hand, to have the promise of victory only 
on condition of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to Attica, and 
removing the seat of war. 

In the meantime, Arimnestus, general of the Platteans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, “ Wliat the Greeks had 
determined to do ?” ' To whi<-h he answered, “To-mon*ow they 
will decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, 
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agreeably to the oracle.” The god replied, “ They quite mietuko 
ite meaning; for the place intended by the orac o le lu the en¬ 
virons of Platsea, and if they seek for it, they will find it. The 
matter being so clearly revealed to Ariiniieslnis, as soon as ho 
awoke lie sent for tlio oldest and most cxperitniccd of his 
coimtiTiaen; and having advised with them and made tlm best 
inquiry, he found that near Husi®, at the foot of Mount 
Citharon, there was an ancient temple called the temple of tlic 
Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He immediately conducted 
Aiistides to the place, which appeared to be very comniodioua 
for drawing up an army of foot, that was deficient in cavali^, 
because the bottom of Mount Cith®ron, extending as far as the 
temple, made the extremities of the field on that side inacccssililo 
s to the horse. In that place was also the chapel of the hero 
' Androcrates, quite covered ■with thick bushes and trees. And 
that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm 
their hopes of victory, the Plat®ans resolved, at the motion of 

t imnestus, to remove their boundaries between their comitry 
d Attica, and for the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those 
lands to the Athenians, that, according to the oracle, they might 
fight in their own territoiies^^^Hiis generosity of the Platajans 
gained them so much renoira that many yeara after, when 
Alexander had conquered AsS^ he ordered the walls of Platcca 
■to be rebuilt, and pi;pclamation to be made by a herald at the 
Olympic games: “That the king granted the Platmans this 
favour on account of their virtue and generosity, in giving up 
their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise 
behaving with the greatest vigour and spirit.” 

"When the confederates came to have their several posts 
assigned theiv, there was a great dispute between the Tegetm 
and the Athenians; the Teget» insisting that as the Lacedae¬ 
monians were posted on the right ■wing, the left belonged to 
them, and, in support of their claim, setting forth the gallant 
^tions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed great 
indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward and said, “ The 
time not permit us to contest mth the Tegot® the renown 
of their ancestors and their personal bravery; but to the 
Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the post 
neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will endeavour to do honour-to it, and take care 
to reflect no dis^ace upon our former achievements. For we 
are not come hither to quarrel -with our allies, but to fight our 
enemies; not to make encorniiims upon our forefathers, but to 
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approve our own coui’a^e in the cause of Greece. And the 
battle will soon shew what value our country should set on every 
state, every general, and private man.” After this speech, the 
coimcil of war declui'cd in favour of the Athenians, and gave 
them the command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the afEaii*s of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the 
best families and fortunes, being reduced by the war, and seeing 
their authority in the state and theii' distinction gone with their 
wealth, and othei'S lising to honoiu’s and employments, as¬ 
sembled piivately in a house at Plataea, and conspired to abolish 
the democracy; and, if that did not succeed, to ruin all Greece, 
and to betray it to the barbaiians. When Aristides got intel¬ 
ligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in the camp, and 
found that numbers were corrupted, he was gieatly alarmed at 
its happening at such a ciisis, and unresolved at fii'st how to 
’ proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the matter 
^^vuninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, because he knew 
^ not how far the contagion had spread, and thought it advisable 
saciilice justice in some degi'ee to the public good, by forbeai*- 
/V/^ing to prosecute many that were guilty. He therefore caused 
eight persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, who were most guilty, to be proceeded against: 
.dEschines of Lampra, and Asgesias of Acharum; and even 
they made their escape during the prosecution. As for the rest 
■ ^e discharged them, and gave them and all that were concerned 
in the plot opportunity to recover theii* spirits and change them 
iKy\j sentiments, as they might imagine that nothing was made out 
r against them; but he admoni^cd them at the same tune, “that 
y *4'‘the battle was the great tnEmial where they might clear them- 
Ajv^'selves of the charge, and shew they had never followed any 
^ counsels but such as were just and useful to their country.” 

fl* After this* Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered 
'' his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish with them. 
The Greeks were all encamped at the foot of Mount Oithseron, 
in strong and stony places, except the Megorensians, who, to the 
number of thi'ee thousand, were posted on the plain, and by this 
means suffered much by the enemy’s horse, who charged them 
on every side. XJnable to stand against such superior numbers, 
they despatched a messenger to Pausanias for assistance. 
Pausanias, hearing their request, and seeing the camp of the 


♦ The battle of Platfiea was fought in the year before Christ 479, the year 
after that of Salamis. 
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• j T¥ri+Vi fVi« shower of darts and arrows, ,y 

""^/ThTrev wt forTe^ to ooS toouselves ^vithin a 

wi aHts what to resolve on, for he Ww 
that his heavy-armed Spartans were not fit to act against 
cavalry. He Ldeavom-ed, therefore, to awaken the 
of th7genera)s and other officers that were about iuin, tlmt they 
might make it a point of honom* voluntarily to undertake the 
defence and succor of the Megarensians. But they all declined 
it except Arises, who made an offer of lus Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodoms, one of the most active 
of his officers, to advance with his select band of three hunted 
men and some archers intermixed. Tliey were all ready in a 
moment, and ran to attack the barbaiians. Masistius, general 
t/of the Persian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
/.T^aceful mieju no sooner saw them advancing than he spurred 
^^his horse‘a^inst them. The Athenians received him with 
great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued, for they considered 
l this as a specimen of the success of the whole battle. At last 
Masistius’s horse was wounded with an an*ow and threw his 
lider, who could not recover himself because of the weight of 
his armoui', nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that strove 
which should do it first, because not only his body and his head 
but his legs and arms were covered with plates of gold, brass, 
and iron. But the vkor of his helmet leaving part of his face 
open, one of them pierced him in the eye with the staff of his 
spear, and so despatched him. The Persians then left the body 
and fied. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the Greeks, 
not by the number of their enemies lying dead upon the field, 
for that was but small, but by the mourning of the barbarians, 
who, in their grief for Masistius, cut off their hair and the 
manes of their horses and mules, and filled all the plain with^ 
their cries and groans, as having lost the man that was next to 
Mardonius in courage and authority. 


After this engagement ^vith the Persian cavalry, both sides 
forbore the combat a long time, for the diviners, from the 
entrails of the victims, equally assured the Persians and the 
Greeks of victory if they stood upon the defensive, and 
threatened a total defeat to the aggressors. But at length 
Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ provision left, and that the 
Grecian forces increased daily by the arrival of fi'esh troops, 
grew uneasy at the delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus next 
morning by break of day, and fall upon the Greeks, whom he 
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hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on hoi'seback softly 
appi'oached the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the 
sentinels, bade them call Aiistides, the Athenian general, to 
him. Aiistides came immediately, and the unknown person 
said, “ I am Alexander, King of Macedon, who, for the fiiend- 
sliip I bear to you, have exposed myself to the gi*eatest dangers 
to prevent your fighting under the disadvantage of a surprise, 
for Mardonius will give you battle to-morrow ; not that he is 
induced to it by any well-grounded hope or prospect of success, 
but by the scarcity of provisions ; for the soothsayers, by their 
ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles, endeavoiu'ed to divert 
him from it; but necessity forces him either to hazard a battle 
or to sit still and see his whole army perish through want.” 
Alexander, having thus opened himself to A-istides, desired liim 
to take notice and avail himself of the intelligence, but not to 
commimicate it to any other person. Aristides, however, 
thought it wi'ong to conceal it fiorn Pausanius, who was 
commander-in-chief; but he promised not to mention the thing 
to any one besides until after the battle, and assured him at the 
same time tliat if the Greeks proved vietorious, the whole army 
should be acquainted with this kindness and glorious daring 
conduct of Alexander. 

The King of Macedon, having despatched this affair, returned, 
and Aristides went immediately to the tent to Pausanias, and 
laid the wliole before him, whereupon the other officei's were 
sent for, and ordered to put the troops imder aims, and have 
them ready for battle. At the same time, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter the 
disposition of the amiy by removing the Athenians from the 
left wing to the right, and setting them to oppose the Persians, 
against whom they woidd act witli more braveiy, because they 
had made proof of their manner of fighting, and with greater 
assitrance of success because they had already succeeded. As 
for the left wing, which would have to do with those Greeks 
that had embraced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian officers thought Pausanias 
carried it with a partial and high hand in moving them up and 
down like so many hdotSy at his plcasm*e, to face the boldest of 
the enemy’s troops, while he left the rest of the confederates in 
their posts. But Aristides told them they were under a great 
mistake. “ You contended,” said he, “ a few days ago vnth the 
Teget® for the command of the left wing, and valued yom'selvcs 
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Upon the preference; and now, wfAtbfl^Bpfii-tans voluntarily 
offer you the right wing, which is inTeffcct giving up to you tho 
command of the whole army, you arh ncitlier jiloascd with the 
honour, nor sensible of the advantage^ of not being oblig<jd to 
fight against yom* countr}'inen and those who have tlio Hanie 
origin with you, but against barbaiians, your uaturiil enemios.” 

These words had such an effect upon the Athenians that tliey 
readily agi'eed to change posts ■with the Spartans, and iiuthing 
was heard among them but mutual exliortutions to act witli 
bravery. They observed “ that the enemy brought neither 
better aims nor bolder hearts than they had at Marathon, hut 
came with the same bows, the same embroidered vests and pro¬ 
fusion of gold, the same effeminate bodies, and the same 
unmanly souls. For our part,” continued they, “ wo have tlio 
same weapons and stren^h of body, together with additional 
spirits from our victoiies, and we do not, like them, light for a 
tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies of Marathou 
and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not hliltiadcs and 
fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

While they were thus encouraging each other they hastened 


to their new post. But the Thebans, being informed of it by 
deserters, sent and acquainted Mavdonius, who, cither out of 
fear of the Athenians or from an ambition to try Ids strength 
with the Lacedaemonians, immediately moved the I^ersians to 
his right wing, and the Greeks that were of his party to the 
left, opposite to the Athenians. This change in tlie disposition 
of the enemy’s army being known, Pausanias made another 
movement, and passed to the right, which, Mardonius perceiving, 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedaemonians. 
Thus the day passed without any action at all. In the evening 
' the Grecians held a council of war, in which they detennined to 
decamp, and take possession of a place more commodious for 
hvater, because the springs of their present camp were disturbed 
and spoiled by the enemy’s horse. n ' t ' M > 

Right was come, and the ofiScers'began to mar<m at 
the head of their troops to the place marked out for a now 
camp, soldiers followed unwillingly, and could not without 
^eat dimculty be kept together, for they were uo sooner out of 
^ entrenchments than many of them made off to the 
city of Plataa^ and, either dispersing there or pitching their 
tente without any regard to discipline, were in the utmost con- 
K happened that the Lacedaemonians alone were left 

Dehmd, though against their will. For Amompharetus, an 
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intrepid man, who had long been eager to engage, and uneasy 
to see the battle so often put off and delayed, plainly called this 
decampment a disgi'acefuJ flight, and declai-ed “ he would not 
quit his post, but remain there wnth his troops, and stand it out 
against Mardonius.” And when Pausauias represented to him 
that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel and 
determination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with 
both his hands, and, throwing it at Pausanias’s feet, said, “This* 
is my ballot for a battle, and I despise the timid counsels and 
resolves of othei'S.” Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at 
last sent to the Athenians, who b}' this time were advancing, 
and desii'ed them to halt a little, that they might all proceed in 
a body; at the same time he marched ^vith the rest of the 
troops towards Platoea, hoping by that means to di'aw Amom- 
pharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius, who was not 
ignorant that the Greeks had quitted theii* camp, put his army 
in order of battle and bore do^vn upon the Spartans, the bar¬ 
barians setting up such shouts and clanking theii* arms in such 
a manner as if they expected to have only the plundering of 
fugitives, and not a battle. And indeed it was like to have 
been so, for though Pausanias, upon seeing the motion of Mar¬ 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post, yet, either 
confused wdth his resentment against Amompharetiis or Avith 
the sudden attack of the Peisians, he forgot to give his troops 
the word, and for that reason they neither engaged readily, nor 
in a body, but continued scattered in small paiHes even after 
the fight was begim. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered sacrifice; but seeing no 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedaemonians to lay 
down theii* shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend his 
orders, without opposing the enemy. After this he offered 
other saciifices, the Persian cavalry still advancing. They 


were now within bow-shot, and some of the Spai-tans were 
wounded, among whom was Callicrates, a man that for size and 
beauty exceeded the whole army* This brave soldier being shot 
with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, “He did not lament his 
death, because he came out resolved to shed his blood for Greece; 
but he was sorry to die without having once dra^ hiR sw^d 
against the enemy.” 'f-fl r 

If the terror of this situation was gi*eat, the steadiness ana 
patience of the Spartans was wonderful, for they made no 
defence against the enemy’s charge, but, waiting the time of 
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Heaven and theii- general, suffered themselves to bo wounded 
and slain in their ranks. 

Some say that as Pausanias was sacrificing and praying at 
a little distance from the lines, certain Lydians coming suddenly 
upon him, seized and scattered the sacred u tensils , and thatA^^S 
Pausanias and those about him, having no weapons, drove theiii fU 
with rods and sc ourg es. And they wiW Iiave it to be in 
/^^tation of this assault of the Lydians that they celebrate a 
festival at Spai-ta now, in which boys are scoui'ged round tlie 
altar, and which concludes with a march called the Lijdian 
inarch. 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while 
the priest offered sacrifice upon sacrifice, turning towards the 
temple of Juno, and \vith tears trickling from his eyes, and 
uphfted hands, prayed to that goddess, the protectress of 
Cithseron, and to the other tutelar deities of the Platueaus, 

“ That if the fates had not decreed that the Grecians should 
conquer, they might at least be permitted to sell their lives dear, 
and show the enemy by theii' deeds that they had brave men 
and experienced soldiers to deal with.” 

^ The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this prayer, 
y - the tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and the 

announced him victory. Orders were immediately 
^W^ven the whole army to come to action, and the Spartan 
.phalanx all at once had the appearance of some fierce animal 
erecting his bribes, and preparing to exert his strength. The 
. barbarians thefT^w clearly that they had to do ivith men who 
were ready to sp^ the last drop of their blood ; and therefore 
covering themselves with their targ^, shot their arrows 
against the Lacedgemonians. The^Eacedeemonians moving 
forwai'd in a close compact body, fell upon the Persians, and 
foicing their targets from them, directed their pikes against 
^eu* faces and breasts, and brought many of them to the ground. 
However, when they were down they continued to give proofs 
of them strength and courage, for they laid bold on the pikes 
^th their naked hands and broke them, and then Bpringing up 
_ betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 

( // . enemies’ shields and grappUng close with them. 

^ long and obstinate resistance. 

The Atheniaiis • all this time stood still, expecting the 
Lacedgemonians; but when the noise of the battie reached 

^ ^ despatched by Pausanias, 

g * em an account that the engagement was begun, they 
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hasteued to his assistance ; and as they were crossing the plain 
toward the place where the noise was heard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy pushed against them. As soon as 
iViistides saw them, he advanced a considerable way before 
his troops, and calling out to them \vith all his force, coni uxed 
Khem by the gods of Greece, “ To re nounc e this impious war, 
and not oppose the Athenians who were running to the succour 
of those that were now the first to hazard-their lives for the 
safety of Greece.” But finding that, instead of hearkening to 
him, they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design 
of going to assist the Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with 
these Greeks, who were about five thousand in munber. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, especially when 
they heard that the barbarians were put to flight. The sharpest 
part of tliis action is said to have been with the Thebans; 
among whom the fii*st in quality and power, having embraced 
the Median interest, by their authority carried out the common 
people against their inclination. 

The battle, thus divided into two pai*ts, the Lacedaemonians 
first broke and routed the Persians; and Mardonius himself was 
slaiii by a Spartan named Aiimucstus, who broke his skull with 
a stone, as the oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him. For 
Mardonius had sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the 
same time a Canau to the cave of Trophonius. The priest of 
Trophonius answ'ered the Carian in his o^vn language ; but the 
Lydian, as he slept in the temple of Amphiaraus, thought he 
saw a minister of the god approach him, who commanded him 
to be gone, and, upon his refusal, threw a gi'eat stone at hm^ 
head, so that he believed himself killed by the blow. Such is 
the ^count we have of that affairk 

■ The bai-barians, flying before the Spartans, were pm*sued to 
their camp, which they had fortified with wooden walls; and 
soon after the Athenians routed the Thebans, killing three 
hundi-ed persons of the first distinction on the spot. Just as 
the Thebans began to give way, news was brought that the 
barbarians were shut up and besieged in their wooden foi-tifica- 
tion; the Athenians, therefore, suffering the Greeks to escape, 
hastened to assist in the siege ; and finding that the Lacedre- 
monians, unskilled in the stonning of walls, made but a slow 
I progress, they attacked and took the camp,* vrith a pro d^ us 

• Tlie spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of gold and 
silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all sorts of rurniture. 
They gave the tenth of all to Pausanias. 
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slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that out of t}ie three 

hundred thousand men, only foi-ty thousand escaped ^vith 

Artabazus; whereas of those that fought in the cause of 

Greece no more were slain tliau one thousand threo^ bun circa 

and sixty; among whom were fifty-two Athenians, all, 

according to OHdemus, of the tribe of Aiaiitis, which greatly 

distinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by order of 

the Delphic oracle, the Aiantid® offered a yearly sacrifice of 

' thanksgiving for the victory to the nymphs Sphrafjitides, 

j^t^having the expense de tiaye d out of the trei^ury. The 

Lacedemonians lost nine-^^e, and the Tcgete sixteen. But 

it is sui’prising that Herodotus should say that these were the 

only Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that no otlier 

were concerned in the action. For both the number of the 

• slain and the monuments shew that it was the common acliiove- 

ment of the confederates, and the altar erected on that occasion 

would not have had the following inscription if only thi-ee states 

had engaged, and the rest sat still:— 

The Greeks their couDtry freed, the Persians slain, 

Have rear’d this altar on the glorious field 
To freedom’s patron, Jove. 

This battle was fought on tho fourth of Boi^di'omion 
(September) according to the Athenian way of reckoning; 
but, according to the Boeotian computation, on the twenty- 
fom*th of the month Panemvs. And on that day there is 
still a general assembly of the Greeks at Plataea, and the 
Flatseans sacrifice to Jupiter the deliverer^ for tho victory. 

\ This victory went near to be the iniin of Greece. For the 
Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the honour of the 
day, or to consent that they should erect the trophy , would ' 

have referred it to the decision of the sword, had. 
taken great pains to explain the matter, and pacify the other ^ 
generals, particularly Leocrates and Myronides, and persuading 
them to leave it to the judgment of the Greeks. A council was 
called accordingly, in which Theogiton gave it as his opinion, 

“ That those two states should give up the palm to a third, if 
they desired to prevent a civ5 war.” Then Cleocritus the 
Corinthian rose up, and it was expected he would set forth the 
pretensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city next in 
digmty to Sparta and Athens ; but they were most agreeably 
surprised when they foimd tiiat he spoke in behalf of the 
Blatseans, and proposed, “ That, all disputes laid aside, the 
palm should be adjudged to them, since neither of the con- 
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tending parties conid be jealous of them.” Aiistides was the 
first to give up the point for the Athenians, and then Pausanias 
did the same for the Lacedeemoniaus. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were set 
apart for the Plataeans, with which they built a temple, and 
erected a statue to Minerva; adorning the temple wth 
paintings, which to this day retain their original beauty 
and lustre. Both the Lacedfcmonians and Athenians erected 
trophies separately; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi about the sacrifice they were to offer, they were directed 
by ApoUo, “ To build an altar to Jupiter ike deliverer^ but not 
to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished all the 
fire in the country (because it had been polluted by the bar¬ 
barians), and supplied tliemselves with p'Sw^fire from the 
common altar at Delphi.” Hereupon the Grecian generals went 
all over the country, and caused the fires to be put out, and 
j Euchidas, a Plataean, imdertakiug to fetch fire with all 
J t^imaginable speed from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, 
^ sprinkled and pm*ified himself there with water, put a crown of 
l^i^ila^el on his liead, took fire from the altar, and then hastened 
^ back to Platiea, wliere he anived before sunset, thus performing 
a journey of a thousand furlongs in one day. But, having 
saluted his fellow-citizens and delivered the fire, he fell down 
on the spot, and presently expii'ed.^ The Platseans earned him 
to the temple of Diana, sumamed Eucleia, and buried him 
there, putting this short inscription on his tomb: 




Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and returned the same day. 

As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be Diana, and 
call her by that name; but some say she was daughter to 
Hercules, and Myi*to the daughter of Menceceus, and sister of 
Patroclus; and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours 
paid her by the Boeotians and Locrians. For in the market¬ 
place of every city of theirs she lias a statue and an altar, 
where persons of both sexes that are betrothed offer sacrifice 
before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of fhfe Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, “ That deputies from all the states 
of Greece should meet annually at Platsea, to sacrifice to 
Jupiter the deliverer, and that every fifth year they should 
celebrate the games of liberty; that a general levy should be 
made through Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and a hundred ships, for the wai* against the baibaiians; and 
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that the Platseans should be , being set apart for the 

service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, and 
consequently their persons to be esteemed sacred,” 

These articles passing into a law, the Platseans undei*took to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buried in 
that place, and they continue it to this day. The ceremony is 
as follows;—On the sixteenth day of Mainoacterion {November)^ 
which with the Boeotians is the mouth Alalcomemu.9, the pro¬ 
cession begins at break of day, preceded by a ti*umpet which 
soimds the signal of battle. Then follow several chariots full 
of garlands and branches of myttle, and next to the chariots is 


led a.ljlack bull. Then come some young men that are free- 
bom', carrying vessels full of wine and milk, for the li bati ons, 
and cniets of oil and perfumed essences; no slave^being' 


— J ^ ' _ • 

and crusts of oil and perfumed essences; no slave^being 
alloweTto have any share in tliis ceremony, sacred to the 
memory of men that died for liberty. The procession closes 
with the Axchon of Plateea, vbo at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron, or to wear any garments but a white one; 
but that day he is clothed with a purple robe, and girt with a 


sword; and carrying in his hand a water-pot, taken out of the 
public ball, he walks through the midst of the city to the 
tombs. Then he takes water in the pot out of a fountain, and, 
with his own hands, washes the little pillars of the monuments, 
and rubs them with essences. After this be kills the bull upon 
a pile of wood; and having made his sxyyjHy^Jjons to the 
terrestrial Jupiter,* and to Mercury, he invites those brave men 
who fell in the cause of Greece to the funeral haimufit, and the 
streams of blood. Last of alt he fills a bowlwith wine, and 
pouring it out, he says, “ I present tliis bowl to the men who 
died for the liberties of Greece.” Such is the ceremony still 
observed by the Platseans. 


When the Athenians were retiumed home, Aristides, observ¬ 
ing that they used their utmost endeavours to make the 
government entirely democratical, considered, on one side, that 
the people deserved some attention and respect, on account of 
their gallant behaviour; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it would be difficult to force them to 
depart from their purpose; and therefore he caused a decree to 
be m^e, toat afl the citizens should have a share in the 
administration, and that the Archons should be chosen out of 
the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general assembly 

^ • The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto* 
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that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens,'*^ but ought to be kept secret, he was ordered to com« 
mimicate it to Aristides only, and abide by his judgment of it. 
Accordingly he told him his project was to bum the whole fleet 
of the confederates; by which means the Athenians would be 
raised to the sovereigntj' of all Greece. Aristides then returned 
to the assembly, and acquainted the Athenians, “That nothing 
could be more advantageous than the project of Themistocles, 
nor anything more unjust.” And upon his report of the 
^^.-^attcr, they commanded Themistocles to give over all thoughts 
^[Lof it. Such regard had that people for justice, and so much 
■ 'confidence in the i ntegri ty of Aristides. 

Some time after this | he was joined in commission "with 
Cimon, and sent against the bai’barians; where, observing that 
Pausanias and the other Spartan generals behaved ^vith excessive 
haughtiness, he chose a quite different manner, shewing much 
f ^jjnildness and conde scen sion in his whole conversation and 
^address, and prevailing with Cimon to behave wdth equal good- 
^ness and affability to the whole league. Tlius he insensibly 
drew the chief command from the Lacedaemonians, not by force 
of arms, horses, or ships, but by his gentle and obliging deport- 
yM For the justice of Ai-istides, and the caii^oiir of Cimon, 

' ^ having made the Athenians very agreeable to the confederates, 
their regard was increased by the contrast they found in 
Pausanias’s avarice and severity of manners. For he never 
spoke to the officers of the allies but with sharpness and anger, 
and he ordered many of their men to be flogged, or to stand all 
' day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. He would not 
^ cO'^^guffer any of them to provide themselves with forage, or straw 
to lie on, or to go to the springs for water, befor^he Spartans 
were supplied, but placed his seiwants there ^vith rods, to drive 
away those who should attempt it. And when Aristides was 
going to remonstrate with him upon it, he knit his brows, and, 
telling him, “ He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him. 

From that time the sca-captaius and land-officers of the 
Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed 
Aristides to take upon him the command of the confederate 
forces, and to receive them into his protection, since they had 
long desired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the orders of the Athemans. He answered, “ That he 

• Tfiis was before the battle of Plat®a, at the time when Xerxes was put 
to flight and driven back into Asia. 

t Eight years 
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saw the necessity and justice of what they proposed, but that 
the proposal ought fii-st to be coufirmcd by some a<;t, which 
would make it impossible for the troops to depart from their 
resolution.” Hereupon XTliades of Sauios, and A-iitagoias of 
Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and atta(-kcd Pausanias s 
ggllfty at the head of the fleet. Pausanias, upon this in^lcnce, , 
ci^?a out in a menacing tone, “ He would soon sliew "111080 
fellows they bad nofo^erod this insult to his ship, but to their 
own countries.” But they told him, “The best thing he could 
do was to retire, and thank fortune for figliting for him at 

f: 'Platsea; for that nothing but the regard they had for that great 
VSetion restrained the Greeks from w^aking their just vengeance 
on him.” The conclusion was th^ they quitted the Spartan 
/ banners, and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magna^jilUty of the Spartan people 
appeared with gi’cat lustre. For as soon as they perceived their 
generals were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, 
but voluntarily gave up their pretensions to the chief command; 
choosing rather to cultivate in their citizens a pnnciple of 
modesty and ten aciou sness of the laws and customs of their 
countiy, than to possess the sovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians had the command, the Greeks 


paid a certain tax towards the war; and now, being desirous 
that every city might be more equally rated, they begged the 
favour of the Athenians that Aidstidcs might take it upon him, 
and gave him instructions to inspect theii' lands and revenues, 
in order to proportion the burden of each to its ability. 

Anetides, invested with this authority, which, in a manner, 
made him master of all Greece, did not abuse it. For though^ 
he went out poor, he returned poorer, having settled the quotas 
r** of the several states, not only justly and disinterestedly, buPwitht 
so much tendemess sjid huinaiiity, that his ass ^snig nt was 
agreeable and convenient to all. And as the ancient^ praised 
the times of Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the settle¬ 
ments of Aristides, calhng it the happt/ fortune of Greece: a 
compliment which soon after appeared still more just, when this 
Ration was twice or three times as high. For that of 
Aiu^es amounted only to four hundred and sixty talents, 
and Pericles increased it almost one third; for Thucydides 
wnt^, that at the beginning of the war, the Athenians 
receded from their allies six hundred talents; and after the 
dea^ of Pencles, those that had the administration in their 
hands raised it by Uttie and Uttle to the sum of thirteen 
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hundred talents. Not that the war grew more expensive, either 
by its length or want of success, but because they had accus¬ 
tomed the people to receive distributions of money for the public 
spectacles and other purposes, and had made them foi^ of 
erecting magnificent statues and temples, 

. The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired 
by the equity of this taxation ^qued Themistocles; and he 
endeavoui'ed to turn the praise besW!?^d upon him into ridicule, 
by saying, “ It was not the praise of a man, but of a money- 
chest, to keep treasui'e without di minut ion.” By this he took 
but a feeble revenge for the freedom ^ Aristides. For one day 
Themistocles happening to say, “That he looked upon it as the 
principal excellence of a general to know and foresee the designs 
of the enemy,” Aiistides answered, “ That is indeed a necessary 
qualification; but there is another very excellent one, and 
highly becoming a general, and that is, to have clean hands.” 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which he 
himself took ou the part of the Athenians; and, at the same 
time that he uttered the ex ecrati on on those who would bi'eak 
tlie articles, he threw recHliot pieces of iron into the sea. 
However, when the urgency of affairs afterwards required the 
Athenians to govern Greece with a stricter hand than those 
^ conditions justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
' - the p erjuT} ^ rest ^rith him, and pursue the path which expediency 
^Ct^pointeoTTut. Upon the whole, Theophrastus says, that in all 
f't Jj^is own private concerns, and in those of his fellow-citizens, he 
infl exibl y just; but in affairs of state, he did many things 
^^,,,;^Vaccording^ to the e xigenc y of the case, to serve his conntry, 
which seemed often to Have need of the assistance of injustice. 
And he relates, that when it was debated in council whether 
the treasure deposited at Delos should be brought to Athens, as 
the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, on its 
coming to his turn to speak, he saiA “ It was not j\ist, but it 

was exp edien t.” [Shr'^ 

.j • This must be said, notwithstanoifig, that though he extended 
• q^‘the dominions of Athens over so many people, he himself still 
, continued poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all 
the laurels he had won. The following is a clear proof of it. 
^^^dCallias the torch-bearer, who was his near r elati on, was pro- 
,W^|secuted in a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
alleged what they had against him, which was nothing very 
flagrant, they launched out into something foreign to their own 
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charge, and thus addressed the judges: You know ^stides, 
the son of Lysimachus, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece. When you see with what a garb he appears in public, 
in what manner do you think he must live at home ? Must not 
he who shivers here with cold for want of clothing, be almost 
famished there, and destitute of all necessaries? yet this is the 
man^hom Callias, his cousin-german, and the richest man in 
Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves, with his \vifc and 
children, in such wretchedness, though he has often made use 
of him, and availed himself of his interest with you.” Callias 
perceiving that this point affected and exasperated his judges 
more than anything else, called for Aristides to testify before 
the com% that he had many times offered him considerable 
sums, and strongly pressed him to accept them, but he had 
always refused them, in such terms as these: “ It better 
becomes Aristides to gloiy in his poverty than Callias in his 
riches; for we see every day many people make a good as well 
as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find one that bears 
poveifp^with a noble spirit; and they only are ashamed of it 
who aref)oor against their will.” When Aristides had given 
in hi%^dence, there was not a man in the court who did not 
leave it with an inclination rather to be poor witli him than 
rich witli Callias. Tliis particular wo have from iEschincs, the 
disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among all that were accounted 
great and illustrious men in Athens, judged none but Aristides 
worthy of real esteem. As for Themistocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, with 
wealth, and the vain supeifiuities of life; but vii-tue was the 
only object that Aristides had in view in the whole course of 
his administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of, the candour with wkich 
he behaved towards Themistocles, For though he was his 
constant enemy in all affaii-s of goveniment, and the means of 
his banishment, yet when Themistocles was accused of capital 
crim^ against the state, and he had an opporiunity to pay 
in kind, he indulged not the least revenge; but while 
Alcmson, Cimon, and many others were accusing him and 
tovmg him into exile, Aristides alone neither did nor said any¬ 
thing to his disadvantage; for, as he had not envied his 
prosper!^, so now he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

.^to the death of Aidstides, some say it happened in Pontus, 

•whitoer he had sailed about some business of the state; others 

say he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and admired bv 

(»«) • g 
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liis fellow-citizens; but Craterus the Macedonian gives us 
another account of the death of this great man. He tells us, 
that after the banishment of Themistocles, the insolence of the 
people gave encoiu'agemeut to a nimiber of villainous infonners, 
who, attacking the gi'eatest and best men, rendered them 
obnoxious to the populace, now much elated with pi'osperity and 
power. Aiistides himself was not spared, but on a charge 
brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was con¬ 
demned for taking a bribe of the lonians, at the time he levied 
the tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which was 
fifty 7nin(e, he sailed to some pai*t of Ionia, and there died. 
But Craterus gives us no written proof of this assertion. The 
other historians, ^rithout exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviom* of the people of Athens to their generals, 
among many other instances dwell upon the banishment of 
Themistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, the fine imposed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving 
sentence, killed himself in the judgment-hall, at the foot of the 
tribunal. Nor do tlicy forget the banishment of Aistides, but 
they say not one word of this condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phalereum, and 
is said to have been erected at the public charge, because he did 
not leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeral. They 
infonu us, too, tliat the city provided for the marriage of his 
daughters, and tliat each of them had three thousand drnchmoe 
to her portion out of tlie treasuiy; and to his son Lysimachufl 
the people of Athens gave a hundred imnw of silver, and a 
plantation of as many acres of land, \vith a pension of four 
diachmaj a day; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Callisthenes adds, that Lysimachus 
at his death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her the same subsistence with those that had conquered 
at the Olympic games. 


THEMISTOCLES. 



RT^ family of Themistocles was too obscure to raise 
him to distinction. He was tlie son of Ne(tcle«, 
an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 
Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his 
mother’s side, he is said to have been illegitimate* 


according to the following lines:— 


Tliough bom in Tbrace, Abrotonon iny name, 
My sou enrols me in the lists of famo, 

The great Themistocles. 


Tet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles was of 
Caria, not of Thi'ace, and that her name was not Abr<jtonou 
but Eutei’pe. Neanthes mentions Halicarnassus as the city to 
which she belonged. But be that as it may, when all the 
illegitimate youth assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling 
ring dedicated to Hercules, without the gates, which was 
appointed for that pui’pose—because Hercules liimsolf was not 
altogether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for las mother— 
Themistocles foimd means to persuade some of the young noble¬ 
men to go to GjTiosarges and take theii* exercise wth him. 
^s was an ing^ous contrivance to take away the distinction 
between the illegitimate or aUens, and tho legitimate, whose 
parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he 
was related to the house of the Lycomedee; for Simonides 
^oms us, that when a chapel of that fainUy in the ward of 
^yle, where the mysteries of Ceres used to be celebrated, was 

b^od down by the barbaiians, Themistocles rebuilt it, and 
adorned it with pictui'es. 

, It appears that when a boy he was full of spii-it and fire, 
qmcit of apprehension, naturally incUned to bold attempts, and 
^ely to make a great statesman. His hours of leisure and 
v^afaon he spent, not like other boys, in idleness and play; 

inventing and composing decl^ons ; the 

som^e of hf« imp^^£^nt OT defence of 

schoolellows; so that hiswould often say, 

you wiU be nothing common or indifferent; you \vm 

• That ia, on alien. 
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either be a blessing or a curse to the community.” As for moral 
/ philosophy, and the polite arts, he learned them but slowly, and 
I with little satisfaction; but instructions in political knowledge, 

I and the adminstration of public affairs, he received with an 

atte ntion above his years, because they suited his genius. 
,^When, therefore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
/Where free scope was given to railjery, by persons who passed 
more accomplished in what wa^called genteel breeding, he 
#a»-obliged to answer them with some aspeijty: “ ’Tis true I 
never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, but I 
know how to raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and 
,j greatness.” 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us that Themistocles studied 
natm*al philosophy, both under Anaxagoras and Melissus ; but 
in this he errs against chronology.* For when Pericles, who 
^ was much younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Melissus 
defended it, and Anaxagoras lived ^vith Pericles. Those seem 
to deserve more attention who say that Themistocles was a 
follower of Mnesiphilus the Phrearian, who was neither orator 
nor natural philosopher, but a professor of what was then 
ycalled wisdom, which consisted in a knowledge of the arts of 
• government, and the practical pari of political prudence. This 
^ ^ was a sect formed upon the principles of Solon, and descending 
7i in succession from him; but when the science of government 
Y ^ came to be mixed wth fc ^cn sic arts, and passed from action to 
■' "5 mere words, its professors, instead of sages, were called 
sopliists.-j- Themistocles, however, was conversant in public 
V •y^'ibusiness when he attended the lectui'es of Mnesiphilus. 

In the first sallies of youth, he was irreg^ar and unsteady;' 
as he followed his own disposition without any moral restraints. 
But he seemed to apologise for this afterwards, when he 
observed, that the wildest colts make the best horses, when 
they come to be properly broke and managed. The stories, 
however, which some tell us of his father’s disinheriting him, 
and his mother’s lajing violent hands upon herself, because she 
could not bear the thoughts of her son’s infamy, seem to be 


*Aiiaxagoras waa bom in the first year of tho 70th olympiad; Themia- 
tocles won the battle of ^:^alaams the first year of the 7dth olympiad; and 
Melissus defended Samos against Pericles the last year of the 84th olympiad. 
Themistocles, therefore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, who was only 
twenty yeaxs old when that general gained the battle of Katamis, nor yet 
under Melissus, who did not begin to flounab till 36 years after that battle. 

fThe Sophists were rather rhetoricians than philosophers, skilled in words, 
but superficial in knowledge, as Diogenes Laertius informs us. 
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quite fichus. Others, on the contrary, say that his father, to 
dissuadrCin from accepting any public employment, showed 
him some old galleys that lay worn out and neglected on the 
sea shore, just as the populace neglect their lexers when they 

have no further service for them. ^ ^ 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and was so strongly(smittenJwith the love of gloiy, 
with an ambition of the highest station, that he involved him¬ 
self in troublesome quari’cls with persons of the first rank a^d 
(^influence in the state, particularly with Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who always opposed him. Theii* enmity began 
j early, but the cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 
' nothing more than their regard for Ptesileus of Teos. After 
this their disputes continued about public affairs; and the dis¬ 
similarity of their lives and manners naturally added to it. j 
Aristides was of a mild temper and of great p robity . 
managed the concerns of government with inflexible justice, A J 


Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because he fre¬ 


quently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprises and was 
ambitious of introducing great inn ovatio ns. Indeed, Themis-^^-^ 
tocles was so carried away with the love of glory, so 
immoderately desirous of distinguishing himself by some great 
action, that, though he was very young when the battle of 
Marathon was fought, and when the generalship of Miltiadcs 
was everywhere e xtolle d, yet even then he was observed to keep 
much alone, to be very pe nsive , to watch whole nights, and not ‘,c 
to attend the usual entertamments. When he was asked the 


reason by friends, who wondered at the change, he said, 
troph^s of MUtiadis would not suffer him to sleep. 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at Marathon 
had put an end to the war, he considered it as the beginning of 
greater conflicts; and, for the benefit of Greece, ho was always 
preparing himself and the Athenians against those conflicts, 
because he foresaw them at a distance. 

And in the first place, whereas the Athemans had used to 
snare the revenue of the silver mines of Laurium among them- 
^ves, he alone had the courage to make a motion to the people, 
that th^ should divide them in that manner no longer, but 
uild number of g^eys to be employed in the war 

against the ^ginete, who then made a considerable figure in 
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Greece, and by means of their numerous navy were masters of 
the sea. By seasonably stirring up the resentment and emula¬ 
tion of his countrymen against these islanders, he the more 
easily prevailed with them to provide themselves with ships, 
than if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and the Persians, 
who were at a greater distance, and of whose coming they had 
no great apprehensions. With this money, a hundred galleys 
with three banks of oai*s were built, which afterwards fought 
against Xerxes. Fi*om this step he proceeded to others, in order 
to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime affairs, and 
^ convince them that, though by land they were not able to 
/^"Cope ■with their neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
p/vnot only repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjection. 

Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he made them mariners 
. and seamen, and brought upon himself the as persi on of taking 
from his countrjTiien the spear and the sbie^, and sending them 
to the bench and the oar. Stesimbrotus -writes, that Themis- 
L tocles effected this in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. 
Wltether by this proceediig he coi^pted tie simplicity of the 
Athenian constitution is a speculation not proper to be indulged 
hefe. But that the Greeks owed their safety to these naval 
applications, and that those ships re-established the city of 
Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit other proofs), 
Xerxes himself is a sufficient -witness. For, after his defeat at 
sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athenians, 
though his laud forces remained entire; and it seems to me 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with 
any hope of his biinging Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write that Themistocles was intent upon the 
acquisition of money -wdth a view to spend it profusely; and, 
indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in 
which he entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. 
Yet othei*s, on the contraiy, accuse him of meanness and 
attention to trifles, and say he even sold presents that were 
made him for his table. Nay, when he begged a colt of 
I Philides, who was a breeder of horses, and was refused, he 
j^^fhreatened Ae would soon make a Trojan horse of his house^ 

^ enigmatically hinting that he would raise up ti'oubles and 
impeachments against him from some of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when he 
was yet yoimg and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles 
of Hermione, a performer upon the lyre, much valued by the 
Athenians, to practise at his house, hoping by this means to draw 

s 
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a areat number of people thither. And when he went to the 
Olympic games he endeavoured to equal or exceed (urnoii in 
the elegance of his table, the spleudour of Iub pavilions, and 
other expenses of bis train. These things, liouwcr, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks. They looltcd upon them as suitaldo 
to a young man of a noble family; but when an obscure 
person set himself up so much above his fortune, lie pain<‘( 
nothing by it but the impi^tiou of vanity, lie i‘xhibit<‘a 
a tragedy, too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians at a time when those entertainments \\< io 


presidid. ■ This gained him popularity; and what added 
to it was his charging his memory with the names of tho 
citizens, so that he readily called each by his own. He was 
an impartial judge, too, in the causes that were brought 
before him; and Simonides of Ceos* making an unreasonable 
request to him when archon, ho answerered, Neither ivnuld 
you bt a good poet if you tra nsgres sed the rules of hurmoiiy; 
I a good magistrate if I granted your petition contrary to 
Another time he r allied Simonides for his absurdity 
in abusing the Corinthians] Ivho inhabited so elegant a city; 
and having his own picture drawn when he had so ill-favoured 
an aspect 

At length, having attained to a great height of power and 
popularity, his faction prevailed, and he procured the baixish- 
ment of Aristides by what is called tho 

The Medes now prepanng to invade Greece again, tho 
Athenians considered who should be their general; and many, 
we are told, thinking the commission dangerous, declined it. 
But Epicydes, the son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence 
than com'age, and capable withal of being bribed, solicited it, 
and was likely to be chosen. Themistocles, fearing the 
consequence would be fatal to the public if the choice fell upon 

•Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in his poems; 
was me author of several odes and ologies, some of which aro still 

extant and well known. 

®ea who became powerful to such a degree as to threaten the 
TOW ^th danger, were banished for ton years; and they wore to quit the 
Aineman temtones m ten davs. The method of it 


In 


«« to 6000 , sorted them; and the nmn whose name was found 

on the greatest number of shells, was of course exiled for ten years. 
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Epicydes, prevailed upon him by pecuniaiy cDnsiderations to 
di'op his pretensions. H ^ x ^ ^ 

I yjL'.. behaviour is also contended with respect to the 

of Persia’s ambassadors 
^ were sent to demand earth and water. By a decree of 

jA^^the people he put him to death for presi^in^ to make use 
of the Greek language to express the demands of the barbarians. 
To this we may add his proceedings in the affair of Ai-thmius, 
the Zelite, who, at his motion, was declared infamous, with his 
r'/children and all his posterity, for bringing Persian gold into 
^/^^AUJrecce. But that which red ounde d most of all to his honour 
was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling the 
several states to each other, and persuading them to lay aside 
their an imosit ies dming the war with Persia. 

As soon as he had taken the command upon him, he 
endeavoured to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark 
on board their ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great 
a distance from Greece as possible. But, many opposing it, 
he marched at the head of a great army, together with the 
Lacedaemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. When he returned 
wthout effecting anything, the Thessalians having embraced 
the king’s party, and all the country as far as Bceotia following 
theii* example, the Athenians were more willing to heg^^n to 
his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. 
y ^ When the fleets of the several states were -joined, and the 
.' J^fuajority were of opinion that Eurybiades should have the 
chief command, and with his Lacedaemonians began the 
\ > ^be Athenians, who had a greater number of 

vohips than all the rest united, thought it an indi gni ty to part 
with the place of honoui*. But Themistocles, perceiving the 
^ danger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the command 
to Eurybiades, and satisfied the Athenians, by representing to 
them that if they behaved like men in the war, the Grecians 
would voluntaiily yield them the superiority for the future. 
To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and 
the Athenians, in particular, the distinguished glory of 
surpassing their enemies in valour, and their allies in 
moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphseta, Eurybiades was 
astonished at such an appearance of ships, particularly when he 
was informed that there were two hundred more sailing round 
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Sciathus. He therefore -was desirous, without loss of time,^ to 
draw nearer to Greece, and to keep close to tho Peloponnesian 
coast, where he might have an army occasionally to assist the 
fleet; for he considered the naval force of the Persians as 
invincible. ‘Upon this the Euboeans, apprehensive that the 
Greeks would forsake them, sent Pelagon to negotiate privately 
with Themistocles, and to offer him a largo sum of money. 
He took the money and gave it (as Herodotus writes) to 
Eurybiades. Finding himself most opposed in his designs by 
Ai'chitcles, captain of the sacred galUyt^ who had not money 
to pay his men, and therefore intended immediately to with¬ 
draw ; he so incased his countrymen against him that they 
went in a tumulmous manner on board his ship, and took from 
him what he had provided for his supper. Architeles, being 
much provoked at this insult, Themistocles sent him in a chest 
a quantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it a talont of 
silver, and desired hiTn to refresh himself that evening, and to 
satisfy his crew in the morning; otherwise, he would accuse 
him to the Athenians of having received a bribe from tho 
enemy. • 

Though the severar engagements f with the Persian fleet in 
the straits of Euboea were not decisive, yet they were of great 
advantage to the Greeks, who learned by experience that 
neither the number of ships, nor the beauty and splendour of 
their ornaments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the 
barbarians, have anything dreadful in them to men Qiat know 
how to fight hand to hand, and are determined to behave 
gallantly. These things they were taught to d qgpise when 
they came to close action and grappled with the f^ In this 
case ^^dacLs^ntimeats appear just when he says of tho fight 

’Twu then that Athens the foundation laid 

Of Liberty's fair shucture., 


Indeed, injgej^ courage is the commencement of victory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the noi-th of 
Hestiaa. Over against it Hes Olizon, in the territory that 
formerly was subject to Philocletes, where there is a small 
temple of Diana of the East^ in the midst of a gi*ove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of white stone, when 


was that whidi the Athenians sent every year to Delos 
t They came to three several engagements within thrfo days. 


( 
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rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and smell of saffron. 
On one of the pillai*s are inscribed the following verses:— 

Whou on these seas the sons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Asia; grateful here 
They rear’d this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where there 
is a large heap of sand, which, if dug into, shows towards 
the bottom a black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been 
there; and this is supposed to have been that in which the 
wrecks of the ships and the bodies of the dead were burned. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylae being 
brought to Artemisium,* when the confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain there, and Xerxes master of the 
passages by land, they sailed back to Greece; and the Athenians, 
elated ■with their late distinguished valour, brought up the rear. 
As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, whei*ever he saw any 
harboiu's or places proper for the enemy’s ships to put in at, he 
took such stones as he happened to find, or caused to be brought 
thither for that pui’pose, and set them up in the ports and 
watering places, with the following iuscrii)tion engraved in large 
characters, and addressed to the lonians:—“Let the lonians, if 
it be possible, come over to the Greeks, from whom they are 
descended, and who now risk their lives for their liberty. K 
this be impracticable, let them at least perplex the barbarians, 
and put them in disorder in time of action.” By this he hoped 
either to bring the lonians over to his side, or to sow discord 
among them, by causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris do'svn to Phocis, 
and. was bui*ning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the 
Greeks sent them no succours. And, notwithstanding all the 
entreaties the Athenians could use to prevail ■\vith the con¬ 
federates to repair wth them into Boeotia, and cover the frontiere 
of Attica, as theij had sent a fleet to Ai*temisium to serve the 
common cause, no one gave ear to their request. All eyes were 
turned upon Peloponnesus, and all were determined to collect their 
forces within the Isthmus^ and to build a wall across it from sea 
to sea. The Athenians were greatly incensed to see themselves 
thus betrayed, and, at the same time, dejected and discouraged 

• The last engagement at Tliermopylie, wherein Xerxes forced the passes 
of the mountams by the defeat of the Lacodajmouians, Thespians, and 
Thebans, who had been left to guard them, happened on the same day with 
the battle at Artemisium, and the news of it was brought to Themistocles by 
an Athenian called Abronichus, Thermopylse is well laiown to be a narrow 
pass in the mountains near the Euripus, 
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at so general a defection. They alone could not think of giving 
battle to so pro digio us an arniy. To quit the city, and embark 
on board their smps, was the only e xp^ont at present; and 
this the generality were very uuwUiug To hearken to, as they 
could neither have any gi'eat ambition for victory, nor idea of 
safety, when they had left the temples of their gods and tho 
monuments of their ancestoi*s. 

Theniistocles, perceiving that he could not by the force of 
h uman reason prevail with the multitude, set his machinery fo 
work, as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to 
p rodig ies and oracles. The prodigy he availed himself of was 
tlf?^teappearing of the di'agon of Mineiwa, wliich at that time 
quitted the holy place; and the priests, finding the daily offerings 
set before it untouched, gave it out among the people, at tlm 
suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had forsaken tho 
cil^, and that she offered to conduct them to sea. Moreover, 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle then received, ho 
told them that, by wooden wallsy there could not possibly be any¬ 
thing meant but ships; and that Apollo, now calling Salamis 
diviney not wretched and unforUinatty as formerly, signified by 
such an epithet, that it would be productive of some great 
advantage f^Greece# His counsels prevailed, and he proposed 
a decree that the city should be left to the protection of ilinerva, 
the tu telaiy goddess of the Atheuians; that the young men 
should go on board the ships; and that every one sliould provide 
as well as he possibly could for the safety of the children, the 
women, and the slaves, j-- 

^hen this decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Troezene, where they were received'' 
with a generous hospitality. The Troczenians came to ^ 
resolution to maintain them at the public expense, for which 
pilose they allowed each of them two oholi a day; they per¬ 
mitted the childi’en to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and 
provided for their education by paying their tutors. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, Aristotle 
infoi^^ that the court of Areopagus distributed to every man 
w o took part in the expedition eight drachmasy which was the 
p^cipal means of manning the fleet. But Olidemus ascribes 
tim also to a stratagem of Themistocles; for he tells us, that 
^en the Athenians went down to the harbour of Pir®us, the 
was lost from the statue of Minerva; and Themistoclesi 
as Jie ransacked everything, under pretence of searching for it, 
lound large sums of money hid among the baggage, which he 
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applied to the public use; and out of it all necessaries were 
provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a very affect¬ 
ing scene. What pity 1 What admiration of the firmness of 
those men, who, sending their parents and families to a distant 
place, immoved ^vith their cries, their tears, or embraces, had 
the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis! What 
greatly heightened the distress was the number of citizens 
whom they were forced to leave behind, because of their extreme 
old age. And some emotions of tenderness were due even to 
the tame domestic animals, which, ninning to the shore, with 
lamentable bowlings, expressed their affection and regret for the 
persons that had fed them. One of these, a dog that belonged 
to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, 
is said to have leapt into the sea, and to have swum by the side 
of the ship till it reached Salamis, where, quite spent with toil, 
it died immediately. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be added the^, 
following:—He perceived that Aristides was much regretted by ^ , 
the people,,who were apprehensive that out of revenge he might y) 
join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece; 
he therefore caused a(decree^to be made, that all who had been j 
banished only for a time should have leave to return, and by , i 
their counsel and valour assist their fellow-ci^ens in the- 
preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Spai^, iia.d the 
command of the fleet; but, as he was apprehensive of the danger, 
he proposed to set for the IsthmuSy and fix his station near 
the Peloponnesian army. Themistocles, however, opposed it; 
and the account we have of the conference on that occasion 
deserves to be mentioned. When Eurybiades said, “Do not you * 
know, Themistocles, that in the public games such as rise up. ^ 
before their turn are chastised for it?” “Yes,” answered. > 
Themistocles; “yet such as are left behind never gam the 
crown.” Eurybiades, upon this, lifting up his staff, as if he 
intended to strike him, Themistocles said, “ Strike if you please, 
but hear me.” The Lacedsemonians, admiring his comniand of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to say; and Themistocles 
was leading him back to the subject, when one of the officers 
thus interrupted him ; “ It ill becomes you, who have no city, to 
advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our country. 
Themistocles retorted upon him thus: “ Wretch that thou art, 
we have indeed left our walls and houses, not choosing, for the 
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sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves; yet we have 
stm the most respectable city of Greece, m tliese two hunted 
ships, which are here ready to defend you, if you wiU give them 
leave. But if you forsake and betray us a second time, (rreccc 
shall soon find the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a country as that which they have quitted. Tlieso 
words struck Eurybiades with the apprehension that the 
Athenians might fall off from him. We are told also, that as a 
certain Eretrian was attempting to speak, Themistocles said, 
“What! have you, too, something to say about war, who are 
like the fish that hath a sword, but no heart? ” 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
deck, some tell us an owl was seen flying to the right of the 
fleet,* which came and perched upon the shrouds. This omen 
determined the confederates to acCede to his opinion, and to 
prepare for a sea fight. But no sooner did the enemy’s fleet 
appear advancing towards the harbour of Phaleiais in Attica, 
and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself 
was seen marching his land forces to the shore, than the Greeks, 
struck with the sight of such prodigious armamenjs, began to 
forget the counsel of Themistodes, and the Peloponnesians once 
more looked towards the Isthmus. Nay, they resolved to set 
sail that very night, and such orders were given to all the pilots. 
Themistocles, greatly concenied that the Greeks were going 
to give up the advantage of their station in the straits, and to 
retire to their respective coimtries, contrived that stratagem 
which was put in execution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was 
of Persian extraction and a captive, but much attached to 
Themistocles and the tutor of his children. On this occasion 
Themistocles sent him privately to the king of Persia, with 
y orders to tell him that the commander of the Athenians, having 
espq^ed his interest, was the first to inform him of the intended 
the Greeks, and that he exhorted him not to suffer them 
^ to escape; but while they were in this confusion, and at a 
distance from their land forces, to attack and destroy their 
whole army. 

Xerx^ took this information kindly, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship, and immediately gave orders to his officers, 
with two hundred ships, to surroxmd all the passages and to 
enclose the islands that none of the Greeks might escape, and 
men to follow with the rest of the ships at their leisure. 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first that perceived 
• The owl was saored to Miooira, the protectress of the AtbemauB, 
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th^ motion of the enemy, and though he was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished by his means (as has 
been related), he went to him and told him they were sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy.* Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed T,vith his coming to give this intelligence, 
acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and entreated him 
to lend liis assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, 
as they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to 
come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the 
proceedings of Themistocles, and, going to the other admirals 
and captains, encouraged them to engage. WTiile they hai’dly 
gave credit to his report, a Tenian galley, commanded by 
Parsetius, came over from the enemy to bring the same 
account, so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to theii’ combat. 


As soon as it was day Xerxes sat down on an eminence to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as 
Phanodemus \\Tite9, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is separated from Attica by a nairow fj^l^; but 
according to Acestodorous, on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called Kerata, the honis. He was seated on a thi*one of 
gold,! and had many secretaries about him, whose business it was 
to write down the particulars of the action. 


In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admii*al-galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and set off with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sous of Autarctus 
and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphrantide, the soothsayer, 
casting his eye upon them, and at the same time obserring that 
a bright flame blazed out from the rictiins,J while a sneezing 
was heard from the right, took Themistocles by the hand and 
ordered that the three youths should be con secra ted and 
sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured not only of safety, but victory. 


• Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, hut in the isle of ^(^a, 
from whence he sailed by night with great hazard, through the Persian fleet, 
to carry this intelligence. 

t This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, or both, was taken and 
carried to Atliens, where it was couseemted in the temple of tlie Minerva, 
with the golden e^re of Mardouius, wliich was taken afterwards in tlie 
battle of Hatfea. 

X A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen whether it 
were a real one issuing from uu altar or a seeming one (what we call shell¬ 
fire) from the bead of a living person. A sneezing on the right hand, too, 
was deemed a lucky omeu both by the Greeks and Latina. 
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Themistocles was astonished at the Btraugeiiess and cruelty 
of the order; but the multitude, who, in great and jn-cssing 
difficulties, trust rather to absurd than rational methods, invoked 
the god with one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, 
insisted upon their being offered up as the soothsayer Imd 


directs d« 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet -ZEschylus 
speaks of it in hie tragedy entitled Perseo as a mutter he was 
well assured of: 

A thousand ships (for well I know tho number) 

The Persian flag obeyetl; two hundred more 
And seyeu, overspread the seas. 

The Athenians had only one bundled and eighty galleys; 
each carried eighteen men that fought upon deck, four of 
whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

If Themistocles was happy in choosing a place for action, ho 
was no less so in taking advantage of a proi)er time for it; for 


( 


..... ^ 

in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the Grecian^ 
vessels, which were low built and well compacted, but a veiy 
gi'eat one to the Persian ships, which had high stems and lofty 
decks, and were heavy and unwieldy, for it caused them to veer 
in such a manner that their sides were exposed to the Greet 
who attacked them furiously. During tho whole dispute great 
attention was given to the motions of Themistocles, as it was 
believed he knew best bow to proceed. Ariamencs, the Persian 
admiral, a man of distinguished honour, and by far the bravest 
of the king’s brothel’s, directed his manoeuvres cliiefly against 
him. His ship was very tall, and fromTHeuce he threw darts 
and shot forth arroAvs as from the walls of a castle. Hut 
Amimas the DeccUan^ and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
bottona, bore down upon him with their prow , and, both 
f ships meeting, they were fastened together by nrnans of their 


Dr^em beaks, when Ariamenes, boarding their galley, they' 
TCwived him with theii* pikes and pushed him into the sea. 
A^nmia* knew the body amongst other’s that were floating 
week, and caitied it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was thus raging we are told a great light 
appeared, as from Hleusis, and loud sounds and voices Avore 

2“®®® V* H^caraaasu*, distinguished herself above all tho rest 
injT^d^ being tto last that fled, which Xerxes observ- 


I 
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heard through all the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession. A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among the 
crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by degrees till it 
fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitions 
of armed men, they thought they saw, stretching out their 
hands from ^Egina before the Grecian fleet. These they 
conjectiu*ed to be the JEacidcBt to whom, before th^ 
they had addressed their prayers for succom-. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian named 
Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut do^vn the ensigns 
from the enemy’s ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled 
Apollo. As the Persians could come up in the straits but few 
at a time, and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks 
equalling- them in the line fought them tUl the evening, when 
they broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete 
victory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve¬ 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more 
glorious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of 
all the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct 
of Themistocles,* 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disap¬ 
pointment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent by a 
mole so well secured that his land forces might pass over it 
info the island, and that he might shut up the pass entirely 
against the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to sound 
Aristides, pretended it was his own opinion that they shomd 
sail to the Hellespont and break down the bridge of ships, “ For 
so,” says he, “ we may take Asia without stirring out of 
Europe.” Aristides did not in the least relish his proposal, 
but answered him to this purpose: “Till now we have had 
to do with an enemy immersed in luxury, but if we shut him 
up in Greece and drive him to necessity, he who is master of 
such prodigious forces will no longer sit xmder a golden canopy 
and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, 
awakened by danger, attempting everything, and present 
everywhere, he wiB correct his past errors and follow coun¬ 
sels better calculated for success. Instead, therefore, of break¬ 
ing that bridge, we should if possible provide another that he 
may retire the sooner out of Europe.” “ If that is the case, 

• In tUift battle, which was one of the most memorable we find iu bisto^, 
the Grecians lost forty ships and the Persians two hundred, beside a grca 
many more tliat were taken. 
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said Tbemistocles, ‘^we must all consider and contrive how to 
put him upon the most speedy retreat out of Greece.” 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the king’s oi much s. 
whom he found among the prisoners, Aniaces by name, to 
acquaint him, “That the Greeks, since their victory at sea 
were determined to sad to the Hellespont and destroy the 
bridge, but that Tbemistocles, in care for the king’s safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas and pass over into 
Asia, while his friend endeavom*ed to find out pretences of 
delay to prevent- the confederates from pursuing liirn.” 
Xerxes, teirified at the news, retired with the greatest pre- 
cipitation. How prudent the management of Tbemistocles ^ 
amT^stides was, Mai'donius afforded a proof when, -with a 
smaU part of the king’s forces, he put the Greeks ii^oxtreme ^ 
danger of losing all in the battle of Plat«a. • ; 

/y Herodotus tells us that among the cities ^gina^Te awt^ 


-1- ^ wie Clues /iijgma Dore away 

^ the p^; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
. of eny, was universally allowed to have distinguished himself 

C /T^most. for WlKln fheTT T_iT_ a 


• --w uavo tusuuguisnea nimsoli 

^ ^^ost, for wh^ they came to the Isthmus, and every officer 

‘■‘’4^ ^ ^ inscribe upon it the Samos of 

that had done the best service, every one put himself in 
, Ihe fet place and Themistocles in the second. The Laoedm- 
momans, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged EmTbiades 
ffie pme of valour, and Themistocles that of wisdom, hono^- 

iXr tiffi tho'^TT presented the 

iatter With the handsomest chariot in the city, and ordered 

iTtSf S'" S 

a.|5;h “» AO>mI«.: h. waOS „t 

put off all affairs to tht\ Aa pnvate, singly, but 

great ded to K L ® : ^at, ifa^’ng a 

importance. ’ ^ ppeai with the greatest dignity and 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies cast up by 


/ 
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the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and br acele ts upon 
them, he passed by them, and turning to his fiiend, said, 
Take these things to yourself^ for you are not Themistocles. 

To Antiphates, who had foimerly treated him with disdain, 
but in his g\oiy made his com*t to him, he said, Young man, we 
are both come to our senses at the same time, though a little too late. 

He used to say, “ The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves imder him as under a plane tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of its 
leaves and branches.” 

When one of Seriphus told him, “He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country’s.” “ Tine,” 
answered Tliemistocles, “ for neither should I have been greatly 
distinguished if I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been 
an Athenian.” 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
seiwice, setting himself up against Themistocles, and ventiu-ing 
to compare his own exnl^jts with his, he answered him with 
this fable, “There once happened a dispute between the feast 
day and tlio day after the feast. Says the day after the feast, 
I am full of bustle and trouble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy, 
at theii* ease, ever}’thing ready provided. You say right, says 
tha feast day, but if I had not been before you, you would not 
have been at all. iSo, had it not been for me then, where would 
you have been nowX" 

His son, being master of his mother, and by her means of 
him, he said, laughing, “ This child is greater than any man in 
Greece; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I command 
the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he commands Ids' 
mother.” 

As he loved to be particular in everything, when he happened 
to sell a fann, he ordered the crier to add, that it had a good 
neujhbour. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he prefeiTcd the woi-thy 
man to the rich one, and assigned this reason. He had rather 
she should have a man without money than money tviihout a 
man. Such was the pointed manner in which he often 

expressed himself. * 

♦ Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentionmg. 
men Simonicles offered to teach Themistocles the art of memory, he 
answered, Ah / rather teach me the art aff^getting, for I often remember what 
I would not and cannot forget what 1 wonldjf 
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After tbc great actious we have related, liie next cntorpriso 
was to rebuild and fortify the city of Atliens. Theoponipua 
tells us he bribed the Lacedaemonian Ephori^ that they might not 
oppose it; but most historians say he oveiTcached them. Ho 
was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. Tlic 
Spartans complained that the Athenians were fortifying their 
city, and the governor of ASgina, who was come for that purpose, 
supported the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to send proper persons to Atliens to 
inspect the walk, at once gaining time for finishing them, and 
contriving to have hostages at Athens for his return. TIio 


event answered his expectation, for the Lacedaemonians, wlion 
assured how the fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and let 
him go with impunity. o A. 

After this he nuilt anu fortified the iriracus, hatnner observed 


After this be nuilt anu fortified the iriracus, ha<nng observed 
the conveniency of that harbour, by which means he gave the 
city every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics 
were very different from those of the ancient kings of Athens. 
They, we are told, used their endeavoui's to draw the attention 


of their subjects from the business of navigation, that they 
might ^tum it entirely to the cultui'e of the ground ; and to this 
pu^ose they published the fable of the contention between 
Min erva and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former, by producing an olive tree before the judges, gained her 
cai^e. Themistocles did not biing the Piraeus into the city, os 
Aiistophanes, the comic poet, would have it; but he joined 
the city by a line of communication to the Pirmus, and the laud 
to the sea. This measure strengthened the people against the 
X^^nobility, and made them bolder and more untmctable, os power iCi 
/rr^ame with wealth into the hands of masters oishipa, mariners, 
^d pUot^ Hence it was that the oratory in Pmjx, which was 
I - X afterwards turned by the thirty 

I/ ^^s-rds the land, for they believed a maritime power 

^inclmable to a democracy, whereas persons employed in agri- 
KA'} would be leas uneasy imder an oligai'chy. 

JHi^stocles had something still greater in view for 
^engthei^g the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Aerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 

acquainted the citizens in full assembly, 

A ^ greaUy contribute 

thfiir wii 1 v.^ ^ communicated to 

it ^ A 1 Athenians ordered him to communicate 

It to Anstides only, and if he approved of it to put it in 
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execution. Themistocles then informed him “that he had 
thoughts of burning the confederate fleet at Pagasae,” upon 
which Aristides went and declared to the people “that the 
enterprise which Themistocles proposed was indeed the most 
advantageous in the world, but, at the same time, the most un¬ 
just.” The Athenians therefore commanded him to lay aside 
all thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedasmonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the Amphictyons to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
King of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the 
Thessalians, the Aj’gives, and Thebans were expelled from the 
council the Lacedaemonians would have a great majority of 
voices, and consequently procure what decrees they pleased. 
He spoke, therefore, in defence of those states, and brought the 
deputies off from that design by representing that thii-ty-one 
cities only had their share of the bm-den of that war, and that 
the greatest part of these were but of small consideration; that, 
consequently, it would be both unreasonable and dangerous to 
exclude the rest of Greece from the league, and leave the council 
to be dictated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedaemonians, who, for this 
reason, set up Ciiuon against him as a rival in all affaiis of 
state, and used all their interest for his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extoiiing money from them, as we lAw conclude from the 
answer which Herodotus tells us the A^ans gave him to a 
demand of that sort. He told them “ He brought frvo gods 


along with him. Persuasion and Forcey They replied, “ They 

had also two great gods on theii* side, Poverty and Despair^ who 

forbade them to satisfy him.” Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, 

writes with great bitterness against Themistocles, and charges 

him with betraying him, though his friend and host, for money, 

while, for the like paltry consideration, ho procured the retura 

[)f other exiles. So m these verses; 

Pausaniaa you may praise, and you Xantippus, ' 

And you Leutychidas: But sure the hero, « 

\Vho bears the Athenian palm, U Aristides, 

TSTiat is the false, the vain Themistocles ? 

T^e very light is grudg’d him by Latona, 

■VVho, for vile pelf, betray’d Timocreon, 

His friend and host; nor gavo him to behold 
Hifl dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
He 8^’d and left him on a foreign coast. 

■What fatal end awaits the man that kills, 
ihat banishes, that sots the villain up, 
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To fill his glilteriug stores? Wliilo ostentation. 

With vain airs, fain would boast the geiiorous huud, 

And, at the Istlirous, spreads a iiublic hoard 
For crowds that eat, and curse him at the tiamjuet. 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to liis abuse of Tliemis- 

tocles, after the coudemnation and bauishineut of that great 

man, in a poem wliich begins thus; 

Muse c^o^^^l'd with glory, bear this faithful strain, 

Far as tlie Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Thcmistocles for 
favouring the Persians. When, therefore, Themistocles was 
accused of the same traitorous iuclinations he wrote against him 

as follows : Timocreon’s honour to the Medos is sold, 

But yet not liis alone : Ajiother fox 
Fin^ the same fields to prey in. 



As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear to calum- \ 
nies against him, ho was often forced to recount his own / 
services, which rendered him still more insupportable, and when i 



c 
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temple to Diana under the name of Aristobule, or Diana of the best 
counsel, intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only 
to Athens, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his own 
house, in the quarter of Melita. There was, even in our times, 
a statue of TTiemistocles in this temple of Diana Aristobule, y, 
from which it appeared that his asp^ was as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable ^Sy longer to bear that high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the O^^racim, 
and this was nothing more than they had done to others whose 
power was become a burden to them, and who had risen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires; for the Ostracism, 
or ten year^ banishment, was not so much intended to punish 
this or that gi'eat man, as to pacify and mitiga^ the fui*y of ^ 
Envy, who delights in tl^e disgrace of sup^i^^^arac^ra,Vnd ^ 


_ f — 

loses a part of her rapcojir by their fall. p {A(Ay 
In the time of his exile, while he took up ^sf abode^ 


gos,* 


♦ The great Pauaanias, who had beaten the Persians in the battle of Plalfflu, 
Wu who, on xna^y occaaioiifi) ho4 b6haycd with groat generosity as well as 
moderatioa, at last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous treaty with the 
rersians, m h^s, ^ough their interest, to make himself soveroiim of 
Greece. The waited some time for clear proof of his treacherous 

^®*1S** ^d when they had obtained it, determinea to imprison him. But 
oiSrL u j Mmorva Cholcioicos, and they besieged him there. 

^ gates, and his own mother hud the first stone When 
rtaryed him to death they laid hand* on him, and by the time 
they had got hun out of the temple he eipued. ' 
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the affair of Pausanias gave great advantage to the enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused him of treason was 
Leobotes, the son of Alcmaon, of Agraule, and the Spartans 
joined in the impeachment. Pausanias at first concealed his 
plot from Themistocles, though he was his friend; but when he 
saw him an exile, and full of indignation against the Athenians, 
he ventured to communicate his designs to him, showing him 
/the King of Persia’s letters, and exciting him to vengeance 
against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungrateful people. 

- ‘Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pausanias, and refused 
to have the least share in his designs; but he gave no informa¬ 
tion of what had p^ed between them, nor let the secret 
^tcZ-transpire; whether he thought he would desist of himself, or 
that Ee*would be discovered some other way, as he had em- 
barked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise,wi^out any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to yPeatp, there were 
found letters and other wiitings relative to the business, which 
caused no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedce- 
monians raised a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him insisted on the charge. He could not 
defend himself in person, but he answered by letter the 
principal parts of the accusation. For, to obviate the 
calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the Athenians, 
“ T^f^ he who was bom to command, and incapable of 
’t' sem^de, could never sell himself, and Greece along -with 

' himTrto enemies and barbarians.” The people, however, 

listened to his accusei-s, and sent them with orders to bring 
him to his answer before the states of Greece. Of this he had 


timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Corc>Ta; the in¬ 
habitants of which had great obligations to_ him; for a 
difference beriveen them and the people of Corinth had been 
referred to his arbitration, and he had decided it by awarding 
the Corinthians td^ay down twenty talents, and the isle of 
Leucas to be in common between the two parties, as a colony 
fi-om both. From thence he fled to Epirus; and, finding him¬ 
self still pm-sued by the Athenians and Lacedeemonians, he 
tried a very hazardous and imcertain resource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus, King of the Molossians. Admetus had 
made a request to the Athenians, which being rejected with 
scorn by Themistocles in the time of his prosperity and influence 
in the state, the king entertained a deep resentment against him, 
and made no secret of his intention to revenge himself, if ever 
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the Athenian should fall into his power. However, wliilc bo 
was thus flying jEroni place to place, ho was more afraid of tlio 
recent envy of his countrymen, than of the conscquunces of an 
old quaiTel ^vith the king ; and therefore lie went and put him¬ 
self in his hands, appearing before him as a supplicant in a 
particular and extraordinary manner. He took the king’s son, 


who was yet a child, in his arms, and Icneclcd down before 
the household gods. This manner of offering a petition, the 
Molossians look upon as the most effectual, and the only one 
that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whoso name 
was Phthia, suggested this method of sujiplication to Tlicmis- 
tocles. Othei's, that Admetus himself taught him to act the 
p^, that he might have a sacred obligation to allege against 
giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 2^ 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian, found means to 
convey the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, 
and sent them to him; for which Cimon afterwards condemned 
him and put him to death. This account is given by Stesim- 
brotus, yet I know not how, forgetting what he had asseided, 
or making Themistocles forgot it, he tells us lie sailed from 
thence to Sicily, and demanded King Hicro’a daughter in 
mmTiage, promising to bring the Greeks under his subjection ; 
and that, upon Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
^is is not probable. For Theophrastus, in his treatise on 
Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-liorscs to tlio 
Ol^^pic games, and set up a superb paviUon tlierc, Themis- 
tocles har^gued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down,^^ 
and not to suffer the tyi ant’s horses to run. Tlmcydidcs ^vl•ite3 
pi he went by land to the iEgean sea, and embarked at ' 
-I'ydna; that none in the ship knew him, till ho was driven by 
stonn to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athema^; that, through fear of being taken, ho then in- 

was; and 
threatening ho would 
Athemans, however falsely, that they know him 

® ^ 'vessel, ho 

obhged them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia. 

him / of his treasures was privately sent after 

^the ^ discovered and seized 

talents ^ says, amounted to a hundred 

tiile tie^^e^“ V®’ was not worth 

^ T ®“Ployment 8 in the government. 

When he was landed at Ouma. he __ 
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of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, were watching 
to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty to those that were 
determined to get money by any means whatever; for the 
f King of Persia had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending him. He, therefore, retired to ^gae, 
a little to\NTi of the .^olians, where he was known to nobody 
but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great wealth, and 
. had some interest at the Persian coiud;. In his house he was 
concealed a few days ; and, one evening after supper, when the 
saciiffce was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes’s children, cried 
out, as in a raptua*e of inspiration, 

Counsel, 0 Night, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and di’eamed he saw a 
vyff' di*agon coiling round his body, and creeping up to his neck; 
which, as soon as it had touched his face, was tinned into an 
eagle, and covering him with its wdngs, took him up and canied 
him to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to him, 
upon which he rested secui*ely, and was delivered from all his 
fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived tliis method for it. The barbarians 
genera], especially the Persians, are jealous of the women 
^**^en to madness ; not only of their wives, but their slaves and 
concubipes; for, beside the care they take that they shall be seen 
^ by none but their own family, they keep them like prisoners in 
their houses, and when they take a journey, they are put in a 
^ L carriage, close covered on ^ sides. In such a carriage as this 
Tliemistocles was conveyed, the attendants being instructed to 
V, those they met, if they happened to be questioned, that they 

were carrjdng a Grecian lady from Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate that Xerxes was 
then dead, and that it was to his son* Ai*taxerxes that Themis- 
tocles addi'essed himself. But Ephonis, Dinon, Clitarchus, 
Heraclides, and several others, ivrite that Xerxes himself was 
then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucydides seems most 
agi*eeable to clu'jjjology, though that is not perfectly well 
settled, Themist^es, now ready for the dangerous experi¬ 
ment, applied first to Artabanus,t a military officer, and told 

• Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the first year of 
the 79th Olympiad, 462 yeare before tho birth of Chnst; for that was the 
first year of Artaxerxes’s reigu. 

t Son of that Artabanus, captain of the ^rds, who slew Xerxes, and per¬ 
suaded Artaxorxes to cut off Ins elder brother Darius. 
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him, “ He was a Greek, who desired to have audience of tho 
king about mattei'S of great importance, which the king him¬ 
self had much at heart.” Artabanus answered, “ The laws 
of men are different; some esteem one thing honourable, and 
some another; but it becomes all men to honour and observe 
the customs of their own country. With you, the thing most 
admired is said to be liberty and equality. We have many 
excellent laws; and we regard it as one of the most indis¬ 
pensable, to honour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
that deity who preserves and supports the universe. If, there¬ 
fore, you are willing to conform to our customs, and to pros¬ 
trate yourself before the king, you may be permitted to see 
him and speak to him . But if you cannot bring yourself to 
this, you must acquaint him with your business by a third 
person. It would be an infmigement of the custom of his 
country, for the king to admit any one to audience that does 
not worship him.” To this Themistocles replied, “ My business, 
Artabanus, is to add to the king’s honour and power; therefore 
I win comply with your customs, since the god which has 
exalted the Persians, will have it so; and by my means the 
number of the king’s worshippers shall be increased. So let 



this be no hindrance to my communicating to the king what I 
have to say.” “ But who,” said Artabanus, “ shall we say you 
are? for by yo\ir discourse you appear to be no ordinaiy person.” 
Themistocles answered, “ Nobody must know that before the 
king himself.” 


When he was introduced to tho king, and, after his pros¬ 
tration, stood silent, the king commanded the interpreter to 
ask him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put the 
question, and he aiwwered, “ The man that is now come to 
addi'GM himself to you, O king, is Themistocles the Athenian, 
an exile persecuted by the Greeks. The Persians have suffered 
much hy me, but it has been more than compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued; when, after I had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to do 
you also a service. My sentiments are suitable to my present 
misfortunes, and I come prepared either Jip. receive your favour, 
u you are reconciled to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to 
disarm it by my submission. Beject not the testimony my 
enemies have given to the services I have done the Persians, 
and make use of the opportunity my misfortunes afford you, 
wther to show your generosity than to satisfy your revenge. 
If you save me, you save your suppliant; if you destroy mo, 
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you destroy the enemy of Greece.” In hopes of influencing the 
king by an argument di'a\vn from religion, Themistocles added 
to this speech an accoxmt of the vision he had in Nicogenes’s 
house, and an oracle of Jupiter of Dodoua, which ordered him 
to go to one who bore the same 7ia7ne with the god; from which 
he concluded he was sent to him, ^ce both were called, and 

f '^-eally were, great kings. ^1#- %^/^//L 

( The king gave him no answerjrn^gh neqomlrdahisomtrag^ 

and magnaginiity ; but, •with his friends, he fe licitate d himselr 
^ upon this, as the most fortimate event imaginable. We are 
t . also told, that he prayed to A/i/ziantuSy that 1^ enemies might 
/ever be so infatuated as to drive from among them their ablest 


/ever be so in fatua ted as to drive from among them their ablest 
men ; that he offered sacrifice to the gods; and immediately 
.j/t'after made a gi’eat entertaimncnt; nay, that he was so affected 
^ with joy, that when he retired to rest, in the midst of liis sleep, 
he called out three times, 1 have Themistocles the Athenian. 

M vAs soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and 

f\ ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 


%vith reproaches. Nay, when the king had”taken Iiis seat, and 
a respectful silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as 
Themistocles passed him, wMspered him wnth a sigh. Ah! thou 
subtle sei'pent of Greece^ the king's good getiixis has brought thee 
hi^r. However, when he had prostrated himself twice in the 
presence, the king saluted him, and spoke to him graciously, 
telling him, “ He owed him two hundred talents; for, as he 
had delivered himself up, it was but just that he should receive 
the reward offered to any one that should bring him.” He 
promised him much more, assured him of his protection, and 
. //ordered him to declare freely whatever he had to propose 
"w^^^concerning Greece. Tliemistocles replied, “ Tliat a man’s dis- 
' * i/- course was like a piece of tai^ir which, when spread open, 
displays its figures; but when it is folded up, they ai-e hidden 


so as to be able to converse with the lung ^vithout an interpreter. 
Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he enter- 
I kained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs; but as 
^ ^here were then many changes in the ministiy, he incun:e_d the 
I envy of the nobility, who suspected that he had presumed to 
speak too freely of them to the king. The honours that were 
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paid Mm were far superior to those tliat other strangers had 
experienced ; the king took him with him a hunting, conversed 
familiarly with him in his palace, and introduced him to the 
queen mother, who honoured him with her confidence. He 
likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the learning of 


r i. 


\)emaratusk the jCaoBdfu^J^^ who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a lawm*, deS'ed that he might be caiTied 
through Sardis in royal state, with a diadem upon his head, 
Mithropaustes, the king’s cousin-geiman, took him by the hand, 
and said, Demaratus^ this diadem does not camj brains along with it 
to cover; nor would you Jupiter, though you should take hold 
of his thunder." The king'was highly displeased with Demaratus 
for making tMs request, and determined never to forgive him; 
yet, at the desire of Themistocles, he was persuaded to bo 
reconciled to him. And in the following reigns, when tlic 
affairs of Persia and Greece were more closely connected, as oft 
as the kings requested a favour of any Grecian captain, they 
are said to have promised him, in express tenns, That he should 
be a greater man at their court than Themistocles had been. Nay, 
we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the midst of his 
greatness, and the extraordinary respect that was paid him, 
seeing Ms table most elegantly spread, turned to his cliildi’cn, 
and said, Children., we should have been undone^ had it not been 
for our undoing. Most authors agree, that he had three cities 
given Mm, for bread, wine, and meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, 
and Myus.* Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, y 
Percote and Palaescepsis, for Ms chamber and Ms wardrobe. X 
Some business relative to Greece having brought nim 'to 
e sea-coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Upper ' 


the 


Phrygia, who had a design upon hie life, and had long 
prepared certain Pisidians to kill him, when he should lodge in 
a city called Leontocephalus, or Lion^s Head, now determined 
to put it in exe cution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 


The country about Magnesia was so fertile, that it brought Tliomistoclos^ 
a reysMe of wty talents; Lampsacus had in its neighbourhood the noblest' 

; and Myus or Myon abounded in provisions, particularly | 


luual with ^e eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their 

vountoSi to assign them cities and provinces, £ven such provinces as tho 

^gs ntained the revenues of were under particular assignmouta; one pro- 

I, „ ^ faruishmg so much for wine, ano^er for victuals, a third the piivy i 

wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt for her 

AJcibiad.) that many of the provinces wero 

a queen’s wardrobe; ono for her girdle, another for her 

Lf * 1.1 ; and each province bore the name of that part 

pi the dress it was to fnminK 
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the mother of the gods is said to have appeared to him in a 
dream, and thus to have addressed him: “Beware, Themis- 
tocles, of the Lion’s Head, lest the Lion crush you. For this 
warning I require of you Mnesiptolema for my seiwant.” 
Themistocles awoke in great disorder, and when he had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, 
and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night 
ho took up his lodging beyond it; but as one of the horses that 
had carried his tent had fallen into a ri\'er, and his servants 
were busied in spreading the wet hangings to diy, the Pisidiaus, 
who were advancing with their swords di-awn, saw these 
hangings indistinctly by moonlight, and taking them for the 
tent of Themistocles, expected to find him reposing himself 
within. They approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings; 
but the seiwants that had the cai-e of them fell upon them, and 
took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistocles, adiniiing 
the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a temple 
in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Cybele Dindymeney and 
appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema priestess of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he divei*ted himself with 
looking upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great 
number of offerings, ho found in the temple of Cybele, a female 
figure of brass two cubits high, called Uydruphorus or the ivater 
hearer^ which he himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at 
Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of the fines 
of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to show the Athenians 
how much he was honom'ed, and what power he had all over 
the king’s dominions, he addi'cssed himself to the govenior of 
Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to Athens. 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he would 
certainly acquaint the king what sort of a request he had made 
him. Themistocles, alanncd at this menace, applied to the 
governor’s women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to 
pacify him. After this, he behaved with more pnideuce, 
sensible how much he had to feai* fi*om the envy of the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopompus 
says, but took up his abode at Magnesia; wliere, loaded with 
valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Pei-sian nobles, 
he long lived in great sec\irity; for the king, who was engaged 
in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but little attention to 

the concerns of Gi'eece. 
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But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus 
and Cilicia, and Cimon rode triumphant master of the seas, 
then the king of Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, 
and to prevent the growth of their power. He put his forces 
in motion, sent out his generals, and dispatched messengers to 
Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to perform his 
promises, and exert himself against Greece. Hid he not obey 
the summons then?—No—neither resentment against tlio 
Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several ginat generals: and Cimon in par¬ 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above 
all, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies ho had 
gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
him (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to lus 
life as became bis dignity.* Having, therefore, sacrificed to the 
gods, assembled his friends, and taken his last leave, be drank 
bulls’ blood, as is generally reported; or, as some relate it, he 


took a quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having 
lived sixty-five years, most of which ho had spent in civil or 


military emplojunents. When the king was acquainted with the 
cause and manner of his death, he adi^ed him more than over, 
and continued his favom* and bounty to his friends and relations. 

The Maguesians erected a very handsome monument to him. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his friends, 
that the Athenians stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered 
them in the air. Yet Diodorus the geographer writes in bis 
Ti'eatise of Sepulchres, but rather by conjectui’O than certain 
knowledge, that, near the harboiu* of Pireeus, from the pro¬ 
montory of AlcimuSjf the land makes an elbow, and when you 
have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles, in the 
form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is 
supposed to agree in the following lines;— 


Oft as the merchant speeds the passing sail, 
tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail: 
jv^en hostile ships in martial combat meet, 
Thy shade attending hovers o’er the fleet. 



Cl MON. 






IMON was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla. 
That lady was a Thracian, and daughter to l^g 
Olorus, as it stands recorded in the poems of 
Archelaus and Melauthius, written in honour of 
Cimon. So that Thucydides the historian was 


his relation, for his father was called Olorus; a name that had 


been long in the family, and he had gold mines in Thrace. 
Thucydides is said, too, to have been killed in Scapte Hyle, a 
place in that counti-y. His remains, however, were brought 
into Attica, and his monmnent is shown among those of 
Cimon’s family, near the tomb of Elpinice, sister of Cimon. 
But Thucydides was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of 
that of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty 


talents, ‘for which he was thrown into prison by the govern¬ 
ment, and there he died. He loft his son Cimon very young, 
and his daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 

Cimon, at fii’st, was a person of no reputation, but censui-ed 
as a disorderly and riotous young man. He was even com¬ 
pared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his stupidity, was 
called Coalemos (that is, Ideot.) Stesimbrotus, the Thasian, 
who was his contemporary, says, he had no knowledge of 
music, or any other accomplishment which was in vogue among 
the Greeks, and that he bad not the least spark of the Attic 
wit or eloquence; but that there was a genei^sityjuLd.amc.ei'ity 
iB_lil9_be^yiour, wliich showed the composition of his soul to 
be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the Herciiles of 


Euripides, he was 

I Hough and unbred, but great on great occasiouB. 

And therefore we may well add that article to the account 

Stesimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of much irregularity of life; 
but the rest of his conduct was great and admirable. In 
courage he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in prudence to 
Themistocles, and he was confessedly an honester man th^ 
either of them. He could not be said to come short of them in 
abilities for war; and even while he was young and without 
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militaiy experience, it is surprising ho%v much he exceeded 
them in political virtue. When Tliemistocles, upon the 
invasion of the Medes, advised tlie people to quit their city and 
territoiy, and retii*e to the straits of Salainis, to try their 
fortunes in a naval combat, the generality wen^ astonished at 
the rashness of the enterprise. But Ciinon, with a gay air, led 
the way with his friends, through the Ceramicus to the 
citadel, candying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to tho 
goddess. This was to show that Athens had no need of 
cavahy, but of marine forces, on the present occasion. After 
he had consecrated the bridle, and talccn down a shield from tho 
wall, lie paid his devotions to the goddess, and tlien went down 
to the sea; by which moans he inspired numbers udth courage 
to embark. Besides, as the poet Ion informs ns, ho was not 
unhandsome in his person, but tali and majestic, and had 
an abundance of hair which cui'led upon his shoulders. He 
distinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in tho 
battle, that .he gained not only the praise, but the Iicarts of his 
counti-ymen; insomuch that many joined his train, and 
exhorted him to think of designs and actions worthy of those 
at Marathon. 


^en he applied for a share in the administration, the people 
rweived him with pleasuie. By this time they were weary of 
ihemistocles, and as they knew Cimon’s engaging and humane 
behaviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural 
mildn^s and ea^ur, they promoted him to the highest honours 

-^^stides, the son of Lysimachus, 
contnbu^ not a httle to his advancement. He saw the good- 

of his disposition, and set him up as a rival against the 
ke^ess and daring spii'it of Themistocles. 

^ven out of Greece, Cimon was 
Athenians had not now the chief com- 
and at sea, but acted under the orders of Pausanius the 

”• was to eqUs 

more commodious manner, and to make them 

TtoLt ^ “ Pausamus began 

be^^rthe fl! letters to the king, about 

thrSL®in*^a .r* “ ““sequence of which he treated 

man^nX. Haughty style, and fooUshly gave in to 

othi authority f Cimon, on 

msensibly gained the 
command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind Ld obliging 
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mamiers. For the greatest part of the allies, no longer able to 
beai* the severity and pride of Pausanius, put themselves under 
the direction of Cimon and Aiistides. At the same time they 
wrote to the ephoriy to desire them to recall Pausanius, by whom 
Sparta was so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discomposed. 
^ It is related, that when Pausanius was at Byzantium, he cast 
^ ^is eyes upon a maiden named Cleonice, of a noble family there, 
' insisted on having her for an attendant. The parents, 

int i^da ted by his power, were under the hard necessity of 
9 ^vmg up fheir daughter. The young woman begged that the 
light mi^ht be taken out of his apartment, that she might go to 
his room in ^crecy and silence. When she entered he was asleep, 
and she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick, and threw 
it do'wn. ' The noise waked him suddenly, and he, in his con- 
fiMion, thinking it was an enemy coming to assassinate him, 
unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, and j)hmged it jpito the 
virgin’s heart. After this he coidd never I'est. Her image 
, appeared to him every night, and mth a menacing tone repeated 
^5 heroic verse— 

y r" Go to the fate which pride and luet prepare! 

The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon 
to besiege him in Byzantium. But he found means to escape 
thence; and as he was still haunted by the spectre, he is said to 
have applied to a temple at Heraclea, where the inan&s of the 
dead were consulted. There he invoked the spirit of Cleonice, 

, and entreated her paidon. She appeared, and told him, “ He 
A^ would soon be delivered from all his troubles, after he returned 
Jto Sparta,” in which, it seems his death was enig ipatica llv 
foretold.* ''' 

I All the confederates had now put themselves under the 

conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon 
intelligence that some of the most honourable of the Peisians, 
and of the king’s relations, had seized the city of Eion upon the 
river Stiymon, and gi*eatly harassed the Greeks in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. Cimon engaged and defeated the Persian forces, and 
then shut them up in the to^vn. After this, he dislodged the 
* Thracians above the Strymon, who had used to supply the 
✓J^town with provisions, and kept so strict a guard over the 
countiy, that no convoys could escape him. By this means, 
the place was reduc^ to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 

* The LacedffimonianB having resolved to seize him, he fled for refuge to a 
temple of Minerva called Chalcioucos. There they shut him up and starved 
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general, in absolute despair, set lire to it, and so perished thoro 
with his friends and all his substance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of tlie t<»\vni, 
but there was no advantage to be reaped from it wortli men¬ 
tioning, because the barbarians had destroyed all hy fire. Tlio 
country about it, however, was very beautiful and fertile, and 
that he settled with the Athenians. For this reason the i)eople 
of Athens permitted him to erect there three marble rhrmcCy 
which had the following inscriptions : 


j / I jAVhere Strymon with his silver waves / 
M • lofty towers of Eion laves, x. 

f>Tho hapless Mede, with faraiue press’d, 3 
Ij^The force of Grecian arms coiifeBs'd. 4^ 

i o I rLet him, who bom in distant days, ^ 
^ WBeholds these mouumeuts of praise— / 
l»Tliese forms that valour’s glory bjivo— ^ 
13 And see bow Athens crowns the brave, 2 
^ js For honour feel the patriot sigh, a 

|7 And for his country team to oic. I I 


il'i 


And for his country team to ai« 

/ 1/Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 
^ N^heu Mnestheus leads Ins Atti 
w lifehold ! he bears in Homer sti. 
/ liixrhe nabn of military skill. 


% 

n 


leu Mnestheus leads Ins Attic bauds, 1 %. 
hold ! he bears in Homer still / X 

e pabn of mibtary skill, / Cf 

every age, on every coast, I j| 

Tis thus the sous of Athens boast! i Z 


thens boast! 


If 


3l 

s\ 

i 

1 

8 
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Though Oimon’s name does not appear in any of these 
inscriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them as the 
highest pitch of honoui*. For neither Themistocles uor Mil- 


tiades Were favoui'ed with anything of that land. Nay, when 
the latter asked only for a crown of olive, Sochares of the ward 
of Decolea stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
against it, in terms that were not candid indeed, but agreeable 
to the people. He said, “Miltiades, when you shall fight the 
barbarians alone, and conquer alone, then ask to have honoui ‘3 
paid you alone.” What was it then that induced them to give the 
preference so greatly to this action of Cimon ? Was it not that, 
mider the other generals, they fought for their lives and 
existence as a people, but under him they were able to distress 
heir ene^es, by carrying war into tlio countiues whore they 
had Mtabl^hed themselves, and by colonising Eion and Amphi- 
poUs? They planted a colony too in the isle of Scyros, which 
^9 ^uced by Oimon on the occasion I am going to mention, 
^e Holopes, who then held it, paid no attention to agriculture, 
ihey had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared even the merchants and sti'angers who came into 
heir ports, but in that of Otesium plundered some Thessalians 
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who came' to traffic with them, and put them in prison. These 
prisoners, however, found means to escape, and went and lodged 
an impeachment against the place before the Amphictyones, who 
commanded the whole island to make restitution. Those who 
had no concern in the robbeiy were unwilling to pay anything, 
and, instead of that, called upon the pereons who committed it, 
and had the goods in theii' hands, to make satisfaction. But 
these pirates, apprehensive of. the consequence, sent to invite 
Cimou to come wtHT his ships and take the to'wn, which they 
promised to deliver.up to him. In puisuance of this, Cimon 
took tlie island, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the .^gean 
sea of c^sairs. /'} , 

Tliis o^e, he ‘Recollected that theii’ ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of ^geus, had retiicd from Athens to Scyi'os, and was there 
treacherously killed by king Lycomedes, who entertained some 
suspicion of him. And as there was an or^ple which had 
enjoined the Athenians to bring back his remains, and to honour 
liim as a deini-god, Cimon set himself to search for his tomb. 

This was no easy undertaking, for the people of Scyros had all 
along refused to declare where he lay, or to suffer any search for 
his bones. At last, wth much pains and inquii-y, he discovered 
the repository, and put his remains, set off with all imaginable 
magnificence, on boa.rd his o^vn galley', and earned them to the 
ancient seat of that hero, almost hundi’ed years after he had 
left it.* . 

Nothing could give the people more pleasm*e than tliis event. 

To commemorate it, they instituted games, in which the tragic 
poets were to tij their skill; and the dispute was very remark¬ 
able. Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first piece upon 
the theatre; and Aphepsion, the archon, perceiving that the 
' audience were not unprejudiced , did not appoint the judges by 
in the usual iSTanner'.'* method he took was this: when 
ful^W^Cimon aud his officers had entered the theatre, and made the due 
/^libations to the god who presided over the games, the archon 
' cl wdSd not suffer them to retire, but obliged them to sit do-wn 
“^^^and select ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The ^ 
dignity of the judges caused an extraordinary emulation among/^i^ 
tlie actoi-s. Sophocles gained the piize; at which iE^chylus was 
80 much gi-ieved and disconcerted, that he could not beai- to stay 
much longer in Athens, but in anger retired to Sicily, where he 
died, and was buried near Gela. 


• Plutarch could not make a mistake of four hundred years. We are per¬ 
suaded, therefore, that he wrote hundud. 
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Ion tolls us, tliat when he was very young, and lately como 

from Chios to Athens, he su ppe d at Laomedon’s witli Ciniou. 

After supper, when the libations were over, Crniou was desired 

to sing, and he did it so agi*eeably, that the company prefeiTcd 

him, in point of politeness, to Themistocles, For he, on a like , 

occasion, said, “ He had not leaiiied to sing or play upon tho j 

harp; but he knew how to raise a small city to wealth and /• 

greatness.” The conversation aftenvards turned upon tlio | 

actions of Cimon, and each of the guests dwelt upon such as 

appeared to him the most considerable; lie, f»)r his -part, 

mentioned only this, which he looked upon as the most artful 

expedient he had niade use of. A gi*eat number of barbarians 

were made prisoners in Sestos and at Byzantium; and the allies 

desired Cimon to make a division of the booty. Cimon placed 

the prisoner, quite naked, on one side, and all tlicir onianients 

on the other. The allies complained the shares were not ecpial; 

whereupon he bade them take which part they pleased, assuring 

them thdt the Athenians would be satisfied with what they left.' 

Herophytus the Samian advised them to make choice of tho 

Persian spoils, and of coui'se the Persian captives fell to* tho 

share of the Athenians. For the present, Cimon was ridiculed 

in private for the division he had made; because the allies liad 

chains of gold, rich coUai's and bracelets, and robes of scarlet and 

purple to show, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 

slaves, and those mostly very unfit for labom-. But a little after, 

wf and relations of the prisoners came down from 

Ph^ma and Lydia, and gave large sums for theii' ransom. So 

that Ounon with the money purchased four months’ pronsions 

tor his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the Athenian 
treasury^ 

<^on by this time had acquired a great fortune; and what 
^ had gamed gloriously in the war froip the enemy, ho laid out 
^th as much reputation upon his fellow-citizens. Ho ordered 
he fences of hm fields and gardens to be thrown down, that 

as his own countrymen, might freely pai*take 
in ^ Provided at his house every day, 

P®”"" repaired to it at pleasme, and had 

to rive 

savf thi^ ^ attention to pubUc affairs. Aristotle, indeed, 

provided for all the citizens in general 

h« w r/ that of Lacia. ' 

When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
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well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a 
mean dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes 
with him. This was great and noble. But beside this, the 
same attendants carried with them a quantity of money, and 
when they met in the market-place unth any necessitous 
person of tolerable appearance, they took care to slip some 
pieces into his hand as privately as possible. Cratinus, the 
comic writer, seems to have referred to these circumstances in 
one of his pieces entitled Archiloehi: 


Even I Metrobius, though a scrivener, hoped 
To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And Live to my last hour at Cimon’s table; 

Cimon! the best and noblest of the Greeks! 

Whose wide-spread bounty vied with that of Heaven! 

But, ah! he’s gone before me! 

(jorgias the Leontine gave him this character, “ He got riches 
to use them, and used them so as to be honom*ed on their 
account.” And Critias, one of the thirty tp-auts, in his 
Elegies thus expresses the utmost extent of his ^vishes: s > 

Tlie wealth of Scopia’s heirs, the soul of Cimon, 'Ul/! IH' 
And the famed troi'hies of Agesilaus. Dll 

Lichas the Lacedsemoniau,' we know, gained a great name 
among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining strangci-s who 
came to see the public exercises of the Spartan youth. But 
the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient hos¬ 
pitality and bounty of the Atheniaus. Tliey indeed taught the 
Greeks to sow bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of 
wells, and of the benefit of fire: in these thmgs they justly 
glory. But Ciiuon’s house was a kind of common hall for all 
the people; the fii-st fimits of his lands were theirs; whatever 
the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, they freely 
gathered; nor were strangers in the least deban'ed from them ; 
so that he in some raeasui’e reeved the co mmuni ty of goods, 
which prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the poets 
tell so much of. Those who malevolently ascribed this 
liberality of his to a desire of flattering or coitrting the people, 
ff were refuted by the rest of his conduct, in which he favoured 
sr jAhe nobHity, and inclined to the constitution and custom of 
^^^^Lacedaemon. When Themistocles wanted to raise the power 
and privileges of the commons too high, he joined Aristides to 
if^toppose him. In like manner he opposed Ephialtes, who, to 
' .ingratiate himseH with the people, attempted to aboUsh the 
^v^ourt of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in the 
oiiminiflf:rfttion. excBDt Aristidcs and Ephialtes, pillaging the 
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public, yet he kept hia own hands clean, and in aJl his speeches 
and actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested. One 
instance of this they give us in his behaviour to Rhcesaces, a 
barbanan who had revolted from the king of Persia, and was 
come to Athens with great treasmes. This man, finding him¬ 
self harassed by informers there, applied to Cimon for his 
protection; and, to gain his favoui-, placed two cups, tho one 
full of gold, and the other of silver darics, in his antechamber. 
Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled, and asked him, 
\» Whether he should choose to have him his mercenary or his 
\friend ? ” “ My fiiend, undoubtedly,” said the bartmrian. “ Go 

then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back with you; for 
u 1 be your friend, your money Ti^dll be mine whenever I have 
Joccasion of it.” 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their contribu¬ 
tions, began to scruple the furnishing the ships and men. 
wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the 
, ^ound in quiet and tranqiuUity, particularly as the barbaiians 
'kept at home, and gave them no disturbance. The other 


Athenian generals took every method to compel them to make ^ 
good theii' q uota , and by prosecutions and fines rendered the 
/’Athenian government oppressive and i nyidions . But Cimon ^ 
^'^took a different course when he had the command. He used no 


compulsion to any Grecian; he took money and ships unmanned 
of such as did not choose to serve in person; and thus suffered 
them to be led by the charms of ease to domestic employment, 
to husbandry and manufactmes: so that, of a warlike people, 
they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxury and 
pleasure, quite unfit for auytliing in the military department. 
On the other hand, he made all the Athenians in their turns 
serve on board his ships, and kept them in continual exercise. 
By these means he extended the Athenian dominion over the 
aUies, who were all the while paying him for it. Tlie Athenians 
were always upon one expe^tion or other; had their weapons 
for ever in their hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of 
service; hence it was that the allies learned to fear and flatter 
them, and instead of being their fellow-soldiers as formerly, 
insensibly became their tributaries and subjects. 

Add to this, that no mui humbled the pride and arroganep 
of the great king more than Cimon. Not satisfied with"clHvmg 
him out of Greece, he pursued his footsteps, and without suffer¬ 
ing him to take breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of 
ms dominions, and drew over others to the Grecian league; 
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insomuch that in aU Asia, from Ionia to PamphyUa, there was 
not a Persian standai'd to be seen. As soon as he was infomed 
^ that the king’s fleets and armies lay upon the Pamphylian coast, 
he wanted to intMdate them in such a manner that they 
•should never more venture beyoud the Chelidonian isles. For 
this purpose he set sail from Cnidus and Triopium with a fleet 
of two hundi*ed galleys, which Themistocles had, in their fu-st 
construction, made light and fit to turn with the utmost agility. 
Cimon widened them, aud joined a platform to the deck of 
each, that there might in time of action be room for a greater 
number of combatants. When he andved at Phaselis, which 
was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fleet, 
nor revolt from the king, he ravaged their ten-itones, and 
advanced to assault their walls. Hereupon the Chians who 
were among his forces, having of old had a friendship for the 
people of Phaselis, on one side endeavoured to pacify Cimon, 
and on the other addressed themselves to the towsmen, by 
letters fastened to arrows, which they shot over the walls. At 
length they reconciled the two parties; the conditions were, 
that the Phaselites should pay do^vn ten talents, and should 
follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the king’s fleet, and 
Pherendates his land forces; but Callisthenes will have it, that 
Ariomandes the son of Grobyras was at the head of the Persians, 
He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor in the liver Eiuy- 
medon, aud did not yet choose to come to an engagement with 
the Greeks, because he expected a reinforcement of eighty 
Phoenician ships from Cyprus. On the other hand, Cimon 
wanted to prevent that junction, and therefore sailed ivith a 
resolution to compel the Persians to fight, if they declined it. 
To avoid it, they pushed up the nver. But when Cimon came 
up, they attempted to make head against him %vith six hundi*ed 
ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus wiites, with 
three hundred and fifty. They performed, however, nothing 
worthy of such a fleet, but presently made for land. The fore¬ 
most got on shore, and escaped to the army which was drawn 
up hard by. The Greeks laid bold on the rest and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their ships. A certain proof 
that the Persian fleet were very numerous, is, that though 
many in all probability got away, and many others were 
destroyed, yet the Athenians, took no less than two hundred 
vessels. 

The barbaiian land fom^advanced close to the sea; but it 
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appeared to Cimon an arduous uudei-taldng to malio his 
landing by dint of sword, and with his tro»»ps, who weio 
fatigued with tlie late action, to engage those tliat were (iuito 
fresh and many times their number. Notwithstanding this, ho 
saw the coui*age and spuits of his men elevated with tlioir lalo 
victoiy, and that they were very desirous to be led against tlie 
enemy. He therefore disembarked his heavy-armed infantry, 
yet waim from the action. They laished forward with loud 
shouts, and the Pei'sians stood and received tlicin with a good 
countenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the bravest 
and most distinguished among the Athenians were slain. At 
last with much difficulty the barbarians were put to the rout: 
many were killed, and many others were taken, together witli 
their pavilions full of all manner of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in 
one day, and by these two actions outdid the victory of Salamis 
at sea, and of Platsea on laud. He added, iiowover, a new 
trophy to his victories. Upon intelligence that the eighty 
Phoenician galleys, which were not in tho battle, were arrived 
at Hydros,* he steered that way as fust as possible. They had 
not received any certain account of the forces to whoso assist¬ 
ance they were going; and as this suspense much intimidated 
them, they were easUy defeated, with the loss of all their ships 
and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the kin g of Persia, that lio oamo 
mto that famous peace, which limited him to the distance of ii 
d^’s journey on horseback from tho Grecian sea; and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or other ships of 
war should ever come within the Oyanean and Cholidonian isles. 
O^sthenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to these con¬ 
ditions; but he allows that his subsequent behaviour was 
equivalent to such an agreement. For his fears, consequent 
upon the defeat, made him retire so far from Greece, that 
^emles mth fifty ships, and Ephialtes with no more than 
JMrty, safled beyond the Chelidonian rocks without meeting 
mth ajiy fleet of the barbarians. However, in the collection of 
^ by Crateinis, there is a copy of tho 

hiLw« \ which are in substance the same as we 

art them. We are told also, that the Athenians built 

honouTsi fn r occasion, and that they paid particular 

raised frvmt negotiated the treaty. So much was 

Mised from the sal© of the spoils, that besides what was 

• Thought to meau Cyprus, 
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reserved for other occasions, the people had money enough to 
build the wall on the south side of the citadel. Nay, such was 
the tre^ure this expedition afforded, tliat by it were laid the 
foundations of the long walls called Legs; they were not 
finished indeed till some time after. And as the place where 
they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Cimon 
at his own expense had the bottom secured by ramming down 
lai-ge stones and binding them with gravel. He, too, fii*st 
adorned the city with those elegant and noble places for exer¬ 
cise and disputation, which a^ little after came to be so much 
admired. He planted the forum ^dth plane trees: and whereas 
the academy before was a dry and unsightly plat, he brought 
water to it, and sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady walks. 

By this time the Persians refused to evacuate the Cherso- 
nesus; and, instead of that, called doun the Thracians to their 
assistance. Cimon set out against them from Athens ^\dth a 
veiy few galleys, and as they looked upon him with contempt 
on that account, he attacked them, and udth four ships only 
took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the Persians, and 
beat the Tln-acians too; by which success he reduced the whole 
Chersonesus to the obedience of Athens. After this, he 
defeated at sea the Thesians, who had revolted from the 
Athenians, took three-and-thirty of their ships, and stormed 
theii’ to^vn. The gold mines wliich were in the neighbouring 
continent he secured to his countrym^ together mth the 
whole Thesian teiTitories. %J0- I/'- 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade Macedonia, 
and possibly to conquer great part of it; and as he neglected 
the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to the presents 
which king Alexander made him . His enemies, therefore, 
impeached liim for it, and brought him to his trial. In his 
defence he thus addressed his judges: “I have no connection 
■with lich lonians or Thessalians, whom other generals have 
applied to, in hopes of receiving compliments and treasures 
from them. My attachment is to the Macedonians,* whose 
frugality and sobriety I honour and imitate; things preferable 
with me to all the wealth in the world. I love indeed to emich 
my country at the expense of its enemies.” Stesimbrotus, who 
mentions this trial, says Elpinice waited on Pericles at his o\va 
house, to entreat that he would behave with some lenity to her 

• The mauuBcripta in general have Lacedamonians, and that is probably 
the true reading. 
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brotlier: for Peiicles was the most vehement accuser ho had. 
At present, he only said, “You are old, Elpinice, much too old 
to transact such business as this.” However, when the cause 
came on, he was favou2*able enough to Oimon, and rose up only 
once to speak during the whole impeachment, and then he did 
it in a slight manner. Cimon therefore was honourably 
acquitted. 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and 
restrained the people who were invading the province of 
the nobility, and wanted to appropriate the direction of every¬ 
thing to themselves. But when he was gone out upon a new 
expedition, they broke out again, and, overturning the constitu¬ 


tion and most sacred customs of their country, at the instigation 
of Ephiaites, they took fi*om the council of Areopagus those ^-7^ 
causes that used to come before it, and left it the cog nisag ee of 
but very few. Thus, by bringing all matters before themselves, 
they made the government a perfect democracy. And tliis 
they did with the conciuTence of Pericles, who by this time 
was grown very powerful, and had espoused their party. It 
was mth great indignation that Cimon found, at his return, the 
^gnity of that high court insulted; and ho set himself to restore 
its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as had 
obtained imder Clisthenes. Upon this, his adversaries raised 
a great clamour, and exasperated the people against him, not 
forgetting his attachment to the Lacedeemonians. 

Piom his first setting out in life, he had an attachment to 
the Lacedaemonians. According to Stesimbrotus, he called one 
of the twins he had Lacedaemonius, and the other Eleus. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion of 
Cunon. Being declared enemies to Themistocles, they much 
rather chose to a^'ere to Oimon, though but a young man at 
the head of affairs in Athens. The Athenians, too, at fii-st 
^w tt^ with pleasure, because they reaped great advantages 
from the regard which they had for Oimon. When they began 
^ lead among the aides, and were gaining the chief 

+u ^ business of the league, it was no uneasiness 
to^em to see the honour and esteem he was held in. Indeed, 

pitched upon for transacting that 

account of his humane behaviour to the allies and 

Lacedfflmonians. But when they were 

flHll powerful, it gave them pain to see Cimon 

peonle at th For he was always magnifying that 

people at their expense; and particulai*ly, as Stesimbroto tells 
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US, ulieu he had any fault to find udth them, he used to say, 
“The Lacedaemoaians woxdd not have done so.” On this 
account his couutrjTuen began to envy and to hate him. 
'e^;'^"They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, 
^ which took its rise as follows. In the foui*th year of the reign 
of Ai'chidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, there happened the 
vj Vgreatest earthquake at Sparta that ever was heard of. The 
^ 'g^-ound in many parts of Laconia was cleft asunder; Mount 
'si laygetus felt the shock, and its ridges were torn off: the 


U 


whole city was di sman tled, except five houses. The young 
men and boys were*e^cising in the portico, and it is said that 
a little before the earthquake a hare'^rossed the place, upon 
which the young men, naked and anointed as they were, ran 
out in sport after it. The building fell upon the boys that 
remained, and desti'oyed them altogether. 

Archidamus, amidst the present danger, perceived another 
that was likely to ensue, and, as he saw the people busy in 
endeavouring to save their most valuable moveables, he ordered 
the trumpets to give the alarm, as if some enemy were ready 
to fall upon them, that they might repair to him immediately 
with their weapons in their hands. This was the only thing 
which at that crisis saved Sparta. For the Helots flocked 
together on all sides from the fields to despatch such as had 
escaped the earthquake, but finding them armed and in good 
order they returned to their villages and declared open war. 
At the same time they pereuaded some of theii' neighbours, 
among whom were the Messenians, to join them against 
Spai’ta. 

In this gi'eat distress the Lacedasmonians sent Periclidas to 
Athens to beg for succoui’s. Aristophanes,’*^ in his comic way, 
says, “There was an extraordinaiy contrast between his pale 
face and his red robe as he sat a suppliant at the altars and 
asked us for troops.” Ephialtes strongly opposed and protested 
against giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to their o\vn, insisting that they ought rather to suffer the 
pride of Spai'ta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, as 
Critias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to tlie enlai'ge- 
ment of the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to 
march with a great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words 
which had the most effect upon them. He desired them, it 
seems, “ Not to suffer Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive 
theii’ own city of its companion'.” r j 


• Lysistrata, 1. 1140. 
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When he returned from assisting the Lacedeemoniaus, ho 
mai-ched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com¬ 
plained in high terms of his bringing in his troops without 
permission of the citizens: “For” said she, “when we knock 
at another man’s door, we do not enter \ritbout leave from the 
master.” “But you, Lachartus,” answered Cimon, “did not 
knock at the gates of Cleone and Megara, but broke them in 
pieces, and forced your way iu upon this principle, that 
nothing should be shut against the strong.” With this bold¬ 
ness and propriety too did he speak to the Corinthian, and then 
pursued & march. 

After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second 
time against the Messenians and Helots in Ithome. But when 
they were arrived, they were more afraid of theii* spirit of 
enterprise than of the enemy, and therefore, of «iU their allies, 
sent them only back again, as persons suspected of some 
dishonourable design. They returned full of resentment, of 
course,* and now openly declared themselves against the 
partisans of the Lacedaemonians, and particularly against 
Cimon. In consequence of this, upon a slight pretence, they 
banished him for ten yeai's, which is the tenn the ostracism 
extends to. 


In the meantime, the Lacedaemomans, in their return from 
an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from the 
Phocians, encamped at Tanagra, The Athenians came to give 
them battle. On this occasion Cimon appeared in arms among 
those of his own tribe, which was that of Oeneis, to fight for 
his country against the Lacedaemonians. When the council of 
five hundred heard of it, they were afraid lhat his enemies 
would raise a clamour against him, as if he was only come to 
throw things into confusion, and to biing the Lacedaemonians 
mto Athens, and therefore forbade the generals to receive him. 
Cimon, upon this, retired, after he had desired Futhippus the 
Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, who were most 
censured as partisans of Spai'ta, to exert themselves gloriously 
again^ the enemy, and bit their behaviour to wipe off the - 

i.nes6 brave men, in number about a hundred, took Cimon’s 
armoi^ (as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, 

o?w r j^to a close body, and fought till they 

fell with the greatest ardo^ imaginable. The Athenians 

of thia affront, broke alliance with Sparta, 

J ined in confederacy with the Aigivos. THtrain. 1. i. 
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regi'etted tliem exceedingly, and repented of the unjust c ensur es 
they had fixed upon them. Theu' resentment against Cimon, 
too, soon abated, partly from the remembrance of his past 
services, and partly from the difficulties they lay under at the 
present j unsure. Tliey were beaten in the gi’eat battle fought 
at Tauagi'a, and they expected another aimy would come 
against them from Peloponnesus the next spring. Hence it 
was that they recalled Cimon from banishment, and Pericles 


him self was the first to propose it. With so mucl ^andou ^ 
were difierences managed then, so moderate the resentmelits oi 


men, and so easily laid down, where the public good requii*ed it! 
Ambition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded to the 
interests and necessities of tJieir country! 

I Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the war, and 
. ^reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw 
Athenians would not sit down quietly, but still wanted to 
^.be in motion, and to agg randi ze themselves by new expeditions, 
prevent their exciting further troubles in Greece, and 
(r giving a handle for intestine _wai-s, and heavy complaints of the 
allies against Athene, on’ ^count of theii* foimidable fleets 
travei*sing the seas about the islands and round Peloponnesus, 
he fitted out a fleet of two hundi’cd sail, to carry wai' into 
Egypt and Cyprus. Tins he thought would answer two 
intentions; it would accustom the Athenians to conflicts wth 
the barbarians, and it woiJd improve their substance in an 
honourable manner, by bringing the rich spoils of then* natural 
enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Cimon had tliis dream. An angry bitch seemed to 
b^ at liim, and, something between barking and a hiunan . 
voice, to utter these words —Come on; I and tw/ whelps with 


pleasure shall receive thee. Though the dream was hard to 
intei-pret, Astyphilus the Posidonian, a great diviner, and 
a friend of Cimon’s, told him it signified his death. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and there¬ 
fore he set sail. He sent sixty of his galleys against Egj'pt, 
and with the rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated 
the king’s fleet, consisting of Phcenician and Cilician ships, 
made himself master of the cities in that cii-cuit, and watched 
his opportunity to penetrate into Egypt. Everthing was gi-eat 
in the designs he foimed. He thought of nothing less than 


ovei-tuming the whole Pei-sian empii’e ; and the rather, because 
he was informed that Themistocles was in gi-eat reputation and 
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power with the barbanans, and liad proraieed tlio king to take 
the conduct of the Grecian war wlicnever he entered up<ni it. 
But Themistocles, in despair of managing it to any advantage, 
and of getting the better of the good fortune and valour of 
CimoD, fell by his omi hand. 

When Cimon had formed these gi-eat projects, as a first step 
towards them he cast anchor before Cyprus. From thence lie 
sent persons in whom he could c^nfid,e with a piivatc tjuostion 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon^for thcii- errand was entirely 
unknown. Nor did the deity retun\ tliein any answer; but 
immediately upon their aiiival ordered tlieir rctuni, “ because 
Cimon,” said he, “ is already with me.” The messengers upon 
this took the road to the sea, and when they reached the 
Grecian camp, which was then on the coasts of Egypt, they 
found that Cimon was dead. Tliey then inrpured wliat day be 
died, and, companng it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departure was enig mat ically pointed at 
in the expression, “That he was ab*eady wI^ITthe gods.” 

According to most authoi's he died a natural death during tlio 
siege of Citium; but some say be died of a wound he received 


in an engagement with the barbarians. 


The last advice he gave those about him was to sail away 
immediately, and to conceal liis death. Accordingly, before the 
enemy or their allies knew the real state of tlie case, they 
returned in safety by the generalship of Cimon, exercised, as 
Phauodemus says, thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general who . 
did anything considerable against the barbarians. Tlie leading k'i 
orators were little better than iueendiaries. who set the Greeks 
one against another, and involvecTHiem in i ntestine wars ; nor " 
was there a^ healing hand to intei'pose. bllfus the king’s 
affairs had time to recover themselves, and inexpressible iniiu 
was brought upon the powei*s of Greece. Long after this, 
indeed, AgesQaus canned his anns into Asia, and renewed the 
war awhile against the king’s lieutenants on the coast; but ho 
was so soon recalled by the seditions and tumults which broke 
out afresh in Greece that he could do notliing extraordinary. 

The Persian tax-gatherers were then left amidst the cities in 
alliance and friendship with the Greeks ; whereas, wliile Cimon 
had the command, not a single collector was seen, nor so much 

as a horseman appeared witkin four hundi'ed fuidongs fi*om the 
sea-coast. 
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HEN Cffisar happened to see some strangers of 


Kome carr)’ing young dogs and monkeys in 
their ai-ms, and fondly caressing them, he asked, 
TVhether the women in their country never bore 
any children?” thus repi'ojjng \vith a proper 
seventy those who lavish upon brutes tffat natural tendeniess 
which is due only to mSnkind. In the same manner we must! 
condemn those who employ that ciuiosity and love of knowJ 
ledge wliich natui’e has implanted in the human soul. * 
low and worthle‘5s subjects, while they neglect such 
excellent and usefuir^ Oui* senses, indeed, by an 
almost mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward 
objects, whether agreeable or offensive: but the mind, possessed 
of a sclf-dii-ectiug power, may tium its attention to whatever 
it thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the 
most useful pursuits, not barely in contemplation, but in such 
contemplation as may nourish its faculties. For as that 
colour ia best suited to the eye, which by its beauty and 
agieeableness at the same time both refreshes and strengthens 
the sight, so the application of the mind should be directed 
to those subjects, which through the channel of pleasure 
may lead us to our proper happiness. Such are the works 
of virtue. The very description of these insph’es us with 
emul^on, and a strong desme to imitate them; whereas 
in other tiling^, admii-ation does not always lead us to imitate 
what we a dmir e; but, on the contrary, while we ai'e charmed 
with the work, we often despise the workman. Thus we are 
pleased with perfiunes and purple, while dyers and perfumers 
appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 
played excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, 
“Then he is good for nothing else; othonviso he would not 
have played so well.” Such also was Philip’s sajung to his 
son, when at a cei*tain entertainment he sang in a very agi'ee- 
able and skilful manner, “Are not you ashamed to sing so 


* Antiethenes was a disciple of Socrates, and fo\mder of the sect of the 
Cynics, 
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well?” It is enough for a pi-ince to bestow a vnfaiit liour upon 
hearing others sing, and he does the sufficient honour, 

if he attends the perfoimauces of those who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies him self to servile or mecliauical employ¬ 
ments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inatten¬ 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birtli or liberal 
sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at I’isa, would desu'c to be 
Phidias, or fi'om the sight of the Juno at Argue, to be Poly- 
cletus; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Ai'chilocus, though 
delighted with their poems. For though a work may bo 
agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con¬ 
sequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this 
kind which excite not a spiidt of emulation, nor produce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the 
beholders. But vu'tue has this peculiar property, that at 
the same time that we admiie her conduct, we long to copy the 
example. The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue wo 
desire to pi'actice; the former we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others shoxdd receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power; 
it kindles in us at once an active principle; it forms our 
manners, and induences oui* desires, not only when represented, 
in a living example, but even in an liistorical description. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Cholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother’s side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persia’s generals at 
Mycale, married Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who ex¬ 
pelled the family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyi'anny, enacted 
laws, and established a form of government tempered in such 
a manner as tended to unanimity among the people, and the 
safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered of a 
non, Md a few days after brought forth Pericles. His pereon 
m other respects was well tmmed, but his head was dispro- 
^lidonably long. For this reason almos t all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, tbec Jfatu^^ choosing, I 
^ppose, to hide that defect. But the A.theniam poets called ^ 
mm SchinocephaluB or onionkeadf for the word schinos is some- 
tim^ used instead of scillaf a sea-onion. Cratinus, the comic 
■writer, m his play called CAironeSj has thia passage: 

FfonoK recdived old Tike to her embrace: 

flence came a tyrant-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 

in heaven the head’COfi\pctler, 
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And again in his Nemesis he thus addi'esscs him: 

Come, blessed Jove, the high and mighty mun , 

The fiiend of hospitality. 

And Teleclides says, 

Now, in a maze of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depress’d 
With its owmweight, sinks on bis knees; and now 
From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

And Eupolis, in his Demiy asking news of all the great oratoi*s, 
wl^om he represented as ascending fi’om the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up last, cries out, 

Hrad of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms, 

Does he ascend ? 

Most wiiters agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the first syllable of whose name, they tell us, 
is to be pronounced short; but Aristotle informs ns, that he 
learned that ai't of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to 
have been a politician, who under the pretence of teaching 
music, concealed his gi*eat abilities from the vulgar; and he 
attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant in politics, in the 
same manner as a master of the gymnastic ai-t attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon’s giving lessons 
upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a 
busy politician and friend to tyi'anny, he was banished by the 
ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus, 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true ? 

And wast thou really PericUs'a Chiron t 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea,’"^ who, in 
natui'al philosophy, was a follower of Pannenides, and who, by 
much practice in the art of disputing, hod learned to confound 
and silence all his opponents; as Timon the Pholasian declares 
in these verses, 

Have you not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers, 

Who could change sides, yet changing triumph'd still 
In the tongue’s wars? 

But the philosopher, with whom he was most intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and sublimity of senti¬ 
ment superior to all the demagogues, who, in short, formed 
ViiTTi to that admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the 

• This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Pliocian colony; and must 
1)0 c^rofully diBtinguish6(l froiD Z 6 I 10 tho found or of tho Boct of tho Stoicd. 
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Cl-uoiiienian. This was he whom the people of those times 
called nou5 or intelligence, either in admiration of liis groat 
understanding and knowledge of the works of natuic, or 
because he was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a 
pure and unmixed mind, who separated the homogeneous parts 
from the other with which they were confo»|i;ided. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, and 
instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired 
not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and pmity 
of style, far removed fi'om the low expression of the vulgar, 
but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
.^laugh^, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, 

of dress, which no vehemence of speaking over 
into disorder. These tilings, and others of the like nature, 
excited admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse; he bore it 
with patience and silence, and continued in public for the 
despatch of some urgent aJfiairs. In the evening he walked 
slowly home, this impudent wi*etch following, and insulting 
him all the way with the most sciuuilous language. And as it 
was dai'k when he came to his own door, he ordered one of his 
seivants to take a torch and light the man homo. The poet 
>-^Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious in converaa- 
tion, and that there was a gi*eat deal of varilly and contempt of 
* others mixed with his dignity of manner: on the other hand, 
highly e xto ls the civility, complaisance, and politeness of 
^^^vJimon. But to take no faii:her notice of Ion, who perhaps 
would not have any great excellence appeal', %vithout a mixture 
of something s atiric al, as it was in the ancient tragedy; Zeno 
desired those that called the gi'avity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud the same way; telling them, the very 
acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and 
>eal imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pencles gained 
by conversing with Anaxagoras. Fi'om him he learned to 
overcome those teixors which the various phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who know not their causes, and who 
entertain a tormenting fear of the gods by re.oson of that 
Ignorance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
unplants in us a sober pity, supported by a rational hope. 
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We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farjus, a ram s head wth onlj^ one horn; and Lampo the sooth¬ 
sayer, obsen-ing that the horn grew strong and firm out of the 
' middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
s^ate, namely, those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 
^ud invest the whole power in him ^vith whom the prodigy was 
^ found : but Anaxagoras having dissected the head, showed that 
f the brain did not fill the whole cavity, but had contracted itself 
into an oval foi-rn, and pointed directly to that pari of the skull 
whence the horn took its rise. Tliis procured Anaxagoras gi'eat 
honour with the spectators ; and Lampo was no less honoured 
for his prediction, when, soon after, upon the fall of Thucydides, 
the adjninistration was put entirely into the hands of Pericles. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people. For 
in his countenance he vv'as like Pisistratus the tyrant; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck by a further re¬ 
semblance in the sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his 
tongue, and the roimdness of his periods. As he w^, moreover, 
of a noble family aiMl opulent foriime, and his friend were the 
most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the ban of 
ostracism, and therefore intermeddled not with state affairs, 
but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the field. 
Ilowever, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles banished, and 
Cimon much employed in expeditions at a distance fi'om Greece, 
Pericles engaged in the administration. He chose rather to 
solicit the favoiu* of the multitude and the poor, than of the 
rich and the few, contrary to his natural disposition, which was 
far from inclining him to coiu*t popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of faUing under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that 
Cimon was attached to the nobility, and extremely beloved by 
persons of the highest eminence; and, therefore, in order to 
secure himself, and to find resources against the power of 
Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself vvdth the common 
people. At the same time, he entirely changed his manner of 
living. He appeared not in the streets, except when he went 
to the foinim or the senate house. He declined the invitations 
of his friends, and all social entertainments and recreations; 
insomuch, that in the whole time of his administration, which 
was a considerable length, he never went to sup with any of his 
friends but once, which was at the maniage of his nephew 
Euiyptolemus, and he stayed there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the freedom of 
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entertainments takes away all distinction of office, and that 
dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. Real and 
solid.virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glorious it 
appeal's; and there is nothing in a good man’s conchict, as a 
magistrate, so great in the eye of the public, as is the general 
course of his beha’riour in piivate to his most intimate friends. 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his person cheap 
among the people, and appeared among them only at proper 
intervals. Nor did he speak on all points that were debated 
before them, but reserved bimself, like the Salaminian galley,^ 
(as Critolaus says) for gx'eater occasions; dcspatcliiug business 
of less consequence by other orators mth whom he had an 
intimacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephialtcs, who, 
according to Plato, overthrew the power of tho council of 
Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate 
draught of liberty. On which account the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens as of a horse ^vild and 


unmanaged, 


Iff |o 


— which listenff|6 thoTOTiisB^ more, 

But in bia maddeuiog course bears headloog down 
The yerj friends that food biiu. 


Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for 
his sublime sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 
the dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what ho had- * 
leaimed of Anaxagoras; adorning his eloquence with tho rich 
colours of philosophy. For, adding (as the divine Plato 
expresses it) the loftiness of imagination, and «11 "Co mTnn.nf1ii> g 
energy -with which philosophy supplied him, to his native 
powers of genius, and making use of whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, 
he far excelled all other orators. Hence he is said to have 
gained the surname of Olympius; though some will have it to 
have been from tiie edifices with which he adorned the city; 
tod others^ froni Ids high authority both in peace and wai% 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all these 
ttogs might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
swokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in tho comedies of 
those tunes, indicate that this title was given him chiefly 
on account of his eloquence. For they tell us that in hia 


^ consecrated Tessel which the Atbeuiaui 
ta7tMc?^#nr r ^ 1 occasions. They sent it, for 
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har^gues lie thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was 
armed ^v^th thunder. Thucydides, the son of Milesius, is said 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his eloquence, 
'^ucydides was a gi-eat and respectable man, who for a long 
time opposed the measures of Pericles: And when Archidamus, 
one of the kings of Lacedaemon, asked him, “ Which was the 
best wrestler, Pericles, or he ? ” he answered, “ When I throw 
him, he says he was never dowm and he j^rsuades the very 
spectators to believe so.” -i/tr - 

Yet ^ such was the sol icifa de of PericlS/when he had to 
speak in public, that he always first addi’essed a prayer to 
the gods,'*^ “That not a word might imawares escape him 
unsuitable to the occasion.” He left nothing in writing but 
some public decrees; and only a few of his sayings are 
recorded. He used to say, for instance, that “The isle of 
^gina should not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to the 
Pii’ffius;” and that “He saw a war approaching from 
Peloponnesus.” Stesimbrotus produces this passage from the 
oration which Pericles pronounced in memory of those 
Athenians who fell in the Samian war, “They are become 
immortal like the gods^. for the gods themselves are not 
visible to us; but from ‘the honours they receive, and the 
happiness they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal; and 
sueh should those brave men be who die for their country.” 

Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as 
favouring aristocracy, and tells us that, though the government 
was called democratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
had engrossed the whole authority. Many other writers like¬ 
wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged with 
a division of lands, were treated at the public expense vnth 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most common 
services to the state. As tliis new indulgence from the 
government was an impolitic custom, which rendered the people 
expensive and luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and love 
of labour which supported them before, it is proper that we 
should trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the 
circumstances of the republic. 

At fii'st, as we have observed, to raise himself to some sort 
of equality with Cimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Pericles made his court to the people. And as Cimon was bis 
superior in point of fortune, which he employed in relieving the 

* Quintilian says, he prayed, that not a word might escape him disagreeable 
to the people. 
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poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and clothing the aged; and besides this, levelled 
his fences 'with the ground, that aU might bo at liberty to 
gather his fruit; Pericles had recourse to the^ expc<hent of 
dividing the public treasui*e; which scheme, as Aiistotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Domonides of Jos. Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and for their attendance in courts of judicature, and by otlier jt- 
pensions and gratuities, he so in veigled them as to avail himself 
of their interest against the coun"^ of the Areopagus, of which ^ 
he had no right to be a member, having never had the fortune 
to be chosen archon^ tkesmothetes, king of the mcred rites^ or 
polemarch. For persons were of old appointed to these offices 
by lot; and such as had discharged them well, and such only, 
were admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, there¬ 
fore, by his popularity raised a party against that council, and, 
by means of Ephialtes, took from them the cognisance of many 
causes that had been under theii* jurisdiction. Ho likewise 
caused Cimon to be banished by the Ostracism^ as an enemy to 
the people, and a friend to the Lacedzemonians; a man who in 
birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained veiy glorious 
victories over the barbarians, and filled the city with money 
and other spoils, as we have related in his life. Such was the . 
authority of Pericles with the common people, ' i 44 

The term of Cimon’s banishment, as it 'Vfas'hy^Osiracismf 
was limited by law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedre- 
monians with a great army entered the territory of Tanagra, 
and the Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
Cimon returned, and placed himself in the ranks wth those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the aspersion of 
favoui-iug the Lacedaemonians, and to venture his life with his 
coxmtrymen; but by a combination of the friends of Pericles 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. All 
Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles had accused as accomplices in 
his pretended crime, fell honourably that day together: and the 
Athenians, who were defeated upon their own borders, and 
expected a still sharper confiict in the summer, grievously 
repented of ^their treatment of Cimon, and longed for bia 
return. Pericles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not 
hesitete to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for 
recalling Cimon, and at his return, a peace was agreed upon 
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tlu'oiigli his mediation. For the Lacedaemonians had a par¬ 
ticular regard for him, as well as avemon to Pericles and the 
other demagogues. 

But some authoi's wiite, that Pericles did not procure an 
order for Cimon’s i*etui*n, till they had entered into a private 
compact, by means of Ciraou’s sister Elpinice, that Cimon 
should have the command abroad, aud wth two hundred 
galleys lay waste the king of Persia’s dominions, and Pericles 
have the direction of affairs at home. A stoiy goes, that 
Elpinice before this had softened the resentment of Pericles 
against Cimon, and procui'ed her brother a milder sentence 
than that of death. Pericles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment; aud wlien Elpinice 
addi'essed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, “Tou are 
old, Elpinice; much too old to solicit in so weighty an affair.” 
However, lie rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit liimself 
of his tnist, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest 
of his accusers. Wlio then can give credit to Idomeneus, when 
he says that Pericles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend 
aud assistant in the administration, to be assassinated thi-ough 
jealousy and envy of Ins great character ? I know not where 
he met with this calumny, wliich he vents wth gi'eat bitter¬ 
ness against a man, not indeed in all respects irreproachable, 
but who ceitainly had such a gi*eatuess of mind, and high 
sense of honour, as was incompatible with an action so savage 
aud inhuman. The truth of the matter, according to Aristotle, 
is, that Ephialtes being grown fonnidable to the nobles, on 
account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting all that invaded 
the rights of the people, his enemies caused liim to be taken 
off in a private and treacherous manner, by Ai’istodieus of 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon, in the expedition to 
Cypnis. Aud the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now 
arrived at a height of authority which set him far above the^ 
other citizens, were desirous of having some person to oppos^^^ 
liim, who might be capable of giving a check to his power, and 
of px'eveuting his making himself absolute. For this purpose 
they set up Thucydides, of the wai’d of Alopece, a man of great 
pinidence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. Ho had not, indeed, 
Cimon’s talents for war, but was superior to him in forensic 
and political abilities; and, by residing constantly in Athens, 
and opposing Pericles in the general assembly, he soon brought 
the government to an equilibrium. For he did not suffer 
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persons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with 
the rest of the people, because in that ease tlicir dignity was 
obscui'ed and lost; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authonty was enhanced, and suflicient 
weight thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning, a kind of doubtfid separation, which, like tlie 
flaws in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical 
party and that of the commonalty were not perfectly one, 
though they were not actually divided: but tlic ambition of 
Pericles and Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so 
extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it was quito 
broken in two, and oue part was called tbo people^ and tho 
other the nobility. For this reason, Pencles, more than ever, 
gave the people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate him¬ 
self wth them, contriving always to have some show, or play, 
or feast, or procession in the city,-and to amuse it with the 
politest pleasures. 


As another means of employing theii* attcution, ho sent out 
sixty galleys every year, manned for eight months, with a con¬ 
siderable number of the citizens, who were both paid for their 
SCTvice, and improved themselves as marinere. Ho liko\viso 
seBt a colony of a thousand meu to tho Chereonesus, five 
hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Audios, a 
thousand into tiie country of the Bisaltm in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed its name to 
Thuim. These things he did, to clear the city of a useless 
multitude, who were veiy troublesome when they liad notliing 
to do; to make provision for the most necessitous; and to 
keep the ^es of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so 
many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the A.thenians and the 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient Greece is not an idle 
^e, was the magnificence of tho temples and public edifices. 
*1 et no part of the conduct of Pericles moved the splopn of his 
enenues more than this. In their accusations of bim to the 
people, they insisted, «‘That he had brought the greatest dis- 
puce upon the Athenians by removing the public treasures of 
wece from Delos and taking them into his own custody: 
Anat he had not left himself even the specious apology of 
having caused the money to he brought to Athens for its 
peater secunty, and to keep it from being seized by the 
barbanans: That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
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insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contribute towards the war lavished 
by the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with 
statues, and temples that cost a thousand talents, as a proud 
and vain woman decks hereelf out wth jewels.” Pericles 
answered this charge by observing, “ That they were not 
obliged to give the allies any account of the simis they had 
received, since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, and 
effectually defended the allies, who had not fm*nished either 
horses, ships, or men, but only conti-ibuted money, which is no 
longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he per¬ 
forms the conditions on which it is received: That as the state 
was provided mth all the necessaries of war, its supci’fluous 
wealth should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, dining 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and 
materials wereTequisite to these underta^gs, eveiy aii would 
be exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole city would 
be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and supported 
by itself.” 

Indeed, such as were of a proper age and strength, were 
wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for their services; and 
as for the mechanics and meaner sort of people, they went not 
without their share of the public money, nor yet had they it 
to support them in idleness. By the consti*ucting of great 
edifices, which required many arts, and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be considered out of the 
treasuiy (though they stiired not out of the city) unth the 
mariners and soldiers, guards and garrisons. For the different 
materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiei-s, gold¬ 
smiths, painters, turaers, and other artificers; the conveyance of 
them by sea employed merchants and sailoi's, and by laud 
wheelwrights, wagoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather-cuttci*s, 
paviors, and iron-founders; and every art had a number of ^e 
lower people ranged in proper subordination to execute it like 
soldiers under the command of a general. Thus by the exercise 
of these different ti-ades, plenty was diffused among persons of 
every rank and condition. Thus works were raised of^ an 
astomshing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and perfection, 
every architect striving to surpass the magnificence of the 
design with the elegance of the execution; yet still the most 
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wonderful circumstance was the expedition with which they 
were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems to have 
required the labour of several successive ages, wore finished 
dming the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched his pieces; 
Zeuxis replied, “If I boast, it shall bo of the slowness with 
which I finish mine.” For ease and speed in the execution 
seldom gave a work any lasting importance or exquisite beauty; 
while, on the other hand, the time which is expended in labour 
is recovered and repaid in the duration of the performance. 
Hence we have the more reason to wonder, that the stme- 
tures raised by Pericles should bo built in so short a time, 
and yet built for ages: for as each of them, as soon as finished, 
had the venerable air <»f antiquity; so, now they are old, they 
have the freshness of a modem building. A bloom is diffused 
over them, which preserves their aspect unt yuish ed by time, 
as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. 

Plndias was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects and excellent workmen. The Parthenon, or temple 
of Pallas, whose dimensions had been a hundi*ed feet square, 
was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Corcebus began the 
temple of Initiaton at Eleusis, but only lived to finish the lower 
rank of columns with their architraves. Metagenes, of the 
ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablature, and tlie 
upper row of columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, tlio building of which 
Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the people, was 

Tuxaertaken by Callicrates* Cratinus ridiciilcB this work as pro- 
ceeding very slowly. 


Stonea upon sionea the orator haa pil’d 

With swelling worda, but words ^ build no walls. 

The Odeum, or music theatre, which was likewise built by 
the d^bon of Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and 
of pfiiars; the roof was of a conic figure, after the model (we 
are told) of the king of Persia’s pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him agam in hie play called Thrattm ; 


on hia head he wears; 
Y® Pericles, a whole orchestra bears; 
Afraid of broils and banishment no more, 
He tunes the shell he trembled at before | 
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Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to have a decree 
made, appointing a pi-ize for the best performer in music during 
the Panathencca; and, as he was himself appointed judge and 
distributor of the piizes, he gave the contending artists direc¬ 
tions in what manner to proceed, whether theii* performance 
was vocal, or on the flute or lyi-e. Fi-om that time the prizes 
in music were always contended for in the Odeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Hncsicles the architect. A wondeiful event that happened 
wliile the work was in hand, showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but rather took it into her protection, and 
encouraged them to complete it. One of the best and most 
active of tlie workmen, missing his step, fell from the top to 
the bottom, and was biaiised in such a manner, that his life 
was despaired of by the physicians. Pencles was greatly 
concerned at this accident; but in the midst of his affliction, 
the goddess appeared to him in a dream, and infoiined him 
of a remedy, which he applied, and thereby soon recovered 
the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, 
near the altar, a brazen statue of the Minerva of health. The 
golden statue of the same goddess was the workmanship of 
Phidias, and his name is inscribed upon the pedestal (as 
we have already obseiwed). Through the friendship of 
Pericles he had the direction of ever}i;hiug, and all the 
artists received his orders. For this the one was envied, and 
the other slandered. 



Tlie orators of Thucydides’s party raised a clamom* against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasm’e and 
brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked 
the people in fuU assembly, “ Whether they thought he had 
expended too much ? ” Upon thefr ausweiing in the affiima- 
^ve, “ Then be it,” said he, “ charged to my account, not youi-s; 
ipnly let the new edifices bo inscribed with my name, not that 
of the people of Atlmns.” Whether it was that they admired 
the gi’catness of his spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory 
of such magnificent works, tliey cried out “That he might 
spend as much as he pleased of the public treasui'e without 
sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides, 
which of them should be banished by the ostracism. Pericles 
gained the victory, banished his adversaiy, and entirely defeated 
liis party. The opposition now being at an end, and imanimity 
taking place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became solo 
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master of Athens and its dependencies. Tl.e revenue, the a.-ray 
and navy, the islands and the sea, a most extcnsum tomtory 
peopled by barhai'ians as well as Greeks, fortified with the 
obedience of subject nations, the friendship of kings, and 
alliance of pi-inces, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a di 5 c)-eut man; he was no longer 
BO obsequious to the hiunour of the populace, which is as wild 
and a«^angeable as the winds. Tlie multitude wore not 
indulged or coiu^ed; the goveiment, in fact, was not popular; 
its loose and luxuiiant harmony was eonlined to stricter 
measures, and it assumed an anstocratical or rather monarchical 
foim. He kept the public good in his eye, and pursued the 
straight path of honour. For the most pai*t gently lea<Ung them 
by argument to a sense of what was I'iglit, and sometimes forcing 
them to comply with what was for their own advantage; in tliis 
respect imitating a good physician, who, in the various S}uup- 
toms of a long disease, sometimes admiuistei's medicines toler¬ 
ably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strong ones, when 
such alone are capable of restoring the patient. Ho was the 
man that had the art of controlling those many disorderly 
passions which nccessaidly spring up amongst a people possessed 
of so extensive a dominion. The two engines he worked ^Wth 
were hope and feai*; with these repressing their violence when 
they were too impetuous, and supporting tlieii' spirits when 
inclined to languor; he made it appeal’ that rhetoric is (as Plato, 
defined it) the art of ruling the minds of meiiy and that its principal 
province consists in moving the passions and affections of tho 
soul, which, like so many strings in a musical instrument, 
requiie the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor were 
the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucydides 
observes) the orator was a man of probity and unblemished 
reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was so much above 
the desire of it that though he added gi'eatly to the opulence of 
the state, which he foimd not inconsiderable, and though hiS 
power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, some of whom 
have bequeathed to their posterity the sovereignty they had 

obtained, yet he added not one drachma to his paternal 
estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power 
and authority of Pericles, but the comic writers abuse him in a 
most malignant manner, giving his fi-iends the name of the new 
pisiatraiiday and calling upon him to swear that he would never 
attempt to make himself absolute, since his authority was 
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ali*eady much too great and overbeaiing in a fi*ee state. Tele- 
clides says the Athenians had given up to him 

The tributes of the states, the states themselves 

To bind, to loose, to build, and to destroy; 

In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 

Their very fate, like some superior being. 

or during the piime and flower of 
a shoi-t administration; but for forty years together he held the 
pre-eminence amongst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Mjto- 
nides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides, and continued it no less 
than fifteen years after the fall and banishment of the latter. 
The power of the magistrates, which to them was but annual, 
all centred in him, yet still he kept himself untainted by avaiice. 
Not that he was inattentive to liis finances; but, on the con¬ 
trary, neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet willing 
to have much trouble \vith it; as he had not much time to spare 
he brought the management of it into such a method as was 
very easy, at the same time that it was exact. For he used to 
tuim a whole year’s produce into money altogetlier, and with 
this he bought from day to day all manner of necessaries at the 
market. This way of living was not agi’eeable to his sous when 
g^own up, and the allowance he made the women did not appear 
to them a generous one; they complained of a pittance daily 
measured out with scrupulous economy, whicli adinitted of none 
of those supei'fiuities so common in great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses being so 
nicely adjusted to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so much exact¬ 
ness was a servant of his named Evangelius, either remarkably 
fitted for the purpose by natui’e or formed to it by Pericles. 
Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower attentions as incon¬ 
sistent with Ms wsdom. Following the dictates of enthusiasm, 
and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left 
his lands untilled and desolate. But, in my opinion, there is an 
essential difference between a speculative^ and a practical 
philosopher. The former advances his ideas into the regions of 
science without the assistance of anything corporeal or external; 
the latter endeavom*s to apply his great qualities to the use of 
mankind, and riches afford him not only necessary but excellent 
assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, who, by his wealth, was 
enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for want 
of such prudential regards this very Anaxagoras, we are told, lay 
neglected and unpi’ovided for, insomuch that the poor old man 


And this not only for a time. 
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had covered up hie head and was going to 8tar\'e hunself. But 
an account of it being brought to Pericles he was extremely 
moved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, entreated: 
bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, if liis 
administration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anax¬ 
agoras, uncovering his face, replied, “Ah, Pericles ! those that 
have need of a lamp take care to supply it witli oil.*’ 

By this time the Lacedemonians began to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian gi'eatness, and Pciicles, willing to 
advance it still higher, and to make the people more sensible of 
theii* importance and more inclinable to great attempts, procured 
an order that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small or groat, 
should send deputies to Athens to consult about rebuilding the 
Grecian temples which the barbarians had burned, and about 
providing those sacrifices which had been vowed duiing the 
Pereian war for the preservation of Greece, and likewise to 
enter into such measures as might secure navigation and main¬ 
tain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of 
age, were sent with this proposal to the difierent states of 
Greece. Five went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the cities 


about the Hellespont and in Tlu*ace, as far as Byzantium; five 
to the inhabitauts of Bceotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining continent, to Acar- 
nania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 
Euboea to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near 
the Mali^ Bay, to the Phitluotse, the Achseans, and Thessa¬ 
lians, inviting them to join in the council and new confederacy 
for the preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no effect, 
ho\yever, nor did the cities send theii- deputies, the reason of 
which is said to be the opposition of the Lacedsemonians, for 
the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was 
to give ^count of it as a specimen of the greatness of 
^e orator’s spirit, and of his disposition to form magnificent 
designs. 


His cMef merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who 
are admired as gi'eat men, because theii' rash enterprises have 

umi .success. He always told the Athenians, 

ihat as far as their fate depended upon him they should be 
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immortal.” Perceiving that Tolmides, the son of Tolmaens, in 
confidence of his former success and military reputation, was 
preparing to invade Boeotia at an unseasonable time, and that 
over and above the regular troops he had persuaded the bravest 
and most spiiited of the Athenian youth, to the number of a 
thousand, to go volunteers in that expedition, he addressed bim 
in public and tried to divert him from it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well kno^vn words, “ If you regard not the 
opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of time, who 
is the best of all counsellors.” This saying, for the present, 
gained no great applause; but when, a few days after, news was 
brought that Tolmides was defeated and killed at Coronea,* 
together with many of the bravest citizens, it procm'ed Pericles 
gi'eat respect and love fi'om the people, who considered it as a 
proof, not only of his sagacity, but of his affection for his 
countr^Tnen. 

Of liis military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus procui'ed 
bun most honour, because it proved very salutary to the Greeks 
who dwelt there. For he not only sti*engthened their cities with 
the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians, but raised 
fortifications across the Isthmus from sea to sea; thus guarding 
against the incui'sions of the Thracians who were spread about 
the Chersonesus, and putting an end to those long and giievous 
wars under which that district had smarted, by reason of the 
neif^hbourhood of the barbarians, as well as to the robberies with 
wlifch it had been infested by persons who lived upon the borders, 
or were inhabitants of the country. But the expedition most 
celebrated among strangers, was that by sea around Pelopon¬ 
nesus. He set sail from Peg® in the territories of Megara with 
a himdred ships of war, and not only ravaged the maritime 
cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but lauded his forces 
and penetrated a good way up the couutiy. The teiTor of his 
aims di'ove the inhabitants into their walled toivus, all but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and were 
defeated in a pitched battle; in memoiy of which victoiy he 
erected a trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of 
the continent; then passing by the mouth of the Achelous, he 
made a descent in Acnmania, shut up the Oenead® iWthin their 
walls, and having laid waste the countiy, retm-ned home. In 

•This defeat happened in the second year of the eighty-tliird Olympiad, 
four hundred and forty-five years before the Christian era, and more than 
twenty years before the death of Pericles 
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fie whole course of this affair, he appeared teirible to his 
enemies, and to his countrymen an active and prudent com¬ 
mander; for no miscan*iage was committed, nor did even any 
unfortunate accident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well equipped fleet, ho 
procured the Grecian cities there all the advantages they desired, 
and treated them with great regard. To the barbarous nations 
that surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he made 
the power of Athens very respectable, by showing udtb wliat 
security her fleets could sail, and tliat she was in effect mistress 
of the seas. He left the people of Sinope thirteen sliips under 
the command of Lamachus, and a body of men to act against 
Timesileos theii* t}Tant. And when the tjTant and his party were 
driven out, he caused a decree to be made, tliat a colony of six 
hundred Athenian volunteers should be placed in Sinope, and 
put in possession of those houses and lands which bad belonged 
to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their 
strength and good fortune, they talked of recovering Egypt, and 
of attempting the coast of Pei'sia. Many were likewise at this 
time possess'ed with the unfoi*tunate passion for Sicily, which 
the orators of Alcibiadcs’s party aftenvards inflamed still more. 
Nay, some even di*eamed of pTp-iirnrjp and QaxthAggj^and not 
without some gi-ouud of hope, as they imagined, because of the 
great extent 6 f their dominions, and the successful course of 
their affairs. 


‘ But Pericles resti'oined this impetuosity of the citizens, and 

cuAgd their extravagant desire of conquest; employing the 

greatest part of their forces in strengthening and securing their 

present acquisitions, and considering it as a matter of conse* 

quence to keep the Lacedaemonians witliin bounds; whom he 

therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 

sacred war. For when the Lacedsemoniaus, by dint of arms, 

had restored the temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had been 

seized by the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the departure 

of the LwedEemonians, marched thither, and put it into the hands 

o the Phocians again. And as the Lacedsemonians had 

engraved on t^ forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege which 

t^p^ple of Delphi had granted them of consulting the oracle 

JW, Pencle 3 caused the same privilege for the Athenians to be 
inscribed on tbe wolf’s right side. 

The event showed that he was right in confining the Athenian 
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forces to act within the bounds of Greece. For, in the first 
place, the Euboeans revolted, and he led an army against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that Megara had commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces, imder the 
command of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy offered him battle; lie did not choose, however, to 
risk an engagement with so numerous and resolute an aimy. 
But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly directed by 
Cleandiides, a counsellor whom the Epkori had appointed Mm on 
account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe that counsellor, 
and succeeding in it to liis vdsh, persuaded him to di-aw off the 
Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and 
retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedaemonians were so 
highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and 
as he was not able to pay it, he udthdi'ew from Lacedaemon. 
As for Cleandiides, who fled from justice, they condemned Him 
to death. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary use, and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the secret. 
According to some writers, and among the rest Theophrastus 
the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to Sparta, 
with which he gained all the magistracy, and kept tliem from 
acts of hostility; not that he purchased peace with the money, 
but only gained time, that he might have leisui'e to make 
preparations to cany on the war afteiwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, he 
turned his arms against the revolters, and passing over into 
Euboea wdth fifty ships and five thousand men, he reduced the 
cities. He expelled the Hippobotis, persons distinguished by 
their opulence and authority among the Chalcidians; and having 
exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave their city to a colony 
of Athenians. The cause of this seventy was their havi^ , 
taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians having 
agreed upon a tmce for thirty years, Pericles caused a decree to 
be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence he 
made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to put an 
end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. But as he 
seems to have entered upon this war merely to giatify Aspasia, 
it may not be amiss to inquire by what art or power she 
captivated the greatest statesman, and brought even philosophers 
to speak of her so much to her advantage. 
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It is agreed that she was by birth a Milesian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in the steps 
of ThargeUa,t who was descended from the ancient lonians. 

Some, indeed, say, that Pericles made his coui’t to Aspasia 
only on accoxmt of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with his 
friends; and her acquaintance took their ^vive8 with them to 
hear her discourse, .ffischiues informs us that Lysicles, who 
was a grazier, and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, by liis 
intercourgr- T^dth Aspasia, after the death of Pericles, became 
the most considerable man in Athens. And though Plato’s 
Menexenus in the beginning is rather humorous than serious, 
yet thus much of history we may gather from it, that many 
Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in the art of 


speaking. ^ 

I should not, l^ever, t h i nk that the attachment of Pericles 
was of so very delicate a kind. For, though his wife, who was 
his relation, and had been first manied to Hipponicus, by whom 
she had Callius the rich, brought him two sons, Xauthippus and 
Paralus, yet they lived so ill together that they parted by 
consent. She was married to another, and he took Aspasia, for 
whom he had the tenderest regard; insomuch that he never 
went out upon business, or returned without saluting her. In 
the comedies she is called the Aew Omphale, Deianira, and Juno, 
i now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
blamed for having promoted, in favoui’ of the Milesians, at the 
iMtigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had been 
at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians had the 
advantage, when the Athemans interposed, and ordered them to 

decision of the dispute to 
refused to comply wth tliis demand. 

^ government. He then took dfty of the 

aS^ sfntthem’rf "““I. chUdren, as hLtages, 

^ Lemnos. Each of these hostagee, we are told 
offered 1^ a talent for his ransom; and those th^ wme 

havTriven * 1 ® settling a democracy among them would 

aJ St^ Persian, who had 

toon^d oLl^ at heart, likewise sent him ten 

P gold, to prevail upon him to grant them more 

ordiaaTy'”MUlf«s!'*^ *” lawons for producing poraons of oxtro 

^ )*'^***'^ bounty, obtnlnod the oovorelgnty of Thoswly. 
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favourable terms. Pericles, however, would receive none of their 
presents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had resolved 
on; and having established a popular government in the island, 
he returned to Athens. 


But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hostages 
by some private measuio of Pissutbnes, and made new pre¬ 
parations for war. Pericles coming with a fleet to reduce them 
once more, found them not in a posture of negligence or despair, 
but determined to contend with him for the dominion of the sea. 


A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pericles 
gained a glorious victor)’, having with foui’ty-four ships de¬ 
feated seventy, twenty of which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victoi’y, he possessed himself of the harbour of 
Samos, and laid siege to the city. They still retained courage 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. Soon 
after a greater fleet came fi'om Athens, and the Samians were 
entiiely shut up: whereupon, Pericles took sixty galleys, and 
steered for the Mediten-anean, \vith a design, as is generally 
supposed, to meet the Phoenician fleet that was coming to the 
relief of Samos, and to engage with it at a gi'eat distance from 
the island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is veiy improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to have committed an eiTor. For, as soon as he was 
gone, Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a 
philosopher, and at that time commander of the Samians, 

‘ despising either the small number of ships that was left, or 
else the inexperience of their ofiQ,cei*s, persuaded his countrymen 
to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, a battle was fought, 
and the Samians obtained the victoiy; for they made many 
prisoners, destroyed the gi-eatest part of the enemy’s fleet, 
cleared the seas, and impoi’ted whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted. Aristotle widths, that Pericles himself 
had been beaten by the same Melissus, in a foimer sea-fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian prisoners the insult 
they had received, marked their foreheads with the figure of an 
owl as the Athenians had branded them ^vith a Samcena, which 
IB a kind of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow 
in the sides. This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing; 
and it was called Samoena, from its being invented in Samos by 
Polycrates the tyrant. Aiistonhanes is supposed to have hmted 
at these marks, when he says. 


The Sauiiaos ore a lettered lace. 
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As soon as Pericles was infonncd of the misfortune that had 
befallen his aimy, he immediately returned wth succours, 
gave Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked up tlie 
town by building a wall about it; choosing to owe the conquest 
of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with the 
blood of his fellow-citizens. But when ho found the Athenians 


mxirmured at the time spent in the blockade, and that it was 
difficult to restrain them from the assault, he divided the army 
into eight pai’ts, and ordered them to draw lots. That division 
which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves in ease and 
pleasui*6 while the others fought. Hence it is said, that tlioso 
who spent the day in feasting and menimeut, called that a 
white day from the white bean. 


Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this siege made use of battoiing 
engines, the invention of which he much admired, it being then 
^ a new one; and that he had Artemon the engineer along with 
him, who, on account of his lameness, was earned about in a 
Utter, when his presence was required to direct the machines. 
^j^After nine months the Samians surrendered. Pericles razed 
nmeir walls, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon them; 
part of which they paid down directly, the rest they promised at 
;a set time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the 
^a^an makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pericles and the 
.jMhemans of ^eat cmelty, of which no mention is made by 
^ucydides, ^horus, or Aristotte. What he relates concerning 

seamen seems quite fictitious: he tells^ 
that Pendes caused them to be brought I Si b ' t he market-'^ 

and to he bound to posts there for ten days 

thf mnlf ordered them, by that time in 

conation, to be dispatched Ah clubs, and 

“deed, in hie 

^led bv goes Wond the limits of truth, even when not 

^ interert or passion; and therefore is more likely 

to have exaggerated the sufferings of his country, to make the 
Athenians anneai' in an m^e uie 


Ico^t^nX feJTin^Zr™ 

Sw occ*^ons. This gained him great 

women naiM tv, * came down from the r ostrum , the! 

crowns ^d ehanWa^*S®°^ ^ ^ presented him vn^h 

from the lists.^Onl^Pl returned victorious 

7 Elpuuce addressed him in terms quite 
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different: “ Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns 
and garlands, which have deprived us of many brave citizens; 
not in a war with the Phoenicians and Medes, such as my 
brother Cimou waged, but in desti'oying a city united to us both 
in blood and fiiendship ? ” Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly with this line of Archilochus, 

Why lavish ointments on a head that’s grey ? 


^ informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 

, Rnd scrupl ed not to say, “ That Agamemnon spent ten years in 
^;.,^^reducing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had 
^ ^^4taken the richest and most powerful city among the Iordans in 
nine months.’’ And indeed he had reason to be proud of this 
achievement; for the war was really a dangerous one, and the 
event uncertain ; since, according to Thucydides, such was the 
power of the Samians, that the Athenians were in im mine nt y 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the people to send succoma to the 
inhabitants of CorcjTa, who were at war with the Corintluans 
which would be a means to fix in their interest an island whose 


naval forces were considerable, and might be of gi-eat service in 
case of a rupture with the Peloponnesians, which they had all 
the reason in the world to expect would be soon. The succours 
were decreed accordingly, and Pericles sent Laced^monius the 
son of Cimou with ten ships only, as if he designed notliing 
more than to disgiace him. A mutual regard and fiieudship 
subsisted between Cimon’s family and the Spaitaus; and he 
now furnished his son with but a few ships, and gave him the 
charge of this affair against his inclination, in order that, if 
nothing great or striking were effected, Lacedaemonius might 
be still the more suspected of favouring the Si)ai*tans. Nay, by 
all imaginable methods he endeavoured to hinder the advance¬ 
ment of that family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their 
very names not genuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, 
one of them being called Lacedeemouius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself gi’eatly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient to 
answer the purpose of those that requested it, but likely enough 
to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent another 


* Tliia war was commenced about the little territory of Epidamnam, a city 
in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 
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squadron to Coro 3 T*a wliich did not amve till the action was 


over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complained of it 
at Lacedaemon; and the Megarensians at the same time alleged, 
that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to any mart 
or port of theirs, but di’ove them out, thereby infringing the 
common privileges, and breaking the oath they bad taken before 
the general assembly of Greece. The people of .^gina, too, 
privately acquainted the Lacedaemonians with many encroach¬ 
ments and injuries done them by the Athenians, whom they 
dui'st not accuse openly. And at this very juncture, Potid<Ta, 
a Corinthian colony, but subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens, and as 
Archidamus, king of the Lacedsemonians, endeavoured to give 
a healing tmn to most of the articles in question, and to pacify 
the allies, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war, if they could have been persuaded to rescind ^ 
the decree against the Megarensians, and to be reconciffed^o ^ 
them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all his interest to oppose 
this measure, in retaining his enmity to the Megarensians, and 
working up the people to the same rancour, was the sole author ^ 
of the war. 

It is said, that when the ambassadors fi'of^dMc^asemon camet^ t 
upon th^ occasion to Athens, Pericles preten^d there was a 
law which forbad the taking down any tablet on wliich a decree 
of the people was written. “ Then,” said Polyarces, one of the 
ambassadors, “do not take it down, but turn the other side 
jf^ward; there k no law against that.” Notwithstanding the 
geasantiy of this answer, Pericles r e|enle d not in tho lea 3 t.>«^ 

indeed, to have had some private pique, against tho 
Megarensians, though the pretext he availed himself of in public 
was, that they had applied to profane uses certain parcels of " 
sacred ground; and thereupon heT^cured a decree for a herald^ 
, to be sent to Megara and Lacedfiemon to lay this charge against^ 
the Megvensians. This decree was drawn up in a c andid and / 

con^atmg manner. But Anthemocritus, the herald'^SSt with 

toat comm^on, losing his life by the way, through some 
treache^ (w was supposed) of the Megarensians, Oharinus 

implagiible and an eternal enmity 
should subsist between the Athenians and them; that if any 

Megai^nsito ehould set foot on Attic ground, he should be put 

to death; that to the oath which their generals used to take, 
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this particular should be added, that they would twice a-year 
make an inroad into the temtones of Megai'a; and that 
Anthemocritus should be buried at the Thriasian gate, called 
Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in 
the mui’der of Anthemocritus, and lay the war entii’ely at the 
door of Aspasia and Pericles. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war: but at the same time all agree, it was the fault of 
Pericles that the decree against Megara was not a njiuU ed. 
Some say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his 
prudence and magnanimity, as he considered that demaud 
only as a trial, and thought the least concession would be 
underetood as an acknowledgment of weakness: but othere 
will have it, that his treating the Lacedaemonians with so 
little ceremony, was o^ving to his obstinacy, and an ambition 
to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all assigned for the war, and which, 
notwithstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is as follows: 
Phidias the statuary had undertaken (as we have said) the 
statue of Minerva. The friendship and influence he had with 
Pericles exposed him to envy, and procured him many enemies, 
who, willing to make an experiment upon him, what judgment 
the people might pass on Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, 
one of Phidias’s workmen, to place himself as a suppliant in 
the/or«m, and to entreat the protection of the republic while he 
lodged an infoimation against Phidias. The people gi’anting 
his request, and the affair coming to a public trial, the allega¬ 
tion of theft, which Menon brought against him, was sho^vn to 
be groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had 
managed the matter from the first ^vith so much art, that the 
gold with which the statue was overlaid could easily be taken 
off and weighed; and Pericles ordered this to be done by the 
accusers. But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
Upthence, was the thing that ruined Phidias; and it was pairicu- 
^arly insisted upon, that in liis representation of the battle with 
^ tlie Amazons upon Minerva’s shield, he had introduced his own 
efi^es as a bald old man taking up a ^eat stone with both 
hal^, and a high-finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much art, that the 
hand, which, in lifting up the spcai*, pai*tly covered the face, 
seemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet was 
very stiiking on both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown 
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into prison, where he died a natural death,* though some say, 
poison was given hiTn by his enemies, who were desirous of 
causing Pericles to be suspected. As for^ the accuser Mcnon, 
he had an immu^ty from taxes granted liim, at the motion of 
Glycon, anJ tn^ generals were ordered to provide for his 
security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety, by 
Hennippus, a comic poet. And Diopithes procui’cd a decree, 
that those who disputed the existence of the gods, or intro¬ 
duced new opinions about celestial appearances, should be tried 
before an assembly of the people. This charge was levelled 
first at Anaxagoras, and through him at Pericles. And as tho 
people admitted it, another decree was proposed by Dracontides, 
that Pericles should give an account of the public money before 
the Pi-ytanesy and that the judges should take the ballots from 
the altar, and try the cause in the city. But Agnon caused 
the last article to be dropped, and instead thereof, it was voted 
that the action should be laid before the fifteen hundred judges, 
either for and taking of hribesy or simply for corrupt 

practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against the tenor of the 6 
law, by means of Pericles, who (according to .^Hschines) shedr 
many tears in his application for mercy for her. He did not 
expect the same indulgence for Anaxagoras,! and therefore 
caused him to quit the city, and conducted him part of the 
way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to the people 
upon Phidias’s account, and was afraid of being called in ques¬ 
tion for it, he urged on the war, which as yet was uncertain, 
and blew up that fiame which, then, was stifled and sup¬ 
pressed. By this means he hoped to obviate the accusations 
that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, because 
such was his dignity and power, that in all irapoi’tant affairs, 

^ great danger, &e republic could place its confidence 

m him alone. These are said to be the reasons which induced 
him to persuade the people not to grant the demands of the 

ace^moniansL but what was the real cause is quite un¬ 
certain. yV ^ 

"PhQ Lacedfflmonians, persuaded that, if they coiUd remove 

en es out of the way, they should be better able to manage 

Jupiter 

Qod,—that it was one all-wise intelHgeDce 
wmoh raised th© baautiful structure of the world out of the Chaos. 
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the Athenians, required them to banish all execrable pemons 
from among them: and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) 
was by his mother’s side related to those that were pronounced 
execrable, in the affair of Cylon. The success, however, of this 
application proved the reverse of what was expected by those 
tliat ordered it. Instead of rendering Pericles suspected, or 
involving him in trouble, it procured him the more confidence 
and respect from the people, when they perceived that their 
enemies both hated and di-eaded him above all others. For the 
same reason he forewanied the Athenians, that if Ai'chidamus, 
when he entered Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians, and 
ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his estate, it must 
be owing either to the lights of hospitality that subsisted 
between them, or to a design to furnish his enemies "with 
matter of slander; and therefore from that hour he gave his 
lauds and houses to the city of Athens. Tlie Lacedaemonians 
and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a gi’eat army 

'ing waste all before 
them, proceeded as far as Achanise,'^' where they encamped, 
expecting that the Athenians would not be able to endme them 
so near, but meet them in the field for the honoui* and safety of 
theii* country. But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous to 
give battle to an aimy of sixty thousand men (for such was 
the number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians employed in 
the first expedition,) and by that step to risk no less than the 
preservation of the city itself. As to those that were eager for 
an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceedings, he ' 
endeavoured to bring them to reason by observing, “ That 
trees, when lopped, ^vlll soon grow again; but when men are 
cut off, the loss is not easily repaired.” 

In the meantime he took care to hold no assembly of the 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. 
But as a good pilot, when a storm arises at sea, gives his 
directions, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, 
regardless of the team and enti-eaties of the sick and fearful 
passengers; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates, and 
placed the guards in every quarter, to the best advantage, 
followed the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by 
the clamours and complaints that resounded in his ears. Thi^ 
firm he remained, notwithstanding the importunity of his 
friends, and the threats and accusations of his enemies; not¬ 
withstanding the many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify his 
* Tbe boiough of Acharo© was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. 


under the conduct of Ai'chidamus: and la> 
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character as a general, and to represent him as one who, in the 
most dastardly manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. 
Cleon, too, attacked him with great acrimony, making use of 
the general resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase 
his own popularity, as Hermippus testifies in those verses : 

Sleops then, tbou kiDg of Satyrs, slei>pa the spear, 

While tliuodering words inako war? why boast thy prowess, 

Tet shudder at the souud of sharpened ewords 
Spite of the flaming Cleon ? 


Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but calmly 
and silently bore all this disgrace and vinJence. And though 
he fitted out an hundred ships, and sent them against Pelopon- 
nessus, yet ho did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of government in his 
own hands, imtU the Peloponnesians were gone. In order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, he made a distribution of money and lands; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of .^gina, ho divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufferings 
of the enemy afforded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Peloponnessus ravaged a large tract of country, and 
sacked the small towns and villages: and Pericles himself 
made a descent upon the territories of Megara, which he laid 
waste. Whence it appears, that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet, os they were 
equally disti-essed by sea, they could not have di-awn out the 
wai* to so great a length, but must soon have given it up, (as 
Pencles foretold from the beginning,) had not some divine 
power prevented the effect of human counsels. A pestilence 
at that time broke out, which destroyed the flower of the youth 
and the stren^h of Athens. And not only their bodies, but 
their ve^ ^ds were affected; for, os peraons delirious \vith a 

agamst a physician or a father, so they 
raved agamst Pencles, and attempted his ruin; being per- 
suaded by lus ene^es, that the sickness was occasioned by the 
mulfatude oi out-dwellers flocking into the city, and a nuLber 

hutH^^ together, in the height of summer, in small 

^bms, where they were forced to Uve a lazy, 
breathing the pure and open aiTto 
tW ^ accustomed. They would needs have it, 

^^d. walls such crowds of people from the 

countiy, and yet found no employment for themf but let them 
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continue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy each other 
without affording them the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and 'withal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on which 
he embarked gi-eat numbers of select horse and foot, and was 
piepaiing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of 
success, and the enemy no less di'eaded so great an armament. 
Tlie whole fleet was in readiness and Pericles on board his own 
galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. The 
sudden darkness* w'as looked ui)on as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw them into the greatest eonsteniation. Pericles, 
observing that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, 
took his cloak, and ha\dng covered his eyes with it, asked him, 
“ If he found anything terrible in that, or considered it as a sad 
presage ? ” Upon his answering in the negative, he said, 
“Where is the difference, then, between this and the other, 
except that sometliing bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse ? ” 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy of so 
great an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of 
Epidaiums, and at first with some rational hopes of success; 
but the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all his 
measui'es; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this ill success set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavoui’ed to console them under 
thefr losses, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was 
not in his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they 
be satisfied, until they had showed themselves masters, by 
voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
fine, which by the lowest accoimt was fifteen talents; some 
make it fifty. The person that earned on the prosecution 
against him was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; or, according to 
Theophrastus, Simmias; or Lacratides, if we believe Horaclides 
of Pontus. 

The public feiment, indeed, soon subsided; the people 
quitting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its 
sting in the wound: but his private affairs were in a miserable 
condition, for he had lost a number of his relations in the 
plague, and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in 
his family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his sons, was naturally 
profuse, and besides had married a young and expensive ^vife, 
daughter to Isander, and grand-daughter to Epylicus. He 
knew not how to brook his father s fnigality, who supplied 
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him but sparingly, and with a little at a time, and tlieioforo 
sent to one of his fiiends, and took up money in the name of 
Pericles. When the man came to demand his money, 1 eiiclcs 
not only refused to pay him, but even prosecuted him for the 
demand. Xanthippus was so highly enraged at this, that he 
began openly to abuse his father. Fii-st, he exposed and 
ridiculed the company he kept in his house and the conversa¬ 
tions he held with the philosophers. He said, that Epitimius 
the Pbai'salian having undesignedly killed a horse with a 
javelin which he threw at the public games, liis father spent a 
whole day in disputing with Protogorus, wliich might bo 
properly deemed the cause of his death, the javelin, or the man 
that threw it, or the president of the games. He was caiTied 
off by the plague. Pericles lost his sister, too, at that time, and 
the greatest part of his relations and fiiends who were most 
capable of assisting him in the business of tho state. Notwith¬ 
standing these misfortunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment 
and greatness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funei^ rites, nor was he seen at the gi ave of any of his nearest 
relations, until the death of Paralus, his last surviving 
son. Iliis at last subdued him. He attempted, indeed, 
then to keep up his usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; 
but, on putting the garland upon the head of the deceased, his 
firmness forsook hiTn ; he could not hear the sad spectacle; he 
broke out into loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of teai*8; a 
passion which he had never before given way to. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals and orators, and finding none of sufificient weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
her eyes on Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the 
d^ection of affairs both military and civil. He had for some 
time shut h ims elf up at home to indulge hia son*ow, when 
Alcihiades and his other friends persuaded him to make his 
appearance. The people making an apology for their un¬ 
generous treatment of him, he re-assumed the reins of 
government. 

About this time Pericles was seized with the plague; hut 
not with such acute and continued symptoms as it generally 
MOWS. It was wither a lingering distemper, which, with 
fr^uent mtermissions, and by slow degrees, consumed big body, 
and impaired the vigour of h^ mind. Theophrastus has a dis¬ 
quisition in his Ethics, whether men’s characters may be 
cnanged with their fortune, and the soul so affected with the 
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disorders of the body as to lose her virtue; and there he relates 
that Pencles showed to a friend, who came to visit him in his 
sickness, an amulet which the women had hung about his neck, 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted to 
so ridiculous a piece of supeistition. 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed 
together concerning his extraordinary virtue, and the great 
authority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits, 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was commander 
in chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to the honoiu* 
of Athens. These things they talked of, supposing that he 
attended not to what they said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however, of eveiy word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as fol¬ 
lows : “ I am surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol 
these acts of mine, though fortxme had her shai*e in them, and 
many other generals have performed the like, you take no 
notice of the greatest and most 

that no Athenian, through mrj means, ever put on mourning^ 

Pericles imdoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for 
iliat noble sentiment which ^ed ^Itn to think it his most 
excellent attainment, never to have given way to envy or 
anger, notwithstanding the greatness of his power, nor to have 
uoiu’ished an implacable hatred against his greatest foe. In 
my opinion, this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate 
behaviour, his unblemished integrity and irreproachable con¬ 
duct during his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would otherwise be vain and absuid, no 
longer exceptionable; nay, gives it a propriety. Thus, we 
think the ^vine powers as the authors of all good, and 
naturally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and preside 
over the universe. Not in the manner wHch the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavour to be\vilder us by theii* iirational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency, by their own writing. 
For they represent the place which the gods inhabit, as the 
region of security and the most perfect tranquillity, un- 
approached by storms and unsullied with clouds, where a sweet 
serenity for ever reigns, and a pure ather displays itself without 
inteiTuption; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature. Yet, at the same time, they 
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represent the gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, 
hatred, and other passions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. 
But this by the bye. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,♦ 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
Even those who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his superior 
power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial 
of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged that where severity was required, no man was 
ever more moderate ; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity, than Pericles. And his so much 
envied authority, to which they had given the name of 
monarchy and t^anny, then appeared to have been the bulwark 
of the state. So much corruption and such a rage of wicked¬ 
ness broke out upon the commonwealth after his death, which 
he by proper restraints had palliated, and kept from dangerous 
and desti*uctive extremities. 

* Pericles died in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, that la, In tho 
last year of the eighty-seventb Olympiad, and 428 years before the Cnristian 
sera. 
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ATO the elder, hearing somebody commend a man 
who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, 
made this just observation, that there was great 
difference between a due regard to valour and a con¬ 
tempt of life. To this purpose there is a story of 
one of the soldiers of Antigonus, who was astonishingly brave, 
but of an ui^ealthy complexion and bad habit of body. The 
king asked him the cause of his paleness, and he acknowledged 
that he had a private infirmity. He therefore gave his 
physicians a strict charge, that if any remedy could be found, 
they should apply it with the utmost care. Thus the man was 
cured; but then he no longer couifed, nor lisked his pei*son as 
before. Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express his wonder at the change. The soldier did 
not conceal the real cause: “You, Sire,” said he, “have made me 
less bold, by delivering me from that miseiy, which made my 
life of no account to me.” From the same way of arguing it 
was, that a ceifain Sybarite said of the Spartans, “It was no 
wonder if they ventured their lives fr*eely in battle, since death 
was a deliverance to them fi*om such a train of labours, and 
fi’om such wretched diet.” It was natm*al for the Sybarites,* 
who were dissolved in luxury and pleasm’e, to think that 
they who despised death, did it not from a love of vii-tue and 
honour, but because they were weary of life. But in fact, the 
Lacedaemonians thought it a pleasure either to live or to die, as 
virtue and right reason directed; and so this epitaph testifies: 

Nor life, nor death, they deem'd the happier state; 

But life that'9 glorioas, or a death that’s great. 


For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault with, if a 
man is not dishonoui'ably fond ofjife: nor is the meeting it 
with courage to be commended, if he is disgusted mth life. 
Hence it is, that Homer leads out the boldest and bravest of his 
warriors to battle always well armed: and the Grecian law- 


*The Sybaritas ware a colony of Greeks, who settled in ancient times on 
the gulf of Tarentnm. The felicity of their situation, their wealth and power 
drew them into luxury, which was remarkable to a proverb. 
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givers punish him who throws away his shield, not him who 
loses his sword or spear; thus instinicting us, tliat tlio first care 
of every man, especially of oveiy governor of a city, or com- 
mander of an anny, should be, to defend himself, and after that, 
he is to think of annoying the enemy. For if, according to the 
comparison made by Iphicrates, the light-ai-med resemble the 
hands, the cavaliy the feet, the main body of infantry the 
breast, and the general the head; then that general who suffers 
himself to be canned away by his impetuosity, so as to expose 
himself to needless hazards, not only endangers his own life, 
but the lives of his whole army, whose safety depends upon his. 
Callicratidas, therefore, though otherwse a gi'cat man, did not 
answer the soothsayer well, who dcsii'ed him not to expose him¬ 
self to danger, because the entrails of the victim threatened Ids 
life. “Sparta,” said he, “is not bound up in one man.” For 
in battle, he was indeed but one, when acting under the orders 
of another, whether at sea or land; but when lie had the com¬ 
mand, he virtually comprehended the whole force in himself; 
so that he was no longer a single person, when such numbers 
must perish with him. Much better was the saying of old 
Antigonus, when he was going to engage in a sea-fight near 
the isle of Andros. Somebody observed to him that the enemy’s 
fleet was much larger than his: “ For how many ships then 
dost thou reckon me ?” He represented the importance of the 
commander gi*eat, os in fact it is, when he is a man of experi¬ 
ence and valour; and the first duty of such a one is to preserve 
him who preseiwes the whole, 

^ On the same account we must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians the woimds 
he had received, when theii* general, and his shield pierced with 
a spear; I, for my pari,” said he, “ was much ashamed when, 
at the siege of Samos, a javelin fell near me, as if 1 had 
behaved too like a young man, and not as became the com- 
m^der of so great an armament.” For where the scale of the 
whole ^tion turns upon the general’s risking his own pei'sou, 
^ere he is to stand the combat, and to brave the greatest 
u regarding those who say, that a good general 

anould die of old age; or, at least, an old man: hut when the 
vantege fo he reaped from his personal bravery is but small, 
and all IS lost in case of a miscarriage, no one then expects that 

soldwr^^^ should be endangered, by exerting too much of the 
Pelopidas, the son of^ppoclus, was of an illustrious family 
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in Thebes, as was also Epaminondas. Brought up in affluence 
and coming in his youth to a great estate, he applied himself to 
relieve such necessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to show 
that he was really master of his riches, not theii- slave. For 
the greatest part of men, as Aristotle says, either thi'ough 
covetousness make no use of their wealth, or else abuse it 
through prodigality; and these live perpetual slaves to their 
pleasures, as those do to care and toil. The Thebans with 
grateful heai*ts enjoyed the liberality and munificence of 
Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone could not be persuaded to share 
in it. Pelopidas, however, partook in the poverty of his friend, 
glorying in a plainness of di'ess and slenderness of diet, inde¬ 
fatigable in labour, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 


r 
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•whose opulence was gi’cat, f I 
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And yet hie heart id not elated. 
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He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more upon his own 
person than the poorest Theban. As for Epaminondas, 
poverty was his inheritance, and consequently familiar to him, 
but he made it still more light and easy by philosophy, and by 
the uniform simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had several 
childi*en, but setting no greater value upon money than before, 
and devoting all his time to the concerns of the commonwealth, 
he impaired his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him, that money which he neglected was a very necessary thing: 
It is necessary indeed^ said he, for Nicodemus there, pointing to 
a man that was both lame and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to every 
virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exercises of the 
body, and Epaminondas in the improvement of the mind; and 
the one diverted himself in the wrestling-ring or in hunting, 
while the other spent his hours of leisure in heaiing or reading 
something in philosophy. Among the many things that 
reflected glory upon both, there was nothing which men of 
sense so much admired as that strict and inviolable friendship 
which subsisted between them from first to last, in all the high 
posts which they held, both military and civil. For if we con¬ 
sider the administration of Aristides and Themistocles, of 
Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the 
common concern was injured by their dissension, their envy 
and jealousy of each other, and then cost our eyes upon the 
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mutual kindness and esteem which Pelopidas and Epnminondas 
in-siolably preserved, we may justly call these colleagues m 
civil government and military command, and not those whoso 
study it was to get the better of each other rather than of the 
enemy. The true cause of the difierence was the virtue of 
these Thebans, which led them not to seek, in any of their 
measures, their own honoui* and wealth, the pursuit of which is 
always attended with envy and strife; but being both inspired 
from the first with a divine ardoui* to raise their country to the 
summit of glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of 
the achievements of each other, as if they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary friendship 
took its rise fi'om the campaign which they made at Mantinea,* 
among the succours which the Thebans had sent the Laceda}- 
monians, who as yet were thcii’ allies. For, being placed 
together among the heavy-armed infantry, and fighting with 
the Aa'cadians, the wing of the Lacedeemonians in which they 
were gave way and was broken; whereupon Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas locked their shields togethei*, and repulsed all 
that attacked them, till at last Pelopidas, ha^dng received seven 


large wounds, fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who lay 


dead together. Epaminondas, though he thought there was no 


life left in him, yet stood fonvard to defend his body and his 


anus, and being deteimined to die rather than leave liis com¬ 
panion in the power of his enemies, he engaged wth numbers 
at once. He was now in extreme danger, being wounded in 
the breast with a spear, and in the arm wth a sword, when 
Agesipolis, king of the Lacedsemoniaus, brought succours from 

the other wing, and, beyond all expectation, delivered them 
both. 


After this, the Spai-tans, in appearance, treated the Thebans 
as Mends and allies, but, in reality, they were suspicious of 
theii* spirit and power; particularly they hated the party of 
Ismeuias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas was, as attached 
te liberty and a popular government. Therefore Ai'chias, 
Eeemtidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, and rich 
withal, and ambitious, persuaded Pheebidas, the Lacedse- 
moman, who was marching by Thebes with a body of troops, 

^ confound this with the famous battle at Man- 
^ slain. For that battle was fought acainst 

A ^ ninety-eighth Olympiad. 

^be ninety-ninth Olympiad, three 

hundred and serenty.four years before the Christian »ra. ^ 

(« 3 ) 
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to seize the castle called Cadmea, to drive the party out of the 
city, and to put the administration into the hands of the 
nobility, subject to the inspection of the Lacedaemonians. 
Phoebidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly, during the feast of the Thesmophoria, he 
made himself master of the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and 
cairied him to Lacedaemon, where he was put to death soon 
after. Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and iindroclides, with many 
others that fled, were sentenced to banishment. But Epami- 
nondas remained upon the spot, being despised for his 
philosophy, as a man who woifld not intermeddle with affairs, 
and for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of the army 
from Phoebidas, and fined him in a hundi’ed thousand drachmas, 
yet they kept a ganison in the Cadmea notwithstanding. All 
the rest of Greece was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in 
punishing the actor and yet authorizing the action. As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of government, and 
were brought into subjection by Archias and Leontidas, there 
was no room for them to hope to be delivered from the tyiauny, 
which was supported in such a manner by the power of the 
Spartans that it could not be pulled down, unless those Spaidans 
could be deprived of their dominion both by sea and land. 

Kevertheless, Leontidas, having got intelligence that 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there ^^th 
great regard by the people, and no less respected by the nobility, 
formed secret designs against their lives. For this purpose he 
employed certain unknown assassins, who took off Androclides; 
but all the rest escaped. Letters were also sent to the Athenians 
fi-om Sparta, insisting that they should not harbour or encourage 
exiles, but diive them out as pereons declared by the confederates 
to be common enemies j but the Athenians, agreeable to their 
usual and natural humanity as well as in gratitude to the city of 
Thebes, would not suffer the least inji^ to be done to the exiles. 
For the Thebans had greatly assisted in restoring the democracy 
at Athens, having made a decree that if any Athenian should 
march armed through Boeotia against the tjrants, he should not 
meet with, the least hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest, applied to e^h 
exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a body; urging 
<‘That it was both dishonourable and impious to leave then- 
native city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy; and, meaidy 
contented mth their own fives and safety, to wait for the 
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decrees of the Athenians, and to make their com-t to the popular 
orators; but that they ought to rmi every hazard in su glorious 
a cause, imitating the corn-age and patriotism of Thrasybulus ; 
for as he advanced from Thebes to crusli the tyi'ants in Athens, 
so should they march from Athens to deliver Tliebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept Ids proposal, tliey sent privately to 
their fi-iends who were behind in Thebes, to acquaint them witli 
their resolution, which was highly approved of; and Cliaron, a 
person of the fimt rank, offered his bouse for tbeir reception. 
PhiJidas found means to be appointed secretary to Arcliias aud 
Philip, who were then Polemarchs; and as for Eparainondas, he 
had taken pains all along to inspire the youtli with seutiineuta 
of bravery. For he desii*ed them in the public exercises to try 
the Lacedaemonians at wrestling, and when he saw tliem elated 
with success, he used to tell them, by way of reproof, “ Tliat 
they should rather be ashamed of tbeir meanness of spirit in 
remaining subject to those to whom, in strength, they were so 
much superior.” 


A day being fixed for putting their designs in execution, it 
was agi-eed among the ej^es, tliat Pberenicus Nvith the rest 
should stay at Tlu-iasium, while a few of the youngest should 
attempt to get entrance first into the city; and that if these 
happened to be surprised by the enemy, the othci-s sliould take 
caie to provide for their cluldien and their parents, Pelopidos 
was the first that offered to be of this party, aud then Melon, 
DemocUdes, and Theopompus, all men of noble blood, who were 
united to each other by the most faithful fi-iendship, and who 
never had any contest but which should be foremost in the race 
of gloi-y and valour. These adventui-ers, who were twelve in 
number, having embraced those tliat stayed behind, and sent a 
messenger before them to Chai-on, set out in their under gar- 
mente, with dogs and hunting poles, that none who met them 
might have any suspicion of what they were about, and that they 

to be only huntem beating about for game, 
men their messenger came to Charon, and acquainted him 
toat they were on their way to Thebes, the neoi- approach of 
danger changed not his resolution: he behaved like a man of 
honour, and made preparations to receive them. Hipposthenidas, 
who WM also m the secret, was not by any means an ill man, 

^ country and to the exiles; yet he 
wan^ that firmness which the present emergency and the 

of execution reqidred. He grfw Jddy, as it 
were, at the thought of the great danger they w'ere aLut to 


I« 
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plunge in, and at last opened his eyes enough to see, that they 
were attempting to shake the Lacedaemonian government, and 
to free themselves from that power without any other depend¬ 
ence than that of a few indigent persons and exiles. He 
therefore went to his owm house without saying a word and 
despatched one of his friends to ilelon and Pelojudas, to desire 
them to defer their enterprise for the present, to retiun to 
Athens, and to wait till a more favourable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent upon this 
business, went home in all haste, took his horse out of the 
stable, and called for the bridle. His ^v'ife being at a loss, and 
not able to find it, said she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon 
this, words ai’ose, and mutual reproaches followed; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the journey might 
be fatal both to him and those that sent him. So that Chlidon, 
hartng spent great part of the day in this squabble, and looking 
upon what had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the journey, and went elsewhere. So near was tliis great and 
glorious undertaking to being disconcerted at the very entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of peasants, 
dinded and entered the tovm at different quarters, whilst it was 
yet day. And, as the cold weather was setting in,’* there 
happened to be a sharp wind and a shower of snow, which 
concealed them the better, most people retfring into their houses, 
to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But those that were 
concerned in the affair-, received them as they came, and con¬ 
ducted them immediately to Charon's house; the exiles and 
others making up the number of fort)’-eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyi'ants, they stood thus: Philidas, 
their secretary, knew the whole design of the exiles, and omitted 
nothing that might contribute to its success. He had invited 
Archias and Philip, some time before, to an entertainment at his 
house on that day, in order that those who were to attack them 
might find them dissolved in -wine and pleasm'e. They had not 
yet drunk very freely, when a report reached them, which, though 
not false, seemed imcertain and obscure, that the exiles were con¬ 
cealed somewhere in the city. And though Philidas endeavour-ed 
to turn the discourse, Archias sent an officer to Charon, to 
command his immediate attendance. By this time it was grown 
dark, and Pelopidas and his companions were preparing for 

* The SpartADS seized on the Cadmea about the middle of summer, in the 
year already mentioned, and it was taken from them in the beginning ot 
winter in the first year of the Uuudredth Olympiad. 
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action, Imving alieady put on tlicir breast-plates and 
swords, when suddenly there was a knocking at the door, 
whereupon one ran to it, and asked what the person a busings 
was, and having leamed from the officer that ho was sent by 
the Polemarchs to fetch Charon, he brought in the news m p-cat 
confusion. They were unanimous in their opimon, that the 
affair was discovered, and that every man of them was lost, 
before they had performed an}diliing which became their valour. 
Nevertheless, they thought it proper that Charon should obey 
the order, aud go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was a man of 
threat intrepidity and courage in dangers that threatened only 
himself, but then he was much affected on account of his friends, 
and afraid that he should lie under some suspicion of treachery, 
if 80 many brave citizens should perish. Therefore, as ho was 
ready to depart, he took his son, who was yet a child, but of a 
beauty and strength beyond those of his yeai-s, out of_ the 
women’s apartment, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, 
desiring, “ That if he foimd him a traitor, he would treat that 
child as an enemy, and not spare its life.” M^y of them shed 
teai-s, when they saw the concern and magnanimity of Charon; 
and all expressed theii’ uneasiness at his thinking any of them 
so dastardly and so much disconcei*ted with the present danger, 
as to be capable of suspecting or blaming him in the least. 
They begged of him, therefore, not to leave his son with them, 
but to remove him out of the reach of what might possibly 
happen, to some place where, safe from the tyi'ants, ho might 
be brought up to be an avenger of his country and his friends. 
But Charon refused to remove him, “ For what life,” said ho, 
“ or what deliverance could I wish him that would be more 
glorious than his falling honoui*ably with his father and so many 
of his friends?” Then he addi'essed himself in prayer to the 
gods, and having embraced and encouraged them all, he went 
out; endeavoming by the way to compose himself, to forn^hb 
countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very different from 
the real state of his min d. 


When he was come to the door of the house, Archios and 
Philidas went out to him and said, “ What pereons are these, 
Charon, who, as we ai*e informed, are lately come into the town, 
and are concealed aud countenanced hy some of the citizens ? ” 
Charon was a little fluttered at first, but soon recovering him¬ 
self, he asked, “ "Who these persons they spoke of were, and by 
whom harboured?” And finding that Archios had no clear 
account of the matter, concluded fr'om thence that his informa- 
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tion came not fi*om any person tliat was privy to the design, and 
therefore said, “Take care that yon do not disturh youi'selves 
with vain rumours. However, I will make the best inquiiy I 
can ; for, perhaps, nothing of this land ought to be disregarded.” 
Philidas, who was by, commended his prudence, and conducting 
Archias in again, phed him strongly \vith liquor. 

"When Charon was retmiied home, he found his fiiends 
prei)ared, not to conquer or to preserve tlieii’ lives, but to sell 
them dear, and to fall glonously. He told Pelopidas the tinth, 
but concealed it from the rest,, pretending that Archias had 
discoui*sed mth him about other matters. 

The firet stoiin was scarcely blown over when fortune raised 
a second. For there ai'rived an express from Athens wth a 
letter from Archias, high priest there, to Arcliias liis namesake 
and particular fiiend, not filled with vain and gi’oundless sur¬ 
mises, but containing a cleai* naiTative of the whole affah', as 
was found after^Nmrds. The messenger being admitted to 
Archias, now ahiiost intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said, 
“The pei*son who sent tliis desired that it might bo read 
immediately, for it contains business of great importance.” But 
Archias receiving it, said, smiling. Business to-inorrow. Then 
he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the 
conversation with Philidas. This saving, business to-morrow, 
passed into a proverb, and continues so among the Greeks to 
this day. 

A good oppoiiamity now ollenng for the execution of their 
purpose, the fiiends of liberty divided themselves into two bodies 
and saUied out. Pelopidas and Democlidas went against 
Lcontidas and n}q)ates, who were neighboui-s, and Charon and 
Melon against Aichias and Phihp. Charon and his company 
put women’s clothes over their aimour, and wore tliick wreaths 
of pine and poplar upon their heads to shadow their faces. As 
soon as they came to the door of the room where the guests 
were, the company shouted and clapped their hands. Wlien the 
pretended women had looked round the room and distinctly sur¬ 
veyed aU the guests they drew their swords, and, making at 
Ai'chias and Pliilip across the table, they showed who they 
were. A small part of the company were pci*suaded by 
Philidas not to intcnneddle; the rest engaged in the combat, 
and stood up for the Pokmarchs, but, being disordered -with 
wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it. 
They had to do with Leontidas, a sober and valiant man. They 
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found the door made fast, for he was gone to bed, aud they 
knocked a long time before anybody heard. At last a sciwant 
perceived it, and came down and removed the bar; which he 
had no sooner done than they pushed open the door, and, i*ush- 
ing in, threw the man down and ran to the bed-chamber. 

(Leontidas^ conjecturing by the noise aud trampling what the 
matter was, leaped from his bed and seized liis sword ; but he 
forgot to put out the Isimps, which, had he dfme it, would have 
left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. Being, there¬ 
fore, fully exposed to view, he met them at the door, and with 
one stroke laid Cephisodorus, who was the fii'st man who 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He eueountcred Pelopidas 
next, and the narrowness of the door, together with the dead 
body of CephisodoiTis lying in the way, made the dispute long 
and doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and having slain 
Leontidas, he marched immec^ately with his little band against 
Hypates. They got into his house in the same manner as they 
did into the other; but he quickly perceived them, made his 
escape Into a neighbour’s house, wiiither they followed and 
despatched him. 


This affair being over, they joined Melon, and sent for tlie 
exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed liberty to all 
the Thebans, and armed such as came over to tliem, taldug 
down the spoils that were suspended upon the poi*ticoes, aud the 
aims out of the shops of the aimourers aud sword-cutlei's. 
Epo^ondas and Gorgidas came to their assistance with a 
considerable body of young men and a select luimber of the old, 
whom they had collected and aimed. 

" The whole city was now in gieat teiTor aud confusion ; the 
houses we filled with lights, and the streets with men niuning 
to and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble; but 
bemg a^mehed at what had happened, and knowing uothine 
with certamty, they waited with impatience for the day. It 
s^ms, therefore, to have been a great error in the Spaitan 
officers that they did not immediately saUy out and faU upon 
tliem, for their gallon consisted of fifteen hundred men, and 

V people from the city; but, 

were on avo the hurry, and confusion that 

the citadel ^ contented themselves with preserving 


V®? ^^7 Attica came in armed: 

minondL summons to assemble, and Epa- 

minondas and Gorgidaa presented to them Pelopidas and his 
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party, sun'oiinded by the priests, who earned garlands in their 
hands, and called upon the citizens to exert themselves for their 
gods and their country. Excited by tliis appearance, the whole 
assembly stood up and received them with great acclamations 
as their benefactors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Bceotia, together Avith 
Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and attacked the 
citadel, hastening to drive out the Lacedaemonians, and to 
recover the Cadmea before succours could airive from Sparta. 
And indeed he was but a little beforehand with them, for they 
had but just sxin'eudered the place, and were returning home, 
according to capitulation, when they met Cleombrotus at 
Margara marching towards Thebes with a great army. The 
Spartans called to account the thi'ee Ilarmustea, officers who had 
commanded in the Cadmea, and signed the capitulation. Her- 
mippidas and Arcissxis were executed for it, and the third, 
named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined that he was forced to 
quit Peloponnesus. 

This action of Pelopidas was called by the Greeks sister to 
that of Thrasybulus, on account of their near resemblance, not 
only in respect of the great virtues of the men, and the 
difficulties they had to combat, but the success with Avhlch 
fortune crowned them. For it is not easy to find another 
instance so remarkable of the few overcoming the many, and 
the weak the strong, merely by dint of couiuge and conduct, 
and procuring by these means such gi’eat advantages to their 
country; but the change of affair's which followed upon this 
action rendered it still more glorious. For the war Avhich 
humbled the piide of the Spartans and deprived thorn of their 
empire both by sea and land, took its rise from that night when 
Pelopidas, without taking town or castle, but being only one out 
of twelve who entered a private house, loosened and broke to 
pieces (if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains of 
the Spartan government, imtil then esteemed indissoluble. 

The Lacedsemonians soon entering Boeotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were struck with teiTor, and, renouncing 
their alliance with the Tliebans, they took cognizance in a 
judicial way of all that continued in the interest of that people; 
some they put to death, some they banished, and upon others 
they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being thus deserted by 
their allies, their affairs seemed to be in a desperate situation. 
But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then had the command in 
Boeotia, sought means to embroil the Athenians again with the 
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Spartans, and they availed themselves of this stratagem. There 
was a Spai-tan named Sphodrias, a man of great reputation as 
a soldier, but of no sound judgment, sanguine in his liopes, and 
indiscreet in his ambition. This man was left with some troops 
at Thespi* to receive and protect such of the Bccoti«in9 us might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas privately sent a 
merchant, in whom he could confide, well provided witlj money, 
and with proposals that were more likely to prevail tlian the 
money: “That it became him to undertake some noble enter- 
pi*ise—to surprise the Piraeus, for instance, by falling suddenly 
upon the Athenians, who were not provided to receive him, for 
that nothing could be so agreeable to the Spartans as to bo 
masters of Athens, and that the Thebans, now incensed against 
the Athenians, and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no manner of assistance.” 

Sphodrias, suffering himself at last to be perauaded, marched 
into Attica by night, and advanced as far as Eleusis. There 
the hearts of his soldiers begaiu to fail, and, finding bis design 
discovered, he returned to Thespi®, after ho had thus broiiglit 
upon the Lacedemonians a long and dangerous war. For 
upon this the Athenians readily united with the Thebans, and 
having fitted out a large fleet they sailed round Greece, engag¬ 
ing and receiving such as were inclined to shake off the Spartan 
yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, frequently came to 
action with the Lacedffimonians in Boeotia, not in set battles, 
indeed, but in such as were of considemble service and improve¬ 
ment to them, for their spuits were raised, their bodies inured 
to labour, and, by being used to these rencounters, tliey gained 
both experience and courage. Hence it was that Antalcidas, 
the Spartan, said to Agesilaus, when he returned from Boeotia 
wounded, Truly you are well paid for the instruction you have 
giv^i the T^ans, and for teaching them the art of war against 

^ speak properly, Agesilaus was not their 
mstr^tor, but those prudent generals who made choice of fit 
opportunities to let loose the Thebans, like so many youne 
ho^^ upon the enemy, and when they had tasted of victor^ 
satisfied with^e ardour they had sho^vn, brought them off 
agam saf^ The chief honour of this was due to Pelopidas, for 
from the time of his being first chosen general, until his death, 

employment, but he 
constantly either captain of the sacred band or governor of 

Uffiotia. And while he was employed the Lacedamonians were 
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several times defeated by the Thebans, particularly at Platse, 
and at Thespiie, where Pha‘l)idas, who had surprised the 
Cadmea, was killed, and at Tauagra, where Pelopidas beat a 
considerable body, and slew with his o^vn hand theii' general 
Panthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate and 
encourage the victors, did not quite dishearten the vanquished. 
For they were not pitched battles, nor regular engagements, 
but rather advantages gained of the enemy, by well-timed 
skirmishes, in whicli the ITiebans sometimes pursued and some¬ 
times retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyi'?e, which was a sort of prelude to that 
of Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelopidas very high, for none 
of the other commanders could lay claim to any share of the 
honour of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover the 
shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus,* wliich 
had adopted the Spartan interest, and received two companies 
of foot for its defence, and watched for an opportunity to make 
himself master of it. Being informed that the ganisou were 
gone upon an expedition into Locris, he hoped to take the town 
with ease, now it w'as destitute of soldiers, and therefore 
hastened thither with the sacred hand and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when he was near the town, that other 
troops were coming from Spaiia to supply the place of those 
that were marched out, he led his forces back again by Tegyr®, 
along the sides of the mountains, which w'as the only way he 
could pass, for all the flat country was oveiilowed by the river 
Melas, which, from its very soiu*ce, spreading itself into 
marshes and navigable pieces of water, made the lower roads 
impracticable. 

A little below these marshes stands the temple of Apollo 
I €(jyr(jBHSy whose oracle there has not been long silent.^ It 
flomished most in the Persian w'ars, while Echerates was high- 
priest. Here they report that Apollo was born; and at the 
foot of the neighboiu’ing mountain, called Delos, the Melas 
returns into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters ai'e admirable for their coolness and 
agreeable taste. The one is called Palm, and the other Olive, 

to this day. , 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 

• This was ooo of the larpoat and most cousiderablo towns in B®otia, aud 
still garrisoned by tliu LacecleemODians. 
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Tegyrge the Laccdamoniaus, who were returning from Locns, 
met them on the road. As soon as they were p.^n.cived to he 
passing the straits, one ran and told Telopidas, II e are fallen 
into the enemi/'s hands. And why not they, said he, into ours. 
At the same time he ordered the cavalry to advance from tho 
rear to the front, that they might be ready for the attack; and 
the infantry, who were but three hundred,♦ he drew up m a 
close body; hoping that, wherever they charged, they would 
break through the enemy, though superior in numbei-s. 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephoras says their 
battalion consisted of five hundi-cd men, but Cullisthenes makea 
it seven hunch-cd, and Polybius and others nine hundred. Their 
Polemarchs^ Gorgoleon and Theopompus, pushed boldly on 
against the Thebans. The shock began in the quaidor where 
the generals fought in person on both sides, and was very 
violent and furious. The Spai-tan commanders, who attacked 
Pelopidas, were among the first that were slain; and all that 
were near them beuig either killed or put to flight, tho wholo 
army was so ternfied, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, 
through which they might have passed safely, and con¬ 
tinued their route if they had pleased. But Pelopidas, 
disdaining to make his escape so, charged those who yet stood 
their gi'ound, and made such havoc among them, that they fled 
in gieat confusion. The pursuit was not continued very far, 
for the Thebans were afi*aid of the Orchomenians wlio were 
near the place of battle, and of the forces just arrived from 
Lacedaemon. They were satisfied with beating them in fair 
combat, and making their retreat through a dispersed and 
defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the spoils 
of the slain, they returned home not a little elated. For it 
seems that of all theii* foi*mer wars, both with the Greeks and 
barbarians, the Lacedaemonians bad never been beaten, the 
gi’oater number by the less, nor even by equal numbers, in a 
pitched battle. Tlius their courage seemed irresistible, and their 
lenown so much intimidated their adversaries, that they did 
not care to hazard an engagement with them on equal terms. 
This battle first taught the Greeks, that it is not tho Eurotas, 
nor the space between Babyce and Onacion, which alone pro- 


Th.-bau army, and 
fcaWrt/ion and tho bnnd of lovers, being 
Xr * ^ ^ ‘^® affoction for oacE 
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duces brave warrioi*9, but wherever the youth are ashamed of 
what is base, resolute in a good cause, and more inclined to 
avoid disgrace than danger, there are the men who are terrible 
to their enemies. 


Gorgidas, as some say, fet formed the sacred band^ consisting 
of three hundred select men, who were quartered in the Cadmea, 
and maintained and exercised at the public expense. They 
were called the city band 
cities. 


for citadels in those days were called 


But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged to this sacred 
band here and there in the first ranks, and covering the front 
of his infantry witli them, gave them but little opportunity to 
distinguish themselves, or effectually to serve the common 
cause; thus divided as they were, and mixed with other troops 
more in number and of inferior resolution. But when their 
valour appeared with so much lustre at Tcg}T3e, where they 
fought together, and close to the person of theii' general, 
Pelopidas would never part them aftenvards, but kept them in 
a body, and constantly charged at the head of them in the most 
dangerous attack. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do ywlien driven single, not 
because their united force more easily breaks the ah*, but 
because their spirits are raised higher by emulation; so he 
thought the courage of brave men would be most irresistible, 
when they were acting together and contending with each other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedaemonians had made peace with the rest 
of the Greeks, and continued the war against the Thebans only, 
and when king Cleombrotus had entered their country ^vith ten 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, they were not only 
threatened mth the common dangers of war, as before, but 
even with total extirpation; which spread the utmost terror 
over all Bceotia. As Pelopidas, on this occasion, was departing 
for the army, his wife, who followed him to the door, besought 
him, with tears, to take care of himself, he answered, Afy dear, 
private persons are to he advised to take care of themselves, hut 
persons in a public character to take care of others. 

When he came to the array and found the general officers 
differing in opinion, he was the first to close in with that of 
Epaminondas, who proposed that they should give the enemy 
battle. He was not, indeed, then one of those that commanded 
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in chief, but he was captain of the sacred hand; and they had 
that confidence in him, which was due to a man who had given 
his country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the two 
armies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream which gave 
him no small trouble. In that field lie the bodies of the 
daughters of Scedasus, who are called Leucindic from the 
place. For a wrong having been done to them by some 
Spartans whom they had hospitably received into their house, 
they had killed themselves, and were biuned there. Upon this, 
their father went to Lacedaemon, and demanded that justice 
should be done upon the persons who had committed so detest¬ 
able and atrocious a crime; and, as he could not obtain it, he 
vented bitter imprecations against the Spartans, and then killed 
him self upon the tomb of his daughter. Fi'om tliat time many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware of 
the vengeance of Leucti'a: the time intent of which but few 
understood; for they were in doubt as to the place that was 
meant, there being a little maritime town called Leuctrum, in 
Laconia, and another of the same name neai* Megalopolis in 
Ai'cadia. Besides, that injury was done to the daughters of 
Scedasus long before the battle of Leuctim. 

Pelopidas then, as he slept in his tent, thought he saw 
these young women weeping at their tombs, and loading the 
Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered him to 
sacrifice a red-hau*ed young virgin to the damsels, if he desired 
to be victorious in the ensuing engagement. This order 
appearing to him cmel and unjust, he rose and communicated 
it to the soothsayers and the generals. Some were of opinion 
that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, alleging to the 
purpose the ancient stories of Menoeceus tlie son of Creon, and 
Macaria the daughter of Hercules; and the more modem 
mst^ces of Pherecydes the philosopher, who was put to death 
by the Laeedeemonians, and whose skin was preserved by their 
KingB, pur^ant to the direction of some oracle; of Leonidas, 
who by order of the oracle, too, sacrificed himself, as it were 
for sake of Greece; and lastly, of the human victims offered 
by inemistocl^ to Bacchus-omestes, before the sea-fight at 
Salams; to all which sacrifices the ensuing success gave a 
sanction. T^ey observed, also, that AgesUaus, setting sail from 

6 same place that Agamemnon did, aud against the same 
ene^es, seeing, moreover, at AuHs, the same vision of the 
geddess demanding his daughter in sacrifice, thi’ough an ill- 
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timed tenderness for his child refused it; the consequence of 
which was, that his expedition proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion argued, that so 
barbarous and unjust an offering could not possibly be accept¬ 
able to any superior being; that no Typhous or giants, but the 
father of gods and men, governed the world; that it was 
absurd to suppose that the gods delighted in human sacrifices; 
and, that if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded as 
impotent beings, since such strange and corrupt desiies could not 
exist but in weak and vicious minds. 

Wliile the principal officers were engaged on this subject, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the rest, on a sudden 
a she-colt quitted the herd, and ran thi’ough the camp; and 
when she came to the place where they were assembled, she 
stood still. The officers, for their part, only admired her 
colour, wliich was a shining red, the stateliness of her foim, the 
vigour of her motions, and the sprightliness of her ueighings; 
but Theocritus the diviner, understanding the thing better, cried 
out to Pelopidas, “Here comes the victim, fortunate man that 
thou art! wait for no other vii'gin, but sacrifice that which 
Heaven hath sent thee.” They then took the colt, and led her 
to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the usual prayers, and 
the ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up with joy, 
not forgetting the publishing of the vision of Pelopidas, and the 
sacrifice required, to the whole aimy. 

The day of battle being come, Epamiuondas drew up the 
infantry of his left wing in an oblique foim, that the right wing 
of the Spartans being obliged to divide from the other Greeks, 
he might fall with all his force upon Cleombrotus who com¬ 
manded them, and break them with the greater ease. But the 
enemy perceiving his intention, began to change their order of 
battle, and to extend their right ^ving and wheel about, with a 
design to surroimd Epaminondas. In the meantime, Pelopidas 
came briskly up with his band of three hundi*ed; and before 
Cleombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, or reduce it 
to its former dispositions, fell upon the Spartans, disordered as 
they w’ere with the imperfect movement. And though the 
Spartans, who were excellent masters in the art of war, laboured 
no point so much as to keep their men fi*om confusion and 
fr-om dispersing when their ranks happened to be broken; in¬ 
somuch that the private men were as able as the officers to knit 
again and to make an united effort, wherever any occasion of 
danger required; yet Epaminondas then attacldng their right 
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wing only, without stopping to contend with tho other tron])fl, 
and Pelopidas rushing upon them with incredible speed and 
bravery, broke their resolution and balllcd llicir art. Tlio con¬ 
sequence was such a rout and slaughter as had never been 
kIl 0 ^vll before. For this reason Pelopidas, who had no share 
in the chief command, but was only captain of a sjuall band, 
gained as much honour by this day’s gieat success as Epaini- 
nondas, who was governor of Bceolia and commander of the 
whole army. 

But soon after, they were appointed joint goveniors of 
Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus together, where they caused 
several cities to revolt from the Lacedaemonians, and brought 
over to the Theban interest Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and great 
part of Lacouia itself. It was now the winter a solstice, and 
the latter end of the last month in the year, so that they could 
hold their office but a few days longer; for new governors were 
to succeed on the first day of the next month, and the old ones 
to deliver up their charge imder pain of death. 

The rest of their colleagues, ah'ald of the law, and disliking 
a winter campaign, wei’e for marching home without loss of 
time: but Pelopidas joining with Epaminondas to oppose it, 
encouraged his fellow-citb^ens, and led them against Sparta. 
Havmg passed the Em-otas, they took many of the Loeedee- 
moman towns, and ravaged all the country to the very sea, 
with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which the 
Thebans did not make the twelfth part. But tho character of 
those two great men, without any public order or decree, made 
^ the alhes foUow, with silent approbation, wherever they led. 
For the first and supreme law, that of nature, seems to direct 
those that have need of protection, to take him for their chief 
who 18 most able to protect them. And as passengers, though 
m fine weather, or in port, they may behave insolently, and 

lave the puote, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger 
app^ fix their eyes on them, and roly wholly on their skill; 
so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Ar cadians, in the bent of 
^eir counsels, were against the Thebans, and contended \nth 
^em for superiority of command; but when the time of 
wtion came, ^d danger pressed hard, they followed the 
Iheban generals of their own accord, and submitted to their 


‘>“8 «*pedibon they united aU Arcadia into one body, 
^e out the Spar^ who had settled in Messenia, and called 
home ite ancient inhabitanto; they likewise re-peopled Ithome. 
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And iu theii’ return through Cenchrea, they defeated the 
Athenians, who had attacked them in the straits, with a design 
to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks were channed 
with their valour, and admii’ed their good fortime; but the 
envj" of their fellow-citizens, which gi'ew up together with 
their glory, prepaied for them a very uuldnd and unsuitable 
reception. For at their rehun they were both capitally tiied 
for not delivering up their charge, according to law, in the first 
month which they call Boucation^ but holding it fom* months 
longer; duiing wliich time they perfonned those gieat actions 
in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried fii'st, and therefore was in most danger; 
however, they were both acquitted. Epaniinondas bore the 
accusation and attempts of malignity with gi’eat patience, for 
he considered it us no small instance of fortitude and 


magnanimity not to resent the injuries done by his fellow- 
citizens; but Pelopidas, who was natui’ally of a warmer 
temper, and excited by his fiiends to revenge himself, laid hold 
on this occasion. 


Meueclidas, the orator, was one of those who met upon 
the great enterpnse in Charon’s house. Tliis man finding 
himself not held in the same honour wth the rest of the 
deliverers of their country, and being a good speaker, though of 
bad principles and malevolent disposition, indulged his natural 
turn in accusing and calumniating lus supeiiors; and this he 
continued to do ^vdth respect to Epaniinondas and Pelopidas, 
even after judgment was passed in their favour. He prevailed 
so fai’ as to deprive Epaminondas of the government of Boeotia, 
and managed a party against him a long time wth success: 
but his insinuations against Pelopidas were not listened to by 
the people, and therefore he endeavoui'ed to embi'oil him with 
Charon. It is the common consolation of envy, when a man 
cannot maintain the higher ground himself, to represent those 
lie is excelled by as inferior to some others. Hence it was that 
Meneclidas was ever extolling the actions of Charon to the 
people, and lavishing encomiums upon his expeditions and 
victones. Above all, he magnified his success in a battle 
fought by the cavalry under his command at Platma, a little 
before the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuate the 
memory of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum had 
agi’eed with the Thebans for a picture of some other battle, 
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■wMch piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. But upon the 
revolt, and the war that ensued, he was obliged to quit tliat 
city, and leave the painting, which was almost finished, with 
the Thebans. Meneclidas endeavoured to persuade the people 
to hang up this piece in one of thcii’ temples, with an in¬ 
scription signitjung that it was one of Charon’s battles, in order 
to cast a shade upon the gloi-y of Pelopidas and Epaniinondas. 
Certainly the proposal was vain and absurd to prefer one single 
engagement, in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of 
no note, with forty others, to so many and sucli important 
victories. Pelopidas, therefore, opposed this motion, insisting 
that it was contrary to the laws and usages of the Thebans, to 
ascribe the hono\xr of a victoiy to any one man in particular, 
and that their country ought to have the glory of it entire. As 
for Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him through .liis 
whole harangue, but he showed that Meneclidas was an envious 
and malicious man; and he often asked the Thebans if they 
had never before done anything that was gi*eat and excellent. 
Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon Meneclidas; and, as ho 
was not able to pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to distui'b 
and overturn the goveniment. Such particulars as these, 

though small, serve to give an insight into tlie lives and 
chai'acters of men. 


At that time Alexander, the tyrant of Pheros, making open 
war agamst several cities of Thessaly, and entertaining a secret 
design to bring the whole country into subjection, the Thes¬ 
salians sent ambassador to Thebes to beg the favoiu’ of a 
general some troops. ^ Pelopidas seeing Epaniinondas 
engaged ^ settbng the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered himself 

V'■ unwilling that Ms military 

telenta and skiU should he useless, and woU satisfied tvithal 

Sw Epammondas was, there was no need of any 

™isal? wW« cliea with his forces into 

c^e ^’d id recovered Larissa; and, as Alexander 

h™ank/n“ ^ Buhi^sion, he endeavoured to soften and 

render him a 

and reoeida ^^6In™ mcorrigible and bi-utal, 

Irits aTddsaSw eomplaints of his cimelty, his unbridled 
lii’m ^th flnmo ® u^ence, he thought it necessary to treat 
to gTa^ made to^ape with 

the Thessalians against the tyrant, and 
( 96 S) understanding among themselves, h© 
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advanced into Macedonia. Ptolemy had commenced hostilities 
against Alexander, king of that coimtry, and they both had 
sent for Pel(»pidas to be an ai'bitrator of their differences, and 
an assistant to him who should appear to be injured. 
Accordingly-he went and decided their disputes, recalled such 
of the Macedonians as had been banished, and taking Philip, 
the king’s brother, and thii-ty young men of the best families 
as hostages, he brought them to Thebes; that he might show 
the Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth was 
risen by the reputation of its aims, and the confidence that was 
placed in its justice and probity. 

This was that Philip who aftenvards made war upon Greece 
to conquer and enslave it. He was now a boy, and brought up 
at Thebes, in the house of Painmenes. Hence he was believed 
to have proposed Epaminondas for his pattern; and perhaps 
he wjis attentive to that gi*eat man’s activity and happy con¬ 
duct in war, which was in truth the most inconsiderable part of 
his character; as for his temperance, his justice, his 
magnanimity, and mildness, which really constitued Epami- 
nondas the great man, Philip had no share of them, either 
natural or acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians complaining again that Alexander 
of Pherce distm-bed their peace, and fonued designs upon their 
cities, Pelopidas and Ismenias wei'e deputed to attend them. 
But having no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had brought no 
troops wth him, and therefore the urgency of the occasion 
obliged him to make use of the Thessalian forces. 

At the same time there were fi’esh commotions in Macedonia; 
for Ptolemy had killed the king and assumed the sovereignty. 
Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends of the deceased, 
was desirous to undertake the cause; but, having no troops of 
his own, he hastily raised some mercenaries, and marched with 
them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon their approach, 
Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, and brought them over to his 
side; yet, di-eading the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, 
he went to pay his respects to him as his superior, endeavoured 
to pacify him with entreaties, and solemnly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, and to regard 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans as his own. For the 
perfonuance of these conditions he delivered to him his son 
Philoxemus, and fifty of his companions, as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But being incensed at the treachery 
of the mercenaries, and having intelligence that they had 
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lodged the best part of then* effects, together with their wives 
and children, in Pharsalus, he thought by taking these ho 
might sufficiently revenge the affi'ont. Hereupon he assembled 
some Thessalian troops, and marched against the town, lie 
was no sooner anived than Alexander the tjTant appeared 
before it with his army. Pelopidas concluding that ho was 
come to make apology for liis conduct, went to liim with 
Ismenias. Not that he was ignorant what an abandoned and 
sanguinary man he had to deal ^vith, but he imagined that tlic 
dignity of Thebes and his own character would protect him 
from violence. Tlie tyrant, however, when he saw them alone 
and unarmed, immediately seized tlieir persons, and possessed 
himself of Pharsalus. This sti*uck all his subjects with terror 
and astonishment; for they were persuaded that after such a 
flagi*ant act of injustice, he would spare nobody, but behave on 
all occasions, and to all persons, like a man that had desperately 
th row n off all regard to his own life and safety. 

When the Thebans were infonned of this outrage, they were 
filled with indignation, and gave orders to theii* army to march 
^ectly into Thessaly; but Epaminondas then happening to 
lie under theii* displeasure, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherae, where at 
fiist he did not deny any one access to him, imagining that be 
was greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelopidas, seeing 
the Pher®ans overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be comfoi*tcd, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant; and 
sent to tell him, “That he acted very absm*dly in daily 
to^ng and putting to death so many of his innocent 
subjects, and in the meantime sparing Aiwi, who, he might 

^ punish him when once out of his 
Hands. The tyrant, surprised at his magnanimity and un- 

f Pelopidas in such haste to 

V • reported to Pelopidas, he repUed, “ It is 

snnnpr more hated by the gods than ever, mayest tlie 

so^r come to a miserable end.” 

Alexander allowed access to none but his 
S daughter of Jason, who was 

keepers of Ms 

havi behaviour, had a desire to see him, and to 

peLn^Lt distinguiah the majestic turn of hU 

“PP8““ee of distress; yet supposing 
from the disorder of his hair, and the meanness of hU attir! 
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and provisions, that he was treated unwortliily, she wept. 
Pelopidas, who knew not his visitor, was much sui’piised; but 
when he understood her quality, ad^-essed her by her father’s 
name, with whom he had been intimately acquainted. And 
upon her sa>dug, » I pity yom- wife,” he replied, “ And I pity 
you, who, wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.” This 
affected her nearly ; for she hated the cimelty and insolence of 
thejyrant. In consequence of this, and by frequent interviews 
witn Pelopidas, to whom she communicated her sufferings, she 
conceived a still stronger resentment and aversion for her 
husband. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Tliessaly without 
doing anything, and either thx'ough their incapacity or ill- 
fortune, retmned ^vith disgrace, the city of Tliebes fined each 
of them ten thousand drachma<^, and gave Epaminondas the 
command of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians fresh 
spirits, and occasioned such great insuiTcctions among them, 
that the tyrant’s affairs seemed to be in a very desperate 
condition, so gi'eat was the terror that fell upon his officers and 
fi'iends, so forward were his subjects to revolt, and so universal 
was the joy of the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of Pelopidas to 
his own fame; and feaiing, if he carried matters to an extremity 
at first, that the tyrant might gi*ow desperate, and destroy his 
prisoner, he protracted the war. By fetching a compass, as if 
to finish his preparations, he kept iUexander in suspense, and 
managed him so as neither to moderate his violence and pride, nor 
yet to increase his fierceness and cruelty. For he knew his savage 
disposition, and the little regard he paid to reason or justice : 
that he buried some persons alive, and dressed others in the 
skins of bears and ^dld boars, and then, by way of diversion, 
baited them with dogs, or despatched them with darts: that 
having summoned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa, towns in 
friendship and alliance with him, to meet him in full assembly, 
he surroimded them with guards, and with all the wantonness 
of cruelty put them to the sword: and that he consecrated the 
spear with which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having 
crowned it with garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god, and 
gave it the name of Tychon. Yet upon seeing a tragedian act 
the Troades of Euripides, he went hastily out of the theatre, 
and at the same time sent a messege to the actor, “ Not to be 
discouraged, but to exei-t all his sM in his part; for it was not 
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out of any dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed that 
his citizens should see him, who never pitied those he put to 
death, weep at the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache.” 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very name and 
character of Epaminondas, 

And dropp’d tho craven wing. 


He sent an embassy in all haste to offer satisfaction, butkhat 
general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into alliance 
with the Thebans ; he only granted him a truce of thirty days, 
and having recovered Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his bands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after this the Thebans having discovered that tho 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians had sent ambassadors to tho 
king of Pei'sia, to draw him into league with them, sent Polo- 
pidas ou their part; whose established reputation amply justified 
their choice. For he had no sooner entered the king’s dominious, 
than he was universally known and honoured : the fame of his 
battles with the Lacedaemonians had spread itself through Asia; 
and, after his victory at Leuctra, the report of new successes 
continually following had extended bis renown to the most 
distant provinces. So that when he arrived at the king’s court, 
and appeared before the nobles and great officers that waited 
there, he was the object of universal admiration ; “ This,” said 
they, “ is the man who deprived the Lacedemonians of the 
empire both of sea and land, and confined Spai’ta within tho 
bounds of Taygetus and Em*otas; that Sparta, which a Uttle 
before, under the conduct of Agesilaus, made war against the 
^eat king and shook the realms of Susa and Ecbatana.” On 
same account Artaxerxes rejoiced to see Pelopidas, and 
oaded nun. with honours. But when he heard him converse in 
that were stronger than those of the Athenians, and 
plainer than those of the Spartans, he admired him still more ; 
and, as togs seldom conceal theii- inclinations, he made no 
secret of hw attohment to him, but let the other ambassadors 
see tte distmction m which he held him. It is ti-ue, that of all 
the tjree^ he seemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the 
g-^tert honour, when he took the garland which he wore at 
teble from his head, dipped it in perfumes and sent it him. 

Pelopidas with that famiUarity, 
I A richest and most magnificent presents, 

^My gj^ted his demands; which were, “That all the 
Greeks should be free and independent; that Messenes should 
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be re-peopled, and that the Thebans should be reckoned the 
king s hereditary friends.” 

answer he returned, but without accepting any of 
the^ king s presents, except some tokens of his favour and regard: 
a circumstance that reflected no small dishonour upon the other 
ambassadors. The Athenians condemned and executed Tima- 
goras, and justly too, if it was on account of the many presents 
he received; for he accepted not only gold and silver, but a 
mapificent bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art 
which the Greeks were not skilled in. He received also foui'- 
score cows, and herdsmen to take care of them, as if he wanted 
their milk for his health; and, at last, he suffered himself to be 
carried in a litter as far as the sea-coast at the king’s expense, 
who paid four talents for his conveyance: but his receiving of 
presents did not seem to have been the principal thing that 
incensed the Athenians. For when Epierates, the amour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full assembly that he had received the 
king’s preseute, and talked of proposing a decree, that instead 
of choosing nine archons every year, nine of the poorest citi/ens 
should be sent ambassadors to the l^g, that by his gifts they 
might be raised to affluence, the people only laughed at the 
motion. What exasperated the Athenians most was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked; they did not 
consider how much the character of Pelopidas oufrveighed the 
address of their oratoi*s, with a man who ever paid particular 
attention to military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, as well on 
account of the re-peopling of Messene, as to the restoiing of 
liberty to the rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Pheraean was now returned to his natui*al dis¬ 
position ; he had destroyed several cities of Thessaly, and put 
ganisons into the to^vns of the Phthiotee, the Achaeans, and the 
Magnesians. As soon as these oppressed people had learned 
that Pelopidas was returned, they sent their deputies to Thebes, 
to beg the favour of some forces, and that he might be their 
general. The Thebans willingly granted their request, and an 
army was soon got ready; but as the genei*al was on the point 
of marching, the sun began to be eclipsed, and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day time. 

Pelopidas, seeing the people in great consternation at this 
phcenovienoriy did not think proper to force the army to move, 
while under such terror and dismay, nor to risk the lives of 
seven thousand of his fellow-citizens. Instead of that, he went 
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into Thessaly, and taking with him only thiee 
horse consisting of Theban volunteers and strangers, he sot out, 
contrary to the warnings of the soothsayer and inclinations of 
the people : for they considered the eclipse as a sign fium 
heavL, the object of which must be some lUustrious personage. 
But besides that Pelopidas was the more exasperated agaius 
Alexander by reason of the ill-treatment lie had received, lo 
hoped, from the conversation he had \ntli Tlicbe, to laid tlio 
tyrant’s family embroiled and in great disorder. The gi-oatest 
incitement, however, was the honoui- of the thing. He had a 
generous ambition to show the Greeks, at a time when the 
Lacedaemonians were sending generals and other oniceie to 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athemans were 
pensioners to Alexander, as theii* benefactor, to whom they 
had erected a statue in brass, that the Tlicbaus were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and 
endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and unjust goveni- 


ment. 

When ho had arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled his forces, 
and then maixihed directly against Alexander; who, knowing 
that Pelopidas had but few Thebans about him, and that ho 
himself had double the number of Thessaliau infantiy, went to 
meet him as far as the Temple of Thetes. Wlien he was 
informed that the tyrant was advancing towards him with a 
great army, “ So muck the better^* said ho, “/or ire shall beat so 
many the more** 

Near the place called Cynoscephal®, there are two steep lulls 
opposite each other, in the middle of the plain. Both sides 
endeavoured to get possession of these hills with theii' infantry. 
In the meantime Pelopidas with his cavah’y, which was 
numerous and excellent, charged the enemy’s horse, and put 
them to the rout. But while he was pursuing them over the 
plain, Alexander had gained the hills, having got before the 
Thessalian foot, which he attacked as they were tiying to force 
these strong heights, killing the foremost, and wounding many 
of those that followed, so that they toiled without affecting any- 
tiiing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back his cavalry, and 
ordered them to fall upon such of the enemy as still kept their 
ground on the plain; and taking his buckler in his band, he 
ran to join those that were engaged on the hills. He soon 
made his way to the front, and by his presence inspired his 
soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that the enemy thought 
they had quite different men to deal with. They stood two or 
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three charges ; but when they found that the foot still pressed 
fonvard, and saw the horse return from the pui'suit, they gave 
ground, and retreated, but slowly, and step by step. Pelopidas 
then taking a view, from an eminence, of the enemy’s whole 
ai-my, which did not yet take to flight, but was full of confusion 
and disorder, stopped a while to look round for Alexander. 
When he perceived him on the right encouraging and rallying 
the mercenaries, he was no longer master of himself; but sacri¬ 
ficing both his safety and his duty as a general to his passion, 
he sprang forward a gi'eat way before his troops, loudly calling 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him 
or to wait for him, but fell back and hid himself in the midst 
of his guards. The foremost ranks of the mercenaiies, who 
came hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a niuuber 
of them slain; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his 
aiTuour with their javelins. The Thessalians, extremely 
anxious for him, ran down the hill to his assistance, but when 
they came to the place, they found him dead upon the ground. 
Both horse and foot then falling upon the enemy’s main body, 
entii’ely routed them, and killed above three thousand. The 
pui'suit continued a long way, and the fields were covered with 
the carcases of the slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were greatly afflicted 
at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their father^ their savioxir^ 
and instructor in everything that was great and honourable. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; since the Thessalians and allies, 
after exceeding, by their public acts in his favour, the greatest 
honours that are usually paid to human vii*tue, testified theii* 
regard for him still more sensibly by the deepest soitow. For 
it is said, that those who were in the action, neither put off 
their armour, nor imbridled their horses, nor bound up their 
wounds, after they heard that he was dead; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing their heat and fatigue, repaired to the body, as if it still 
had life and sense, piled round it the spoils of the enemy, and 
cut off their horses’ manes and their own bail'.* Many of 
them, when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire 
nor took any refreshment; but a melancholy sUence prevailed 
thi'ough the camp, as if, instead of gaining so great and 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and enslaved by 

the t 3 Tant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, the magistrates, 
young men, children, and priests, came out to meet the body, 

* A customary U»kou of mourniug among tbs ancients. 
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with trophiee, crowns, and golden armour; and when the tunc 
of his interment was come, some of the ThessaUans who wore 
venerable for their age, went and begged of the Thebans tliat 
they might have the honour of buiying him. One of them 
expressed himself in these terms: “What we request of you, 
our good allies, will be an honour and consolation to us under 
this great misfortune. It is not the living Pelopidae, whom 
the Thessalians desire to attend; it is not to Pelopidas sensible 
of their gratitude, that they would now pay the due honours; 
all we ask is the permission to wash, to adorn, and inter his 
dead body, and if we obtain this favour, we shall believe you 
are persuaded that we think oui* share in the common calamity 
gi'eater than yours. You have lost only a good general, but we 
are so unhappy as to be deprived both of him and of our liberty. 
For how shall we presume to ask you for another general, when 
we have not restored to you Pelopidas ? ” 

The Thebans granted their request. And surely there never 
was a more magnificent funeral, at least in the opinion of those 
who do not place magnificence in ivoiy, gold, and purple; as 
Philistus did, who dwells in admiration upon the funeral of 
Dionysius, which, properly speaking, was nothing but tlie 
pompous catastrophe of that bloody tragedy, his tyi*anny. 
Alexander the Great, too, upon the death of Hepbsestion, not 
only had the manes of the horses and mules shorn, but caused 


the battlements of the walls to be taken down, that the voi'y 
cities might seem to mourn, by losing their oraaments, and 
having the appearance of being shorn and chastised with gi*ief. 
These things being the effects of arbitraiy orders, executed 
through necessity, and attended both with envy of those for 
whom they are done, and hatred of those who command thorn, 
are not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric pomp, of 
luxury, and vanity, in those who lavish their wealth to such 
vain and despicable purposes. But that a man who was only 
one of the subjects of a republic, dying in a stoange country, 
neither his wife, children, or l^smen present, without the 
request or command of any one, should be attended home, 
conducted to the grave, and crowned by so many cities and 
tribes, might justly pass for an instance of the most perfect 
^ppme^. For toe observation of .^sop is not true, that 
Death is most unfortunate in the time of prosp&i'ity; on the 
contrary^ it « then most happy^ since it secures to good men 
Vie glory of t^ir virtuous actions^ and puts them above the power 
of fortune. The compliment, therefore, of the Sparfan was 
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much more rational, when, embracing Diagoras, after he and 
his sons and grandsons had all conquered and been crowned at 
the Olympic games, he said, /)iV, die now;, Diagorasj for thou 
cansinot he a god. And yet, I think, if a man should put all 
the victories in the Olympian and Pj’thian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare them with any one of the enter¬ 
prises of Pelopidas, which were many and all successful; so 
that after he had flourished the greater pai*t of his life in 
honour and renown, and had been appointed the thii*teenth 
time governor of Boeotia, he died in a great exploit, the conse- 
Quence of which was the destruction of the tjTant, and the 
restoring of its liberties to Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so it brought 
them still gi-eater advantages. For the Thebans were no 
sooner informed of it, than prompted by a desire of revenge, 
they sent upon that business seven thousand foot and seven 
himdred hoi'se, imder the command of Malcites and Diogiton. 
These finding Alexander weakened, ^rith his late defeat, and 
reduced to great difficul^s, compelled him to restore the cities 
he had taken from the 'ImessaUaus, to ^vithdraw his gamsons 
from the territories of the Magnesians, the Phthiotse, and 
Achseans, and to engage by oath to submit to the Thebans, 
and to ke^p the forces in readiness to execute their orders. 

And hero it is proper to relate the punishment which the 
gods inflicted upon him soon after for his treatment of 
Pelopidas. He, as we have already mentioned, first taught 
Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not to dread the exterior pomp and 
splendoim of his palace, though she lived in the midst of guards, 
consisting of exiles from other countries. She, therefore, fear¬ 
ing his falsehood, and hating his cruelty, agreed with her three 
brothel’s, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, aud Lycophron, to take him 
off; and they put their design in execution after this manner. 
The whole palace was full of guards, who watched all the night, 
except the tyi-aut's bedchamber, which was an upper room, and 
the door of the apartment was guarded by a dog who was 
chained there, and who would fly at everybody except his 
master and mistress, and one slave that fed him. When the 
time fixed for the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her 
brothers, before it was dErk, in a room hard by. She went in 
alone, as usual, to Alexander, who was ali'eady asleep, but 
presently came out again, and ordered the slave to take away 
the dog, because her husband chose to sleep without being dis- 
tmbe^T and that the staii’s might not creak as the young men 
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came up, she covered them with wool. She then fetched up 
her brothers, and leaving them at the door with pomards in 
their hands, went into the chamber, and teking away tho 
tyrant’s sword, which hung at tho head of his bed, showed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young men now 
being struck with teiror, and not daring to advance, she re¬ 
proached them with cowardice, and swore in her rage, that she 
would awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. Shame and 
fear having brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed them about the bed, herself holding the light. One of 
them caught him by the feet, and another by the hair of his hea^ 
while the thii'd stabbed him with his poniard. Such a death 
was, perhaps, too speedy for so a monster; but ii it 

be considered that he was the first tyrant who was assassinated 
by his own wife, and that his dead body was exposed to all 
kinds of indignities, and spumed and trodden under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment will appear to have been propoiidoned 
to his crimes. 
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■ HE affairs of the Syi'acusans, before Timoleon was 

sent into Sicily, were in this postm-e: Dion, having 
diiven out Dionysius, the tjTant, was soon assas- 

_ sinated; those that uuth him had been the means 

of delivering Syracuse were divided among them¬ 
selves, and the city, which only changed one tyi’ant for another, 


was oppressed ^vith so many miseries that it was almost 
desolate. As for the rest of Sicily the wars had made part of 
it quite a desert, and most of the towns that remained were 


held by a confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who, 
having no regular pay, were ready for every change of govern¬ 
ment. 


Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year 
after liis expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, 
drove out Nysaeus, then master of Syracuse, restored his own 
affairs, and re-established himself in his dominions. Thus he 
who had been \maccountably stripped by a small body of men 
of the greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, still more 
unaccountably, of a beggarly fugitive, became the master of 
those who had expelled him . All, therefore, who remained in 
Syracuse became slaves to a tjTant, who at the best was of an 
ungentle natiu*e, and at that time exasperated by his mis¬ 
fortunes to a degi'ee of savage ferocity. But the best and most 
considerable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, piince of 
the Leontines, put themselves under his protection, and chose 
him for their general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other resource, and they were 
willing to repose some confidence m him, as being of a Syra¬ 
cusan family, and having an army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaginians, appearing before Sicily 
with a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of the 
disordered state of the island, the Sicilians, struck with terror, 
deteimined to send an embassy into Greece to beg assistance of 
the Corinthians, not only on account of their kindred to that 
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people,* and the many semces they had received from them on 
former occasions, but because they knew that Corinth was 
always a patroness of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and tlmt 
she had engaged in many considerable wars, not fi'oui a motive 
of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whose intention in 
accepting the command was not so much to deliver Syracuse 
from its tp'ants as to set up liimself there in the same capacity, 
treated privately with the Carthaginians, while in public ho 
commended the design of the Syracusans, and despatched 
ambassadors along with theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that he 
was desirous of succours from thence, but he hoped that if the 
Corinthians, on account of the troubles of Greece and theii* 
engagements at home, shoiUd, as it was likely enough, decline 
sendig any, he might the more easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance 
and their forces, either against the Syracusans or their present 
tyrant. That such were his views a little time discovered. 


When the amhassadore arrived, and their business was known, 
the Corinthians, always accustomed to give particular attention 
to the concems of the colonies, and especially those of Syracuse, 
since by good fortune they had nothing to molest them in tlicir 
own coimtry, readily passed a vote that the succours should bo 
gi'anted. The next thing to be considered was, who should be 
general; when the ma^strates put in nomination such as had 
endeavoured to distinguish themselves in the state ; but one of 
the plebeians stood up and proposed Timoleon, the son of 
Timodemus, who as yet had no share in the business of the 
commonwealth, and was so far ft-om hoping or wishing for 
such an appointment, that it seemed some god inspired him 
with the thought; ivith Such indulgence did fortune immediately 
promote his election, and so much did her favom- afterwards 
sign^e his actions and add lustre to his valoui'! 

His parentage was noble on both sides, for both his father 
lunodem^, a^ his mother Demariste, were of the best families 
in Oomth. His love of his country was remarkable, and so 
WM the imldness of his disposition, saving that he bore an 

^ His natural 

abilities for war were so happUy tempered, that as an extra- 

Corinth, founded by Arohias, the 

thirtv-thr^e years i^^iodred and 

Phcnnlcians v ® Chnstmn ©ra. Sicily had been planted with 
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ordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises of Ms younger 
years, so an undaunted courage distinguished Ms declining age. 
He had an elder brother named Timophanes, who resembled 
Mm in nothing, being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly con*upted besides by the passion for sovereignty, infused 
into^ Mm by some of Ms profligate acquaintance, and certain 
foreign soldiers whom he had always about Mm. He appeared 
to be impetuous in war, and to court danger, wMch gave his 
counti*ymen such an opinion of Ms courage and activity that 
they frequently entinsted him with the command of the anuy. 
And in these mattei*s Timoleon much assisted him by eutu-ely 
concealing, or at least extenuating Ms faults, and magnif}dng 
the good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the CorintMans and the troops of Argos 
and Cleouc, Timoleon happened to serve among the infantrj’, 
when Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavalry, was 
brought into extreme danger, for Ms horse, being wounded, 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon part of Ms com* 
panions were frightened, and presently dispersed, and the few 
that remained, having to fight with numbers, with difficulty 
stood their ground. Timoleon, seeing his brother in these cir¬ 
cumstances, ran to Ms assistance, and covered him as ho lay 
with Ms sMeld, and after having received abundance of darts, 
and many strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after tMs, the Coiinthians, apprehensive that their 
city might be surprised tM'Ough some ti*eachery of their allies, 
as it had been before resolved to keep on foot four hundred 
mercenaries, gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon entered into 
measures to subject the city to himself, and having put to death 
a number of the principal inhabitants ^vithout foim of tidal, 
declared himself absolute prince of it. Timoleon, greatly cou- 
ceiTied at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings of 
his brother Ms own misfoi*tune, want to expostulate with Mm, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to renounce this madness 
and unfortunate ambition, and to bethink himself how to make 
his fellow-citrtens some amends for the crimes he had com¬ 
mitted. But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, 
he retiumed a few days after, taking -with him a kinsman named 
jEschylus, and a ceifain soothsayer, a friend of Ms. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly entreated him yet to listen 
to reason and change Ms mind. Timophanes at first laughed 
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at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent paeBion, upon 
which Timoleon stepped aside, and stood weeping, with his face 
covered, while the other two drew their swords and despatclied 

him in a moment. ... , 

The matter being soon generally known, the principal and 

most valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Tinioleon’s 
detestation of wickedness, and that greatness of soul, which, 
notwithstanding the gentleness of his heart and his affection to 
his relations, led him to prefer his countr>' to his family, and 
justice and honour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fought valiantly for his country, he had saved him; and 
slain him, when he bad treacherously enslaved it. Those who 
knew not how to live in a democracy, and had been used to 
make them court to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice 
at the tyrant’s death; but at the same time reviling Timoleon, 
as guilty of a homble and impious deed, they created him great 
uneasiness. When he heard how heavily his motlior boro it, 
and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes and imprecations 
against him, he went to excuse it and to console her; but she 


could not endure the thought of seeing him, and ordered the 


doors to be shut against him. He then became entirely a prey 


to soiTow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abstaining 
from all manner of food. In these unhappy circumstances bis 
friends did not abandon him. They even added force to their 


entreaties till they prevailed on him to live. Ho deteitnined, 
however, to live in solitude; and accordingly he withdrew 
from all public affaii's, and for some years did not so much os 
approach the city, but wandered about the most gloomy parts 
of his grounds, and gave himself up to melancholy. 

Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from reason and 
philosophy sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is 
e^ily unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation or 
dispraise, and departs from its own purposes. For an action 
should not only be just and laudable in itself, but the pifriciple 
from which it proceeds ffrm and immovable, in order that our 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approbation. Other¬ 
wise, upon the completion of any undei*taking, wc shall, through 
our own weakness, be filled with sorrow and remorse, and the 
splendid ideas of honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, 
will vanish; just the glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted 
with the luscious viands which he had devoured ■vN'ith too keen 
M appetite. Repentance taniishes the best actions; whereas 
the purposes that are groimded upon knowledge and reason 
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never change, though they may happen to be disappointed of 
success. lienee it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigorously opposed the proceedings of Leosthenes,* which 
notivitbstanding, turned out much more happily than he ex- 
I^cted; when he saw the Athenians offeidng sacrifice, and 
elated ^vith their victoiy, told them he was glad of their success, 
hut if ti was to do over again, he should give the same counsel. 
btill stronger was the answer which Aristides the Locrian, one 
of Plato’s intimate friends, gave to Dionysius the elder, when 
he demanded one of his daughters in marriage, I had rather see 
the virgin in her grave than in the palace of a tyrant. And when 
Dionysius soon after put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him, What he now thought as to the disposal of his 
daughter?—I am sorry, said he, for what you have done; but I 
am not sorry for what 1 have said. However, it is only a 
superior and highly accomplished virtue that can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon’s extreme dejection in consequence of the 
late fact, whether it proceeded from regi*et of his brother’s fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and im¬ 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he was concerned 
in no impoi-tant or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for genei-al, and 
accepted as such by the suffrages of the people, Teleclides, a man 
of the greatest power and reputation in Coiinth, exhorted him 
to behave well, and to exert a generous valoui* in the execution 
of his commission: For, said he, if your conduct be good, we 
shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant; if had, as the 
murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing to 
set sail, the Coiinthians received letters from Icetes, which 
plainly discovered his revolt and treachery. For his am- 
bassadors were no sooner set out for Corinth, than he openly 
joined the Carthaginians, and acted in concert with them, in 
order to expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usui'p the tjTanny 
himself. Fearing, moreover, lest he should lose his opportunity, 
by the speedy arrival of the army from Corinth, he ^vl•ote to 
the Corinthians to acquaint them, “ That there was no occasion 
for them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to expose 
themselves to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily; paiiicularly 
as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were watching 
for their ships with a numerous fleet; and tliat indeed, on 

* See the Life of PhocioQ« 
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account of the slowness of their motions, he had been forced to 
engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against the 
tyrant.” 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent as 
to the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they wore 
one and all so incensed against Icetes, that they readily supplied 
Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and united theii* endeavours 
to expedite his sailing. • 

When the fleet was equipped, the priestesses of Proser¬ 
pine had a dream, wherein that goddess and her mother Cores 
appeared to them in a travelling garb, and told them, “ That 
they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily.” Hereupon 
the Corinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they called the 
galley of the goddesses. Timoleon himself went to Delphi, 
where he offered sacrifice to Apollo ; and, upon his descending 
into the place where the oracles were delivered, was surprised 
with this wonderful occurrence: A wreath embroidered with 
crowns and images of victory slipped do^vn from among the 
offerings that were hung up there, and fell upon Timoleon’s 
head, so that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned upon that 
enterprise. 


He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a tenth 
fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to sea. It was 
in the night that he set sail, and with a prosperous gale ho was 
making his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be 
rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and spreading 
fl^e, which soon formed itself into a torch, such as is used in 
sacred mysteries; and having conducted them through 
the^ whole coui*se, brought them to that quai-ter of Italy for 
winch they designed to steer. The soothsayers declared that 
thm appearance perfectly agi-eed with the dream of the 
^nestesses, and that by this Kght from heaven, tho goddesses 

m the success of tho expedition. 
T^c^arly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpino; it being fabled 
th^the island was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift. 

thus encouraged with tokens of the diWne favoui-, 

th7nr Italy. But 

tte ne^ brought from SicUy much perplexed Timoleon, 

7^ HI ^ beaten Diony^ 

great part of Syi-acuse, had by^a 

^at theVant i^the citadel a^nd 

there. At the same time he ordered the Carthaginians to take 
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care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily; hoping, when the 
Coiiuthians were driven off, without farther opposition, to share 
the island with his new aUies. The Carthaginians, accordingly, 
sent away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, in which were 
ambassadoi-s fi-om Icetes to Timoleon, chai’ged with proposals 
quite as captious as his proceedings themselves; for they were 
nothing but specious and artful words, invented to give a 
coloui* to his treacherous designs. They were to make an 
offer, “That Timoleon might, if he thought proper, go and 
assist Icetes with liis coimsel, and share in his successes; but 
that he must send back his ships and troops to Corinth, since 
the war was almost finished, and the Carthaginians were 
determined to prevent their passage, and ready to repel force 
with force. 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they anived at Bhegium, 
meeting with this embassy, and seeing the Carthaginians riding 
at anchor near them, were vexed at the insult; a general 
indignation was expressed against Icetes, and fear for the 
Sicilians, whom they jfiainly saw left as a prize, to reward 
Icetes for his ti'eacheiy, and the Carthaginians for insisting in 
setting him up tjTant. And it seemed impossible for them to 
get the better, either of the barbarians, who were watching 
them with double the number of ships, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would have joined them, and put 
themselves under theii’ command. 

Timoleon, on this occassion, coming to an interview with the 
ambassadoi-s and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly said, 
“ He would submit to their proposals,” for what could he gain by 
opposing them? “but he was desirous that they would give 
them in publicly before the people of Rhegium, ere he_ quitted 
that place, since it w'as a Grecian city, and common friends to 
both parties. For that this tended to his security, and they 
themselves would stand more firmly to their engagements, if 
they took that people for witnesses to them.” 

This overture he made only to amuse them, intending all the 
while to steal a passage, and the magistrates of Rhegium 
entered heartily into his scheme; for they wished to see the 
affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and di-eaded the neigh- 
bom-hood of the barbarians. They summoned, therefore, an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should go about 
any other business. Being convened, they made long speeches, 
one of them taking up the argximent where another laid it down, 
with no other view than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys 
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to get under sail; and the Carthaginians were eaeily detained 
in the assembly, as having no suspicion, because Timoleon was 
present, and it was expected every moment that ho would stand 
up and make his speech. But upon secret notice that the other 
galleys had put to sea, and his alone was left behind, by the help 
of the Rhegians, who pressed close to the rostrum, and concealed 
him among them, he slipped through the crowd, got down to 
the shore, and hoisted sail with all speed. 

He soon airived, with all his vessels, at Tauromenium in 
Sicily, to which he had been invited some time before, and where 
he was now kindly received, by Andromachiis, lord of that city, 
Tl^ Andromachus was father to Timaeus the liistoriau; and 
being much the best of all the Sicilia n princes of his time, he 
both governed his own people agreeably to the laws and prin¬ 
ciples of justice, and had ever avowed liis aversion and enmity 
to tyrants. ^ On this account ho readily allowed Timoleon to 
make his city a place of arms, and persuaded his people to 

co-operute with the Corinthians with oU theii* force, in restoriner 
liberty to the whole island. 


The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up of the 
assembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed to find 
toemselves outwitted; and it afforded no smaU diversion to tlie 

Pkaenicians should comjilam of antjthin(f effected 


,^one of their gaUeys with an 
^bassador to Tauromenium, who represented the affair at large 

to Antomachus, insisting with much insolence and barbaric 

^ immediately turn the Corinthians out of 

cCnto “eain, told him, if he did not 

his cin iust^'s^’h Carthaginians would overturn 

and ^ ^ Andromachus only smiled, 

h^ni ^t “y °‘^®" ®tretched^nt hi^ 

down in the !am{manner ° “-P®'* 

“ade good his passage, was 

for tC deUve^oe; 

possessed of the oitv Z hai-bours, Icetes 

while Timoleon h^fl n i m ^o bands of Dionysins; 
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tticily, ihe bttle town of Tauromenium, with a feeble ^and 
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an inconsiderable force, having no more than a thousand men, 
and provisions barely sufficient for them. Nor had the Sicilian 
states any confidence in him, plunged as they were in mis¬ 
fortunes, and exasperated against all that pretended to lead 
armies to their succour, particularly on account of the perfidy of 
Calhppus and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Laced®monian, and both came with professions to do 
great things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolishing the 
tjTants; yet the Sicilians soon found that the reign of former 
oppressors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned those 
far more happy who died in servitude than such as lived to see 
so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, therefore, that this 
Corinthian deliverer woffid be no better than those before him, 
and that the deceitful hand of art would reach out to them the 
same bait of good hopes and fair promises, to di'aw them into 
subjection to a new master, they all, except the people of 
Adranum, suspected the designs of the Corinthians, and declined 
their proposals. Its inhabitants were at variance with each 
other; some calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others 
applying to Timoleon. Both generals stn\'iug which should 
get there first, as fortune would have it, ariived about the same 
time. But Icetes had five thousand men with him, and 
Timoleon twelve huudi'ed at the most, whom he drew out of 
Taui'omenium, which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adi'anum. The fii*st day ho made but a short march, and 
pitched his tents in good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was very ragged; and 
towards evening was informed that Icetes had just reached the 
town, and was encamping before it. At the same time his 
officers made the foremost division halt, to take some refresh¬ 
ment, that they might be the more ^^gorous in the ensuing 
engagement. This, however, was against the opinion of 
Timoleon, who entreated them to march forward as fast as 
possible, and to attack the enemy before they were put in order; 
it being probable, now they were just come off their march, that 
they were employed in pitching their tents and preparing their 
supper. He had no sooner given this order, than he took his 
buckler aud put himself at the head of them, as leading them on 
to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheerfully, being 
now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. As soon as they 
came up, they fell upon the enemy, who were in great confusion, 
and ready to fly at their first approach. For this reason not 
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many more than three hundi’ed were killed, but twice as many 
were made prisonci's, and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adi’anum opened their gates to 
Timoleon, and joined his paid;}', declanng wth terror and 
astonishment, that during the battle, the sacred doora of the 
temple opened of their own accord, the spear of their god was 
seen to shake to the veiy point, and his face dropped with sweat. 
These things did not foreshow that victory only, but the future 
successes to which this dispute was a fortunate prelude. For 
several cities, by their ambassadors, immediately joined in 
alliance -with Timoleon; and Mamerous, sovereign of Cutana, a 
warlike and wealthy prince, entered into the confederacy. But 
what was still more material, Dionysius himself having bid 
adieu to hope, and unable to hold out much longer, despising 
Icetes, who was so shamefully beaten, and admiring the bravery 
of Timoleon, ofEered to deliver up to him and the Corinthians 
both himself and the citadel. 


Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so superior to his 
hopes, and sent EucUdes and Telemachus, two Corinthian 
officers, into the citadel, as he did four hundi'ed men besides, not 
altogether, nor openly, for that was impossible, because the 
enemy were upon their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a 
tune. This corps then took possession of the citadel and tho 
tyrant’s moveables, with all tbat he bad provided for carrying 
on the wai>, namely, a good number of horses, aU manner of 
engmes, and a vast quantity of darts. They found also anns 
^ seventy thousand men which had been laid up of old and 
two thoiwand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered up 
along with the store to Timoleon. But the tyrant reserved his 
money to having got on board a ship, he saUed 

^ perceived by Icetes, and 

reached the camp of Timoleon. ^ ’ 

Then it was toat he first appeared in the humble figure of a 

Souathvtw’ educated as heir to the most absolute 
^narchy that ever existed. He held it for ten yeai-s and fw 

Welve more, from the time that Dion took up arms against him 

LtTh/troubles fZom^h 

^^ranny were abundantly 
recompensed upon his own head in what he sufiered. ^ 
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men Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man 
in Greece who was not desirous to see him and conveme with 
him. Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, 
came for tlie pleasui'o of insulting him in his present distress • 
others, whose sentiments, with respect to him, were somewhat 
changed, and who were touched with compassion for his fate, 
plainly saw the influence of au invisible and divine power 
displayed in the affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art produced in those times anything so remarkable as that 
work of fortune, which showed the man who was lately sovereign 
of Sicily, now holding conversation in a butcher’s shop at 
Corinth, or sitting whole days in a perfumer’s; or drinking the 
diluted ^vine of tavenis; or squabbling in the streets; or 
directing female musicians in theii- singing, and disputing with 
them seriously about the hannony of certain airs that were sung 
in the theatre. 

Some were of opinion that he fell into these unworthy 
amusements as being natui-ally idle, effeminate, and dissolute: 
but others thought it was a stroke of policy, and that he 
rendered himself despicable to prevent Ms being feared by the 
Corinthians; contrary to his natime, affecting that meanness and 
stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of his circum¬ 
stances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at establishing 
himself again. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are on record, by which it 
should seem that he did not bear his present misfortunes in an 
abject manner. When he aiTived at Loucas, which was a 
Corinthian colony as well as Syi'acuse, he said, “He found him¬ 
self in a situation like that of young men who hod been guilty 
of some misdemeanor. For as they converse cheerfully, not¬ 
withstanding, with their brothers, but are abashed at the thought 
of coming before their fathers, so be was ashamed of going to 
live in the mother city, and could pass his days much more to 
Ms satisfaction with them.” Another time, when a certain 
stranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and scornful 
manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, taken pleasure 
in the discourse of philosophers, and at last asked him, “ What 
he had got by the wisdom of Plato ? ” “ Do you think,” said 
he, “ that we have reaped no advantage from Plato, when we 
bear in tMs manner such a change of fortune ? ” Aristoxenus 
the musician, and some others, having inquired “ Wliat was the 
ground of his displeasure against Plato?” he answered, “That 
absolute power abounded with evils; but had tMs great infelicity 
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alove all the rest, that among the nimibei's of those wlio call 
themselves the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who wUl speak his mind to him freely; and that by siicli false 
friends he had been deprived of the friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make merry 
with Dionysius, shook his robe when ho entered his apartment, 
as is usual when persons approach a tjTant: and he rctui’iicd 
the jest very well, bade him “ Do the same when he wont out, 
that he might not cairy off some of the moveables.” 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he had now been 
dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he first met 
him, addi'essed him as follows: “ How little dost thou dcsen'o 
to live.” Thus Dionysius answered, “ It is kind in you to 
sympathize with me in my misfortunes.” “ Dost thou think. 


then,” said Diogenes, “ that I have any pity for thee, and that I 
am not rather vexed that such a slave as thou art, aud so fit to 


grow old and die, like thy father, on a tyiant’s uneasy throne, 
should, instead of that, live ■with us here in mirth and pleasure?” 
So that when I compare, ■with these words of the philosopher, 
the doleful expression of Philistus, in which ho bewails the fate 
of the daughters of Leptines, “ That from the gi*cat and 
splendid enjoyments of absolute power, they were reduced to a 
private and humble station,” they appear to one the lamentations 
of a wom^, who regrets her perfumes, her pui'ple robes and 
golden trinkets. This account of the sayings of Dionysius 
seems to me neither foreign from biogi’aphy, nor •svithout it^ 
utility to such readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with 
other concerns. 


If the iU^ fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, the 
^ccess of Timoleon was no less wonderful. For within fifty 
days after his landing in Sicily, he was master of the citadel of 
Syrw^e, and sent off Dionysius intoi Peloponnesus. The 
Oormthians, encouraged with these advantages, sent him a 
M orcement of^ two thousand foot and two hundred hoi'se. 
these got on their way as far as Thurium; but finding it im- 
practacable to gain a passage from thence, because the sea was 
^ Av ^ numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they wore forced 

watch their opportunity. However, they 
p ye their time in a very noble undertaking. For the 

^ the 

a' ‘A charge with these Corinthian strangers, who 
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Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the citadel with 
great vigour, and blocked it up so close that no provisions 
could be got in for the Corinthian gan-ison. He prorided also 
two strangers to assassinate Timolcon, and sent them privately 
to Adranum. That general, who never kept any regular 
guards about him, lived then ^vith the Adranites without any 
sort of precaution or suspicion, by reason of his confidence in 
their tutelary god. The assassins being informed that he w'as 
going to offer sacrifice, went into the temple with their pouiai'ds 
under their clothes, and mixing with those that stood round the 
altar, got nearer to him by little and little. They w'ere just 
going to give each other the signal to begin, when somebody 
struck one of them on the head with his sword, and laid him at 
his feet. Neither he that struck the blow kept his station, nor 
the companion of the dead man; the former, \vith his sword in 
his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and the latter laid hold 
on the altai', entreating Timoleon to spare liis life, on condition 
that he discovered the whole matter. Accordingly pardon was 
promised him, and he confessed that he and the person who lay 
dead were sent on purpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the other man was 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protested that he was 
guilty of no injustice, for he only took righteous vengeance on 
the ^vretch who had murdered his father in the city of Leontium. 
And, for the truth of this, he appealed to several that were 
there present, who all attested the same, and could not but 
admii'e the wonderful management of fortune, which, moving 
one thing by another, bringing together the most distant 
incidents, and combining those that have no manner of relation, 
but rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such use of them, 
that the close of one process is always the beginning of 
another. The Corinthians rewarded the man with a present of 
ten mincBy because his hand had co-operated with the guardian 
genius of Timoleon, and he had reseiwed the satisfaction for 
his private wi’ongs to the time when fortime availed herself of 
it to save the general. This happy escape had effects beyond 
the present, for it inspired the Corinthians with high expecta¬ 
tions of Timoleon, when they saw the Sicilians now reverence 
and guard him, as a man whose person was sacred, and who 
was come as minister of the gods, to avenge and deliver 
them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of the 
Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for making 
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use ol the Carthaginians in small numbers only, and availing 
himself of their assistance as it were by stealth, and as it ho 
were ashamed of it, when they bad such immense forces at 
hand. He sent, therefore, for Mago, their commander m 
chief, and his whole fleet; who, with torriblo pomp, took 
possession of theii- harbour with a hundred and fifty ships, and 
landed an army of sixty thousand men, which encamped in the 
city of Syi-acuse; insomuch that every one imagined the mun- 
dation of barbarians, which had been annoimced- and expected 
of old, was now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars 
which they had waged in that island, the Carthaginians had 
never before been able to take Syi-aonso; bvit icetes then 
receiving them, and delivering up the city to them, the whole 
became a camp of barbanans. 

The Corinthians, who still held tho citadel, found themselves 
in very dangerous and difficult circumstances; for besides that 
they were in want of provisions, because tho port was guarded 
and blocked up, they were employed in sharp and continual 
disputes about the walls, which were attacked with all manner of 
machines and batteries, and for the defence of which they were 
obliged to divide themselves. Timoleon, however, foimd means 
to relieve them, by sending a supply of com from Catana in 
small hshing boats and little skiffs, which watched the oppor¬ 
tunity to make their way through the enemy’s fleet, when it 
happened to be separated by a storm. Mago and Icetes no 
sooner saw this than they resolved to make themselves masters 
of Catana, from which provisions were sent to tho besieged; 
and taldng with them the best of their ti’oops, they sailed from 
Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in tho citadel, 
having observed, from the top of it, that those of tho cnomy 
who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kept up an 
indifferent guard, suddenly fell upon them as they were 
dispersed; and killing some, and putting the rest to flight, 
gained the quarter called Achradinay which was much the 
strongest, and had suffered the least from the enemy; for 
Syracuse is an assemblage, as it were, of towns. Finding 
plenty of provisions and money there, he did not give up the 
acquisition, nor return into the citadel, but stood upon his 
defence in the Ackradinay having foidified it quite round, and 
joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and Icetes were 
now near Catana, when a horseman, despatched from Syracuse, 
brought them tidings that the Achradina was taken; which 
8tni<i them with such surprise that they returned in a g^reat 
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huny, having neither taken the place which they went against, 
nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right as fortime 
to lay claim to these successes; but the event that next ensued 
is wholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of 
Corinthians that had arrived at Thurium, di'eading the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, observed 
their motions, and finding at the same time that the sea for 
many days was stonny and tempestuous, detennined to march 
through the country of the Brutians; and partly by persuasion, 
partly by force, they made good theii' passage through the 
territories of the barbarians, and came doTivn to Rhegium, the 

sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and 
having persuaded himself that he had invented one of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to cro^ 
themselves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys vnth 
Grecian and Phoenician bucklers, and thus equipped, he sailed 
to Syracuse. When he came near the citadel, he hailed it with 
loud huzzas and expressions of tiiumph, declaring that he was 
just come from beating the Corinthian succours, whom he had 
met with at sea, as they were endeavouring at a passage. By 
this means he hoped to strike terror into the besieged. While 
he was acting this part, the Coiinthians got down to Rhegium, 
and as the coast was clear, and the wind, falling as it were 
miraculously, promised smooth water and a s^e voyage, they 
immediately went on board such barks and fishing boats m 
they could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much safety 
and in such a dead'calm, that they even di-ew the horses by the 

reins, swimming by the side of the vessels. 

When they were all landed and had joined "taoleon, he soon 
took Messana;* and from thence he marched m good order to 
Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortoe than his 
i^ces for he had not above four thousand men with On 

t tot newB of his approach, Mago was greatly 
nlflrmed and his suspicions were increased^ on the followmg 

occasions. The marshes about Syracuse, which ® 

• Now Mwina, 
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amused themselves promiscuously with that sport, at thoir 
vacant hoiu-a, and upon any cessation of arms. As they wcro 
ah Greeks and had no pretence for any private animosity 
against each other, they fought boldly when they met in battle, 
and in time of truce they mixed together and conversed 
familiarly. Busied at one of these times in their common 
divemons of fishing, they fell into discoui’se, and expressed 
their admiration of the convenience of the sea and the situation 
of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Corinthian 
soldiers thus addressed those that seiwed under Icctes: “And 


can you who ai*e Greeks readily consent to reduce this city, so 
spacious in itself, and blessed with so many advantages, into 
the power of the barbarians, and to bring tho Carthaginians, 
the most deceitful and cruel of them all, into our neighbour¬ 
hood; when you ought to wish that between them and Greece 
there were many Sicilies; or can you tliiuk tliat they have 
brought an armed force from the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to erect 
a principality for Icetes; who, if he hod had tlio prudence 
which becomes a general, would never have didven out his 
founders, to call into his couutiy the woi'st of his enemies, 
when he might have obtained of the Corintliians and Timoleon 


any proper degree of honour and power ? 

The soldiei-s that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
discourses often in their comp, gave Mago, who had long 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was 
betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to stay, and 
reinonstrated upon their great superiority to the enemy, yet he 
weighed anchor and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and 
unaccountably s^ering Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle 

^ Corinthians were told 
that Mago wm fled, and saw the harbour empty, they could not 
forbe^ laughing at his cowardice; and by way of mockery they 
caused proclamation to be made about the citv, promi^g a 

6*™ i^<»™“tion whore the 
W eone to hide itself. Icetes, however, 

a farther shook, and would not let 
V ’ .’^gorously defended those quai-ters of the city 
Moupied, and which appeared almost impregnable. 
^ jeon, therefore divided his forces into three pV^ and 
^eeU Witt one of them made his attack by the river of 
Anapus, where he was likely to meet with tho warmest recep- 
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tion; commanding the second, Avhich was under Isias the 
Corinthian, to begin tboir operations from the Achradina, 
wliile Dinurchus and Demaretus, who brought tlie last rein¬ 
forcement from Corinth, should attempt the Epipola;: so tliat 
several impressions being made at the same time and on every 
side, the soldiers of Icetes were overpowered and put to flight. 

Now that the city was taken by assault, and suddenly 
reduced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly impute to 
the bravery of the troops and the ability of their general; but 
that not one Coiinthian was cither killed or wounded, the 
foiiame of Timoleou claims entirely to hei'self, willing as she 
seems to maintain a dispute with his valour, and those who 
read his story may rather admire his happy success, than the 
merit of his actions. Tlie fame of this great achievement soon 
overspread not only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it 
resounded through Greece: so that the city of Corinth, whicli 
was in some doubt whether its fleet was anived in Sicily, was 
infoiTOed by the same messengers that its forces had made 
good their passage and wei*e rictorious. So well did their 
affairs prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add to the 
gallantry of their exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like 
Dion, or spare the place for its beauty and magnificence; but 
guar^ug against the suspicions which first slandered and then 
destroyed that great man, he ordered the public crier to give 
notice, “ That all the SjTacusans who were wiling to have a 
hand in the work, should come with proper instruments to 
destroy the bulwarks of tyranny.” Hereupon they came one 
and all, considering that proclamation and that day as the 
sui'est commencement of their liberty ; and they not only 
demolished the citadel, but levelled with the ground both the 
palaces and the monuments of the tyi'ants. Having soon 
cleared the place, he built a common hsdl there for the scat of 
judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on the ruins of tjTanny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively destitute of 
inhabitants. Many had been slain in the wars and intestine 
broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the tjT^nts. 
Nay, 'so little frequented was the market-place of Syi'acuse, 
that it produced grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, 
and for the grooms to repose themselves by them. The other 
cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, full of deer and 
wild boars, and such as had leisure for it often hunted them m 
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the 8ubui*bs and about the walls; while none of those that had 
possessed themselves of castles and strongholds could bo 
pei-suaded to quit them, or come down into the city, for they 
looked wth hatred and hoiTor upon the tribunals and other 
seats of government, as so many nurseries of tyrants. Timoleon 
and the Syracusans, therefore, thought proper to wiito to the 
Corinthians, to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syracuse, because the land must otherwise lie uncultivated, and 
because they expected a more fonnidable war from Africa, 
being infoimed that Mago had killed himself, and that the 
Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the expedition, 
had crucihed his body, and were collecting gi'eat forces for the 
invasion of Sicily the ensuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the Syracusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the 
Corinthians to take their city into their protection, and to 
become foimders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily 
seize that advantage, or appopriate the city to themselves, but 
first sent to the sacred games and the other great assemblies of 
Greece, and caused proclamation to be made by their heralds, 
“That the Corinthians having abolished arbitraiy power iu 
Syraciise, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Syi'acusans and 
other Sicilians to people that city, where they should enjoy theii’ 
liberties and privileges, and have the lands divided by equal lots 
among them.” Then they sent envoys into Asia and tlio islands, 
where they were told the gieatest part of the fugitives were 
dispersed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where they 
should be provided with vessels, commanders, and a convoy 
at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them safe to 
Syracuse. Their intentious thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justest praise and the most distinguished glory, 
having delivered a Grecian city fi-om tyrants, saved it from the 
barbarians, and restored the citizens to their counriy. 3ut the 
pereons who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being a 
sufficient number, desired that they might take others along 
mth them from Corinth and the rest of Greece, as new colonists; 
by which means having made up their number full ten thousand, 
they sailed to S:^acuse. By this time gieat multitudes from 
Italy and Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon ; who, finding their 
nui^w, as Athanis reports, amount to sixty thousand, freely 
^vided the lands among them, but sold the houses for a 
thousand talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the 
power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and took 
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occasion also to raise a stock for the community, who had been 
so poor in all respects, and so little able to furnish the supplies 
for the war, that they had sold the very statues, after having 
fomed a judicial process against each, and passed sentence 
upon them, as if they had been so many ciiminals. On this 
occasion, we are told, they spared one statue, when all the rest 
were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their ancient 
kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake of the victory * 
which he gained over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

SjTacuse being thus revived, and replenished with such a 
number of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was dcsii'ous to bestow the blessing of liberty on the 
other cities also, and once for all to extirpate arbitrary govern¬ 
ment out of Sicily. For this purpose, marching into the 
temtones of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit the 
interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, and to 
live among the Leontines as a private person. Leptines, also, 
prince of Apollonia and several other little to\vus, finding him¬ 
self in danger of being taken, surrendered, and Iiad his life 
granted liim, but was sent to Corinth: for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tpants of Sicily should be 
forced to live as exiles in the city wliich had colonized that 
island, and shoiild be seen by the Greeks in such an abject 
condition. 

After this, he retm*ned to Syracuse to settle the civil govern¬ 
ment, and to establish the most important and necessary laws, 
along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from 
Coiinth. In the meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries 
should reap some advantage from the enemy’s country, and 
be kept from inaction, he sent Dinai-chus and Demaretua into 
the Carthaginian province. These drew several cities from the 
Punic interest, and not only lived in abundance themselves, but 
also raised money, from the plunder, for carrying on the war. 
While these matters were transacting,, the Carthaginians 
anived at LilybEeum, with seventy thousand land fcrees, two 
himdred galleys, and a thousand other vessels, which can-ied 
machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of provisions, and all 
other stores; as if they were now determined not to carry on 
the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out of 
Sicily. For their force was sufficient to effect this, even if the 
Sicilies had been united, and much more so, harassed as they 

• He defeated Hamilcar, who landed in Sicily, with three hundredthousand 
men, in the second year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 
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were with mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians, there¬ 
fore, found that the Sicilian territories were laid waste, they 
marched, under the command of Asdrubal and Ilaniilcar, in 
great fmy, against tlie Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious 
armament, that scai’ce three thousand, out of ten times that 
number, took up arms and ventured to follow Tiiuolcon. The 
mercenaries were in number foim thousand, and of them about 
a thousand gave way to their fears, when upon their inarcli, 
and turned back, cr}dug out, “ That Tiinoleou must be mad or 
in his dotage, to go against an anny of seventy thousand men, 
with only five thousand foot and a thousand horec, and to draw 
his handful of men, too, eight days’ marcii from Syracuse; by 
which means there could be no refuge for those that fled, nor 
burial for those that fell in battle.” 


Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these cowards 
discovered themselves before the engagement; and having 
encoui-aged the rest, he led them hastily to the banks of the 
Crimesus, where he was told the Carthaginians wore di*awn 
together. But as he was ascending a hill, at the top of which 
the enemy’s camp, and all their vast forces, would be in sight, 
he met some mules loaded with parsley; and his men took it 
into their heads that it was a bad omen, because we usually 
crown the sepulchres with paisley, and thence the proverb with 
respwt to one that is dangerously ill, Such a one has need of 
nothing but parsley. To deliver them from this superstition and 
to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troojis to halt, and 
makmg a speech suitable to the occasion, observed among 
otoer thin^, That crowns were brought thorn before the 
victoiy, and offered themselves of their o^vn accord.” For the 
Cormthians from all antiquity having looked upon a wi-eath of 
^rsley a^acrod, crowned the victors with it at the Isthmean 
^es. llie general^ having addressed his anny as we have 

^ parley, and crowned himself with it 
s^e ^ common soldiers did the 

flvini A soothsayers observing two eagles 

which he 

^ themselves to prayer and invocation of 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the month 
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Thargelion brought on the solstice; the river then sending up a 
thick mist, the field was covered with it at fii’st, so that nothing 
in the enemy’s camp was discernible, only an inarticulate and 
confused noise, which reached the summit of the hill, showed 
that a great army lay at some distance. But when the 
Corinthians had reached the top, and laid down their shields to 
take bi-eath, the sun had raised the vapours higher, so that the 
fog being collected upon the summits, covered them only, while 
the places below were all visible. The river Crimesus appeared 
clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing it, first wth chaiiots 
dra^vn by four horses, and formidably provided for tlie combat; 
behind wliich there marched ten thousand men with white 
bucklers. These they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the 
brightness of theii' armour, and the slowness and good order in 
which they moved. They were followed by the troops of other 
nations, who advanced in a confused and tumultuous manner. 

Tinioleon observing that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his 
men take notice how the main body was divided by the stream, 
part having already got over and part preparing to pass it; and 
ordered Demaretus with the cavalry to attack the Cai'thaginians 
and put them in confusion, before they had time to range them¬ 
selves in order of battle. Then he himself descending mto the 
plain with the infantry, formed the wings out of other Sicilians, 
intermingling a few strangers with them j but the natives of 
Syracuse and the most warlike of the mercenaries he placed 
about himself in the centre, and stopped a while to see the 
success of the horse. When he saw that they could not come 
up to grapple with the Carthagimans, by reason of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their anny, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about to avoid the danger of having 
their ranks broken, and then to rally again and reti^ to the 
charge, sometimes here, sometimes there, he took his buckler 
and called to the foot to follow him, and be of good courage, 
with an accent that seemed more than human, so much w^ it 
above his usual pitch. His troops answering him with a loud 
shout, and pressing him to lead them on without delay, he sent 
orders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of chanots, and 
take the enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first 
ranks, so as to join buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet 
to sound, bore down upon the Carthaginians. 
the first shock with great spirit; for bemg fortified with ^^e^- 
plates of iron and helmets of brass, and covermg themselves 
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■with large shields, tliey could easily repel the spears and 
javelins. But when the business came to a decision by the 
sword, where art is no less requisite than strength, all of a 
sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from tlio mountains, 
mingled with long trails of lightning; after which the black 
clouds descending from the top of the hills, fell upon the two 
armies in a storm of mnd, rain, and hail. The tempest was 
on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of tho 
barbarians, and almost blinded them \\ith the stormy showers 
and the fire continually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The greatest inconvenience 
seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattering 
of the rain and hail upon theii* aims, which hindered them from 
hearing the orders of theii* officers. Besides, the Carthaginians, 
not being light but heavy aimed, tho dirt was troublesome to 
them; and as the bosoms of theii* tunics were filled with water 
they were very imwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks 
could overtmn them with ease, and when they were down it 
was impossible for them, encumbered as they were with arms, 
to get out of the mire. For the river Cremesus, swollen partly 
with the rains and paiily having its course stopped by tho vast 
numbers that crossed it, had overflowed its banks. Tho ad¬ 
jacent field, having many cavities and low places in it, was 
filled with water, which settled there, and the Carthaginians 
falling into them could not disengage themselves without 
extreme difficulty. In short, the storm continuing to beat upon 
them with great violence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces 
four hundred men who composed their first ranks, their whole 
body was put to flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the 
Add, and put to the sword ; many took the river, and justliug 
with ^^®se ijat were yet passing it were carried down and 
drowned. T^e major part, who endeavom*ed to gain tho hills, 
were stopped by the light-aimed soldiers and slain. Among 
the ten thousand that were kiUed, it is said there were three 
thousand nabyes of Carthage—a heavy loss to that city—for 
none of its citizens were superior to these, either in bii*th, for- 
or character. Nor have we any account that so many 
Oa^agimtos ever fell before in one battle; but as they mostly 
made use of Libyans, Spaniards, and Numidians in their wars, 

^ victory it was at the expense of the blood of 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality of the killed. 

(W8) 
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Those that stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, 
such was the abundance of silver and gold; for they passed the 
river and made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. 
Many of the pi*isoners were clandestinely sold by the soldiers, 
but five thousand were delivered in upon the public account, and 
two hundi’ed chariots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon 
afforded the most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it 
were piled all manner of spoils, among which a thousand breast¬ 
plates of exquisite workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, 
were exposed to view. As there was but a small number to 
collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they found such 
immense riches, it was the thii*d day after the battle before they 
could erect the trophy. With the fii'st news of the victory 
Timoleon sent to Corinth the handsomest of the arms he had 
taken, desu-ous that the world might admire and emulate his 
native city when they saw the fairest temples adorned, not 
^vith Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monuments of 
kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoib of bar¬ 
barians, which bore this honourable inscription, declaring the 
justice as well as valour of the conquerors, “ That the people of 
Corinth, and Timoleon, their general, having delivered the 
Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, made 
this offering as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay waste the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict 
published there he banished from Sicily the thousand hired 
soldiers who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them 
to quit Syracuse before the simset. These wretches passed over 
into Italy, where they were treacherously slain by the Brutians. 
Such was the vengeance which heaven took of their perfidious¬ 
ness. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, Prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved with envy at the success of Timoleon, or dreading him 
as an implacable enemy, who thought no faith was to be kept 
with tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send a new army and general, if they were not 
willing to lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco came with a 
fleet of seventy ships, and a body of Greeks, whom he had taken 
into pay. The Caithaginians had not employed any Greeks 
before, but now they considered them as the bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Messana, rising with one 
consent, slew four hundred of the foreign soldiers, whom Timo- 
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leon had sent to their assistance ; and within the dependencies 
of Oai-thage the mercenaries, commanded by Euthyimis, the 
Leucadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called Ilieraj. 
Hence the good fortune of Timoleon became still more famous, 
for these were some of the men who, wth PliUodemus of Phocis 
and Onomarchus, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the saciilcge. 
Shunned as execrable on this account, they wandered about 
Peloponnesus, where Timoleon, being in great want of men, 
took them into pay. When they came into Sicily they were 
victorious in all the battles where he commanded in person ; but 
after the great struggles of the war were over, being sent upon 
service where succom’s were required, they perished by little and 
little. Herein avenging justice seems to have been ^villing to 
make use of the prosperity of Timoleon as an apology for its 
delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm might happen to the 
good from the punishment of the wicked ; insomuch that the 
favour of the gods, to that gi*eat man, was no less disccnied 
and admired in his very losses than in Ms greatest success. 

Upon any of these little advantages the tyi'auts took occasion 
to ridicule the Syracusans, at which they were highly incensed. 
Mamercus, for instance, who valued himself on his poems aud 
tragedies, talked in a pompous manner of the victory he had 
gained over the mercenaries, and ordered tliis insolent inscrip¬ 
tion to be put upon the shields wMch he dedicated to the gods, 

Th630 shield^t willi gold aod ivory gay^ 

To our plaiu bucklors lost the day. 

Afterwords, when Timoleon was laying siege to Calaui'ia, Icetes 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into the temtories of 
Syrocuse, where he met with considerable booty; aud having 
made great havoc, he marched back by Calamia itself, in con¬ 
tempt of Timoleon and the slender force he had ^vitIl him. 
rimoleon suffered him to pass, and then followed him with his 
cavalpr and light-armed foot. When Icetes saw ho was pui*- 
sued he crossed the Damyrias, and stood in a posture to receive 
the euemy on other side. What emboldened him to do this 
was the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness of the banks 
on both aides. But a strange dispute of jealousy and honour, 
which arose mong the officers of Timoleon, awhile delayed the 
combat, for there was not one that was willing to go after 
toother, but every man wanted to be foremost in the attack, so 
th^t their fording was likely to be very tumultuous and dis- 
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orderly by their justliug each other, and pressing to get before. 
To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them to decide the matter by 
lot, and that each for this purpose should give him his ring. 
He took the rings and shook them in the skii*t of his robe, and 
the first that came up, happening to have a trophy for the seal, 
the young officers received it with joy, and crying out that 
they would not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast 
as possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who, 
imable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, throvdng away 
theii* arms, and leaving a thousand of theii* men dead upon the 
spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the temtory 
of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive; and his son 
Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horse, were brought 
to him bound by the soldiei's. Icetes and his son were capitally 
punished, as tjTants and traitors to their couutiy. Nor did 
Euthymus find mercy, though remarkably brave ai^d bold in 
action, because he was accused of a severe sarcasm against the 
Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech he made to 
the Leontines, upon the Corinthians taking the field, “ Tlmt it 
was no formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone 
out to take the aii*.” Tims the generality of men are more apt 
to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any other injury better than disgrace. Eveiy hostile deed 
is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical and censorious 
expressions are considered as the effects of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was retuimed, the SjTacusans brought the 
wife and daughters of Icetes to a public tidal, who, being there 
condemned to die, were executed accordingly. This seems to 
be the most exceptionable part of Timolcon’s conduct: for, if he 
had interposed, the women would not have suffered. 

Timoleon then marched to Catena against Mamercus, who 
waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Abolus. 
Mamercus was defeated and put to flight, with the loss of above 
two thousand men, no smaU part of which consisted of the 
Punic succours sent by Cisco. Hereupon the Cathaginians 
desired him to gi'ant them peace, which he did on the following 
conditions : “ That they should hold only the lands within the 
Lycus, that they should permit all who desii-ed it to remove out 
of their province, with their families and goods, and to settle at 
Syracuse; and that they should renounce all friendship and 
alliance with the tyrants.” Mamercus, reduced by this treaty 
to despair, set sail for Italy, with a^ intent to bring the 
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Lucanians against Timoleon and the Sjracusans, But, instead 
of that, the crews tacking about with the galleys, and returning 
to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon; which obliged 
Mameicus to take refuge at Measana, with Hippo, prince of that 
city. Timoleon coming upon them, and investing the place 
both by sea and land, Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted 
to make his escape, but was taken by the Messenians them¬ 
selves; who exposed him in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle in the 
world, the punishment of a tyrant, they first scourged him, and 
then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus smTendered himself to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syiacuse, on condition that 
'Hmoleon himself would not be his accuser. Being conducted 
to Syracuse, and brought before the people, he attempted to 
pronounce an oration which he had composed long before for 
such an occasion; but being received with noise and clamour, 
he perceived that the assembly were determined to show him no 
favour. He, therefore, threw off his upper garment, ran 
through the theatre, and dashed his head violently against 
one of the steps, with a design to kill himself; but did not 
succeed according to his wish, for he was taken up alive, and 
suffered the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put a 
period to their wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very inhabit¬ 
ants could hardly endure it, and yet he so civilised it again, 
and rendered it so desirable, that sfa’angers came to settle in 
the coimtry, from which its own people had lately fled; the 
gi-eat cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which after the Athenian 
war had been sacked and left desolate by the Carthaginians, 
were now peopled again. Timoleon not only assured them, of 
his protection, and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tem¬ 
pests of such a war, but cordially entered into their necessities, 
and supplied them with everything, so that he was even 
beloved by them as if he had been their founder. Nay, to that 
degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, 
that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands 
divided, no political regulation made, in a proper manner, 
except it was revised and touched by him ; he was the master* 
builder who put the last hand to the work, and bestowed upon 
it a happy elegance and perfection. Though at that time 
Greece boasted a number of great men, whose aohievementa 
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were highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Agesilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaininondas, the last of whom 'fimoleon 
principally vied with in the course of glory; yet we may 
discern in their actions a certain labour and straining, which 
diminishes theii* lustre, and some of them have afforded room 
for censure, and been followed with repentance; whereas there 
is not one action of Timoleon (if we except the extremities he 
proceeded to in the case of his brother) to which we may not, 
with Timeeus, apply that passage of Sophocles, 

-WTiat Venus, or what Love, / 

Placed tho fair parts in this harmonious whole. | f 

For, as the poetiy of Antimachus,* and the portraits of 
Dionysius,! both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and 
strength one finds in them, appear to be too much laboured, and 
smell too much of the lamp; whereas the paintings of 
Nicomachus J and the verses of Homer, besides their other 
excellences and graces, seem to have been struck off ^vith 
readiness and ease: so if we compare the exploits of Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaus, peifformed with infinite pains and 
difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, glorious as they were, 
had a gi*eat deal of freedom and ease in them, when we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to fortime. 
For when he wrote to his fiiends at Corinth, or addressed the 
Syracusans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that 
goddess, when she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it 
under his name. In his house he built a chapel, and offered 
sacrifices to Chance, and dedicated the house itself to Fortune; 
for the Syi’acusans had given him one of the best houses in the 
city, as a reward for his services, and provided him, besides, a 
very elegant and agreeable retreat in the country. In the 
country it was that he spent most of his time, with his wife 
and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth: for he never 
returned home; he took no part in the troubles of Greece, nor 
exposed himself to public en-vy, the rock which great generals 
commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power; but he remained in SicUy, enjoying the blessings he 

* Autimochos was an epic poet, uho aouriflhed in the days of Socrates and 
Plato. 

t Dionysius was a portrait painter. PUn. xxxt. 10. 

+ Pliny tells us “Nioomaebus painted with a swift as well as a masterly 
hand • and that liis pieces sold for as much as a town was worth." 
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had established; and of which the gi-eatcsfc of all was, to see so 
many cities and so many thousands of people happy thiough his 

But since, according to the comparison of Simonides, cveij 
republic must have some impudent slanderer, just as every lara 
must have a crest on its head, so it was at S>Tacuse; for 
Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, Laphystiim and 
Demanetus. The first of these haring demanded of him 
sureties that he would answer to an indictment which was to 
be brought against him, the people began to rise declaring they 
would not suffer him to proceed. But Timoleon stilled the 
tumult, by representing, ** That he had voluntarily undergone so 
many labours and dangem, on purpose that the meanest Syi‘a- 
cusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to the laws.” 
when Demsenetus, in full assembly, alleged many articles 
against his behaviour in command, he did not vouchsafe him 
any answer; he only said, “He could not sufficiently express 
his gratitude to the gods, for granting his request, in pennittmg 
him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liboiiy of saying 
what they thought fit.” 

Haring then confessedly performed gi’eater things than any 
Grecian of his time, and been the only man that realized those 
glorious achievements, to which the orators of Greece were 
constantly exhorting their countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, fortime happily placed him at a distance fi’om the 
calamities in which the mother-coimtiy was involved, and kept 
his hands unstained with its blood. He made his coiu'age and 
conduct appear in his dealings with the barbarians and with 
tyrants, as well as his justice and moderation wherever the 
Greeks or their fiiends were concenied. Very few of his 
trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or put any of them in 
mourning; and yet, in less than eight years, he delivered Sicily 
from its intestine miseries and distempers, and restored it to 
the native inhabitants. 


After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fall him, and the defect increased so 
fast, that he entirely lost his sight. Not that he had done any¬ 
thing to occasion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of 
fortune, but it seems to have been owing to a family weakness 
and ^order, which operated together with the course of time. 

It U not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune without 
repining; but it was really admirable to observe the honour 
and respect which the Syracusans paid him when blind« 
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They not only visited him constantly themselves, but brought 
all strangers who spent some time amongst them to his house 
in the town, or to that in the country, that they too might 
have the pleasure of seeing the deliverer of Syracuse. And it 
was their joy and theii' pride that he chose to spend his days 
mth them, and despised the splendid reception which Greece 
was prepared to give him, on account of his great success. 
Among the many votes that were passed, and things that were 
done in honour of him, one of the most striking was that 
decree of the people of SjTacuse, “ That whenever they should 
be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
Coiinthiau general.” Theii* method of proceeding, too, in 
their assemblies, did honour to Timoleon. For they decided 
smaller matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more 
difficult and important cases. On these occasions he was 
conveyed in a Utter through the market-place to the theatre; 
and when he was carried in, the people saluted him \vith one 
voice, as he sat. He returned the civiUty; and hanng paused 
a while to give time for their acclamations, took cognisance of 
the affair, and deUvered his opinion. The assembly gave their 
sanction to it, and then his servants earned the Utter back 
through the theatre; and the people, having waited on him out 
mth loud applauses, despatched the rest of the pubUc business 
without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of 
Timoleon cherished, as that of a common father! and at last 
he died of a sUght illness co-operating with length of yeai’s.* 
Some time being given the Syracusans to prepai’e for his 
funeral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and sti’angcrs 
to assemble, the whole was conducted with great magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, was carried by young men, 
selected by the people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tyrante stood, before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and women, in the 
most pompous solemnity, crowned with garlands and clothed in 
white. The lamentations and teal's, mingled with the praises 
of the deceased, showed that the honour now paid him was not 
a matter of course, or compUance with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At last the 
bier being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, who had 
the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make 

• He died the last year of the butidred and tenth Olympiad, three hundred 
and thirty.five years before the Christian era. 
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proclamation as follows: “The people of Syracuse inter 
Timoleon the Corinthian, the son of Timodemufl, at the expense 
of two hundred 7Hin(e; they honour him, moreover, through all 
time with annual games, to be celebrated with performances in 
music, horse-racing, and wrestling; as the man who destroyed 
tyi'ants, subdued barbarians, re-peopled great cities which lay 
desolate, and restored to the Sicihans their laws and privileges.” 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him 
in the market-place, which they afterwards surrounded with 
poriicos and other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then 
made it a place of exercise for their youth, imder the name of 
Timoleonteum, They continued to make use of the form of 
government and the laws that he established, and this insured 
their happiness for a long course of yeai-s. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


HOEVEB it was, my Sossdiis, that wrote the 
fi2]/‘nminTp upon Alcibiades for hie victory in the 
chariot-race at the Olympic games; whether 
Eiu’ipides (which is the common opinion,) or some 
other, he asserts, that ‘‘The first requisite to 
hapiljbess is, that a man be bom in a famous city.” But, as 
to real happiness, which consists principally in the disposition 
and habit of the min d, for my part, I think it would make no 
difference, though a man should be bom in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
beauty; for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and iEgina, which 
an Athenian “ wanted to have taken away, as an eyesore to the 
Pyraeus,” should give birth to good poets and players,"*^ and not 
be able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honour, may probably not flom’ish in mean and insignificant 
towns. But vii*tue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place where it can find an ingenuous natiu’e and a 
mind that has no aversion to labour and discipline. Therefore, 
if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the point they ought 
to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the place 
whei’e we were bom, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author who 
would vrrite a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in different 
libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence in 
some populous town which has an ambition for literatime. 
There he ^vill meet with many curious and valuable books; and 
the particulars that are wanting in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied -with by those who have laid them up in 
the faitiiful repository of memory. This will prevent his work 

• The poet Simonides wm of Coos 5 and Polus the actor was of .figina. 
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from being defective in any material point. As to myself, I 
live in a little town, and I choose to live there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Borne, and other parts of 
Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongiie, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in 
philosophy. It was not, therefore, tiD a late penod in life, 
that I began to read the Homan authore. The process may 
seem strange; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain 
the knowledge of things by the Avords, as words by the know¬ 
ledge I had of things. I shall only add, that, to attain such a 
skill in the language as to be master of the beauty and fluency 
of its expressions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the 
other graces of its stnieture, would indeed be an elegant and 
agreeable accomplishment. But the practice and pains it 
req\ures are more than I have time for, and I must leave tlio 
ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Thcopompus tolls us he was 
called the sword-cutler^ because he employed a great number of 
slaves in that business. As to what .dEschines the orator 
relates concerning his mother, that she was the daughter of one 
Gylon, who was forced to fly for treason against the common¬ 
wealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon us to 
say whether it was dictated by truth, or by falsehood and 
makgmty. He had a large fortime left him by his father, who 
died when he was only seven years of age; the whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen But he was greatly 

wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own 
use, and suffered part to Ue neglected. Nay, they were vilo 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries, was the 

chief r^on that he had not those advantages of education 
to which las quahty entitled him. His mothir M not chose 

^ laborious 

^o^t of the weakness and deUcacy of his frame; and his 

^ ^ them. 

^ slender and sickly habit, 
r^much that the boys are said to have given him tL con- 

ridhM,^- an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes 
Swere Tfh others, that he was a poet whose 

tolTtb^t^ ^ wanton and Hcentioua kind. We are 

told, that Demostiienes had likewise the name of Argos, eithS 
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on account of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour; for 
there is a sort of a serpent which some of the poets call Argas; 
or else for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his 
hearers pain; for there was a poet named Argas^ whose verses 
were very keen and sat irical . 

His ambition to speakin public is said to have taken its rise 
on this occasion. The orator Callistratus was to plead in the 
cause which the city of Oropus had depending; and the ex¬ 
pectation of the public was greatly raised both by the powers of 
the orator, which were then in the highest repute, and by the 
importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the governors 
and tutors agree among themselves to attend the trial, with 
much importunity prevailed on his master to take him to hear 
the pleadings, ^e master having some acquaintance with the 
officers who opened the coui't, got his yoimg pupil a seat where 
he could hear the orators without being seen. Callistratus 
had great success, and his abilities were extremely admired. 
Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of etojjlfttipn. When he 
saw with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck still more with the 
power of that commanding eloquence which could carry all 
before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other 
studies and exercises in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himself with great assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being 
one day numbered among the orators. Isaeus was the man he 
made use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then 
taught it; whether it was that the loss of his father in¬ 
capacitated him to pay the sum of ten which was that 

rhetorician’s usual price, or whether he preferred the keen and 
subtle manner of Isaeus as more fit for public use. 

Heimippus says he met "with an account in certain anonymous 
memoii*s that Demosthenes likewise studied under Plato,* and 
received great assistance from him in preparing to speak in 
public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that Demosthenes 
was privately supplied by Callias the Syracusan, and some others, 
with the systems of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Alcidamus, 

and made his advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations against them. As they 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great 
opportunity, as Thucydides says, to exercise his talent for the 
bar. It was not without much pains and some risk that he 

• This ifl ooudrmed by Cicero in bis Brutus. 
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gained his cause; and, at last, it was but a very small part of 
his patiimony that he could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assurance and some experience; and having 
tasted the honour and power that go in the train of eloquence, 
he attempted to speak in the public debates, and take a share in 
the admmistration. As it is said of Laomedon the Orcho- 


menian, that, by the ad\'ice of his physicians, in some disorder 
of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and contin\iod it 
constantly a great length of way, till he had gained such 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at the 
public games, and distinguished himself in the long course : so 
it happened to Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar 
for the recovery of his own foitnine, which had been so much 
embezzled; and having acquired in that cause a persuasive 
and powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, 
as I may call it, with the other orators before the general 
assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed at 
and interrupted by theh clamours; for the violence of his 


maiuier thi'ew him into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 
of his argument. Besides, he had a wealmess and a stammering 
in his voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a dis¬ 
traction in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to 
understand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, 
Eunomus the Thriasian, a man now exti*emely old, found him 
wandering in a dejected condition in the Pu*«us, and took upon 
him to set him right. “You,” said he, “have a manner ol 
speaking very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose yourself 
out of mere timidity and cowardice. You neither bear up 
ag^st the ti^ults of a popular assembly, nor prepai-e your 
body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum, but suffer your 
pai^ to wither away in negligence and indolence.” 

Another ^e, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home \yith his head covered, and in 
the great^ distiess, Satyxus the player, who was an acquain- 
toce of followed, and went in with him: Demosthenes 
Rented to him, “ That, though he was the most laborious of 
au the orators, and hod almost sacrificed his health to that 
application, yet he could gain no favour with the people; but 

and other unlettered persons were heard, and 
^while he was entirely disregarded.” “You 
say true, answered Satyrus; “but I will soon provide a remedy 
It you will repeat to ine some speech in Euripides or Sophocles ” 
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When Demosthenes had done, Satjrus pronounced the same 
speech ; and he did it with such propriety of action, and so much 
iu character, that it appeared to the orator quite a different 
passage. He now understood so well how much grace and 
dignity action adds to the best oration, that he thought it a sinq ll 
matter to premeditate and compose, though with the utmost 
care, if the prommciation and propriety of gesture were not 
attended to. Upon this he built himself a ^^lj[^g£jaJlfiflUft.study, 
which remained to our times. Thither he rcpah*ed every day 
to form his action and exercise his voice; and he would often 
stay there for two or three months together, shaving one side of 
his head, that, if he should happen to be ever so desirous of 
going abroad, the shame of appearing in that condition might 
keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed in conversation, some business or 
fact that was repoi’tcd to liim, for a subject to exercise himself 
upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he went to 
his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it passed, 
together with the arguments for and against it. The substance 
of the speeches which he heard he committed to memory, and 
afterwards reduced them to regular sentences and periods,* 
meditating a variety of con’ections and new foi-ms of expression, 
both for what others liad said to him, and he had addressed to 
them. Hence it was concluded that he w'as not a man of much 
genius; and that all his eloquence was the effect of labour. A 
strong proof of this seemed to be, that he was seldom heard to 
speak anything extempore, and though the people often called 
upon him by name, as he sat in the assembly, to speak to the 
point debated, he woidd not do it unless he came prepared. 
For t.hifl many of the orators ridiculed him; and Pytheas, in 
particular, told him, “ That all his arguments smelled of the 
lamp.” Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him, “Yes, indeed, 
but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious of the 
same labours.” To others he did not pretend to deny his 
previous application, but told them, “He neither wrote the whole 
of liis orations, nor spoke without first committing part to 
writing.” He further affirmed, ‘LTliat this showed him a good 
member of a democratic state; for the coming prepared to the 
rostrum was a mark of respect for the people. Wliereas, to be 
regardless of what the people might think of a man’s addi'css, 

• Cicero did the same, as we fiud in Lie opisUes to Altious. These argn* 
menta bt> calls Theses 
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showed an inclination and that he had rather gain 

his point hy force than by persuasion.” Another proof they 
give us of his want of confidence on any sudden occasion, is, 
that when he happened to be put into disorder by the tumultuary 
behaviour of the people, Deniades often rose vip to support him 
in an extempore address, but he never did the same for 
Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did AEschines call him an 
orator of the most admii'able assurance ? llow could he stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,** whose eloquence 
pomred against the Athenians like a ton'ent? And when 
Lamachus the Myrrhenian pronounced at the Olympic games an 
encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alexander, and 
in which he had asserted many severe and reproachful things 
against the Thebans and Olynthians, how could Demosthenes 
rise up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the many 
benefits for which Greece was indebted to the Thebans and 
Chalsidians, and the many evils that the flatterers of the Mace¬ 
donians had brought upon their country ? Tliis, too, wrought 
such a chauge in the minds of the great audience, that the 
sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole out of tho 
assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action and 
dehvery, and 1^ prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion that might 
present itself; being persuaded, that it was to that conduct he 
owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose not often to tnxst tho 
success of his powers to foidjune, he did not absolutely neglect 
the reputation which may be acquired by speaking on a sudden 
oMasion. And, if we believe !Eratostbenes, Demetrius the 
Fh^erean, and the comic poets, there was a greater spirit and 
boldness in his unpremeditated orations than in those he had 
committed to writing. Eratosthenes says that, in his extem¬ 
poraneous harangues, he often spoke as from a supernatural 


moflt glorious circumstances in the life of Demos- 

eloQ^once^ AfSi » «wat measure, depended on hit 

Athnna. ()ia A^^ lost, and Philip threatened to march againsi 

the Bcootians. When the 
? Msemlded at Chcoronoa, Philip sent 

fhe^JblMt oriSorBwas Python, Sne ol 
of eloquence air^nfitthA*ii?J* Jiad inveighed with all tho powere 

Demosthenes answered 
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impulse; and Demetiius tells us, that, iu an address to the 
people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this oath in verse, 

By earth, by all her fountains, sireams and floods I 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopoperperethrca,* and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, “As 
he took, so he retook.” For Demosthenes affected to use that 
expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that passage in 
the oration concerning the isle of Halonesus, in which Demos¬ 
thenes advised the Athenians, “ not to take, but to retake it 
from Philip.” 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the orators when he timsted to nature only; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators. Being 
asked in what light he looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, 
he said, “ I think him worthy of Athens ; ” what of Demades, 
“I think him above it.” The same philosopher relates of 
Polyeuctus the Sphcttian, who was one of the piincipal persons 
in the Athenian administration at that time, that he called 
“Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the most 
powerfid speaker; ” because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a few words. 

As for his pei'sonal defects, Demetiius the Phalercan gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them; and he says 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue he corrected by practising to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 
{ voice by running or walking up-hill, and pronoimcing some 
passage in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty of breath 
which that caused. He had, moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim and adjust all his 
motions. 

It is said that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
to be his advocate against a pei*son from whom he had suffered 
by assault. “Not you, indeed,” said Demosthenes, “you have 
suffered no such thing.” “ What! ” said the man, raising liis 
voice, “have I not received those blows?” “Ay, now,” 
said Demosthenes, “ you do speak like a peraon that has been 
injured.” So much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the 
action contribute to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. 

• A h<^eTdaihvr of small wareSf or sooietliiug like h. 
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His action pleased the commonalty much; but people of taste 
(among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean) thought there was 
something in it low, inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippue 
acquaints us, that .ZEsion being asked his opinion of the ancient 
orators and those of that time, said, “ Whoever has heard the 
omtors of foi-mer times must admire the decorum and dignity 
with which they spoke. Yet when we re^“the orations of 
Demosthenes, we must allow they have more ai-t in the composi¬ 
tion and greater force.” It is needless to mention, that, in his 
written orations, there was something extremely cutting and 
severe; but, in his sudden repartees, there was also something 
of humour. When a rascal, suniamed Chalcus;*^ attempted to 
jest upon his late studies and long watchings, he said, “I know 
my lamp offends thee. But you need not wonder, my country¬ 
man, that we have so many robberies, when we have thieves of 
brass, and walls only of clay.” 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
the time of the Phocian war.t and the same may be coUected 
from hm PWippics. For some of the last of them were 
dehyeied a^r ttat war was finished; and the foi-mer relate to 
tte immeiate transactions of it. It appears also, that he was 

prepaiing his oration 
against Midias; and yet, at that time, he had attained lo 

naine or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
mon^y! dropping the prosecution for a sum of 


no prayer, no moving art 


E’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart— Pops. 
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spoke. He was admired in Greece, and cointed by the king of 
Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher opinion of him 
than the other orators; and his enemies acknowledged that they 
had to contend with a great man. For ^schines and Hyperides, 
in their very accusations, give him such a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he was 
a man of no steadiness, who was never long pleased either with 
the same persons or things. For, on the contrary, it appears 
that he abode by the pai-ty and the measm-es which ho first 
adopted; and was so far from quitting them dming his life, 
that he forfeited his life rather than he would forsake them. 
Demadcs, to exciise the inconsistency of his public character, 
used to sa}', “ I may have asserted things contrary to my former 
sentiments, but not anything contrary to the true interest of 
the commonwealth.” Melanopus, who was of the opposite 
party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to be bought off, 
and then said, by way of apology, to the people, “ It is true, 
the man is my enemy, but the public good is an overruling con¬ 
sideration.” And Nicodemus the Messenian, who fii'st appeared 
strong in the interest of Cassander, and afterwards in that of 
Demetrius, said, “ He did not contradict himself, for it was 
always the best way to listen to the strongest.” But we have 
nothing of that kind to allege against Demosthenes. He was 
never a time-server either in his words or actions. The key of 
politics which he first touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philosopher, asserts, that most of his orations 
are ■written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for 
her own sake only; that, for instance, of the crowii^ against 
Aristocrates, that for the immunities, and the Philippics. In 
all these orations, he docs not exhort his countrymen to 
that which is most agreeable, or easy, or advantageous; but 
points out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves 
the safety of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. 
So that, if, besides that noble ambition which animated his 
measures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the people, 
he had been blessed -with the courage that wai* demands, 
and had kept Ms hands clean of bribes, ho would not have been 
numbered with such orators as Jtirocles, Polyeuctus, and 
Hyperides, but have deserved to be placed in a Mgher sphere 
with Oimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him, 
Phocion, though not of the party in most esteem, (I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians), yet on account of 
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his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to 
Ephialtes, Ai'istldes, and Cimon. But Demosthenes bad 
neither the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was 
he (as Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against tho 
impressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana. So that he 
was much better qualified to recommend than to imitate 


the virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, how¬ 
ever, that he excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, 
in his life and conversation. And we find in his orations, 
that he told the people the boldest truths, that he opposed 
their inclinations, and corrected their errors with the greatest 
spirit and freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us that, when 
the Athenians were for having him manager of a certain 
impeachment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but rose up and said, “ My friends, I will 
be your coimsellor whether you will or no; but a false accuser 
I will not be, how much soever you may wish it.” His 
behaviour in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic cast.* 
The people had acquitted him in the general assembly; and 
yet he carried him before the Areopagus; where, without 
regaiding the offence it might give the people, he proved that 
he had promised PhiHp to bum the oi'senal; upon which 
he was condemned by the council, and put to death. Ho like¬ 
wise accused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanours; 
Md, ^ong the rest, of her teaching the slaves many arts of 
imposition. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital; and she 
was dehvered over to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for 
ApoUodorus, by which he carried his cause against the general 
Whe^, in an action of deV to the pubUc treasury; as also 
those others against Phormio and Stephens; whichwas a iiit 

S composed tWaC 

pronounced against ApoUodorus. This, 
thf ftrrnishing two enemies with weapons out of 

o^tioW He wrote s^e pubUe 

“»?ely tH03B Androtion, Timocratee, and 

or •' ^PPC“® ^^at he was only twenty-seven 

That published those orations, 

ihat against Anstogiton, and that for the immunities he 

* See his oration da Corona. 
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delivered himself at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus the 
son of Chabrias; though others tell us, it was because he paid 
his addresses to the young man’s mother. He did not, 
however, marry her; for his wife was a woman of Samos, as 
Demetrius the Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons 
of the same name. It is uncertain whether that aeaiust 
^schines, for betraying his tt'ust as Ambassador^ was ever 
spoken; though Idomeneus af&rms that ^schiues was acquitted 
only by thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far 
as may be conjectured from both their orations concerning 
the crown. For neither of them expressly mentions it as a 
cause that ever came to tiial. But this is a point which we 
shall leave fqr others to decide. / 

Demosthenes, thi'ough the whole coui’se of his political 
conduct, left none of the actions of the king of Macedon 
undispai’aged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on every 
opportunity to raise suspicions against him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their resentment. Hence Philip 
looked upon him as a person of the greatest importance in 
Athens; and when he went with nine other deputies to 
the court of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care than 
the rest. As to other marks of honour and respect, Demos¬ 
thenes had not an equal share in them; they were bestowed 
principally upon iEschines and Philocrates. They, therefore, 
were large in the praise of Philip on all occasions; and they 
insisted, in particular, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even 
his being able to drink a great quantity of liquor. Demos¬ 
thenes, who could not bear to hear him praised, turned 
these things off as trifles. “The first,” he said, “was the 
property of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the third 
of a sponge; and not one of them could do any credit to a 
king.” 

Aitenvards, it appeared that nothing was to be expected but 
war; for, on the one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down 
in tranquillity; and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the 
Athenians. In this case, the first step the orator took was to 
put the people upon sending an armament to Euboea, which was 
brought under the yoke of Phihp by its petty tyrants. 
Accordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedonians. 
His second operation was the sending succours to the 
Byzantians and Peiinthians, with whom Philip was at war 
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He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in the 
confederate war, and to send a body of troops to their 
assistance. They did so, and it saved them fi’om ruin. After 
this, he went ambassador to the states of Greece; and, by his 
animating address, brought them almost all to join in the 
league against Philip. Besides the troops of the several cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen 
thousand foot and two thousand horse into pay, and readily 
contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that when 
the allies desired their contributions might be settled, Crobylus 
the orator answered, “That wai' could not be brought to 
any set diet.” 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon these movemente; and 
all were solicitous for the event. The cities of Eubma, the 
Achseans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leucadians, 
the Corcyreeans, had each severally engaged for themselves 
against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work remained for 
Demosthenes to do; which was to bring the Thebans over to 
the league. Their country bordered upon Attica; they had a 
great anny on foot, and were then reckoned the best soldiew in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in the 
Phocian war, and therefore it was not easy to draw them from 
him; especiaUy when they considered the frequent quarrels and 
acts of hostility in which their vicinity to Athena engaged 
them. ® ® 


Meantime Philip, elated with his success at Amphissa, sur¬ 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athenians 
were struck with astonishment, and not one of them durst 
mo^t the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; but a 
melancholy silence reigned in the city. In this distress Demos¬ 
thenes alone sto^ forth, and proposed, that application should 
be made to the Thebans. He likewise animated the people in 
his usual maimer, and inspired them with fresh hopw; in 
consequence wluch he was sent ambassador to Thebes, some 
ot^rs bemg jomed in commisaion with him. PhiUp, too, on his 
^ M Maryas informs ns, sent Amyntus and Clearchns, two 
MM^omans, Dowhua lie TheesaUan, and ThrasidauB the 
Hem, to answer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were 

troe interest pointed; but each of 

^ their Phooian 

wonnds were ^ fresh upon them. However, the powers of 
the orator, as Theopompns tells us, rekindled their oo^gel^d 
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ambition so effectually that all other objects were disregarded. 
They lost sight of fear, of caution, of every prior attachment, 
and through the force of his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic 
transports into the path of honoTir. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that Philip 
immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace. 
Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the 
event; and not only the Athenian generals, but the governors 
of Boeotia, were ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, those of Thebes as well as those of Athens, 
were imder his direction; he was equally beloved, equally 
powerful, in both places; and as Theopompus shows, it was no 
more than his merit claimed. But the superior power of 
fortune, which seems to have been working a revolution, and 
drawing the liberties of Greece to a period at that time, opposed 
and baffled all the measures that could be taken. The d^y 
discovered many tokens of the approaching event. Among the 
rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles; and an 
old prophecy from the Sybilline books was then much 
repeated: 

Far from Thermodon’s banks, when, stain’d with blood, 

Boeotia trembles o'er the crimson flood, 

On eagle pinions let me pierce the sky, 

And see tue vanquish’d weep, the victor die I 

This Thermodon, they say, is a small river in our country 
near Chseronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the 
Haemon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the 
Greeks encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the 
battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of the slain, it 
might, on that account, change its appellation. Durius, indeed, 
says, that Thermodon was not a river, but that some of the 
soldiers, as they were pitching their tents, and opening the 
trenches, found a small statue, with an inscription, which 
signified, that the person represented was Thermodon holding a 
wounded Amazon in his arms. He adds, that there was 
another oracle on the subject, much taken notice of at that 

time: 

_— Fell bird of prey, 

Wait thou the plenteoue harvest which the sword 
Will gi^o thee oq Thermodon. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
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iB the Grecian aims, and to have been so much elated wi* the 
courage and spirit of so man)- brave men calling for the 
that he would not suffer them to regard any oracles or 
prophecies. He told them, that he suspected the prophetess 
herself of PhiUppizing. He put the Thehans m mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Penples, how they reckoned 
such as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the plan 

which their reason had dictated. Thus fai- Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. Bu^t m the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glonous things he 
had spoken. He qmtted his post; he threw away his ai^s; 
he fled in the most infamous manner, and was not ashamed, as 
Pytheas says, to bely the inscription, which he had put upon 
his shield in golden characters, to good fortune.-.- ^ 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica¬ 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it —Demosthenes the Pceanean; son of Demos¬ 
thenes^ has decreed. But when he came to be sober again, and 
considered the dangers with which he had lately been 
surrounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both empii'e 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few houi's of that day. 

The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian coui't; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenauts, commanding them to 
supply him with money, and to attend to him more than to any 
other man in Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
divei'sion in his favour, by raising fresh ti'oubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letter of Demosthenes 
which he found at Sardis; and the papers of the Persian 


governors expressing the sums which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
of public accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him, but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they knew to he a well-wisher to his country. So that, when 
the bones of those who fell at Chaeronea were brought home to 
be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the funeral 
oration. They were, therefore, so far from beaiing their mis¬ 
fortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, in 
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a tragical strain, represents it; that by the great honour they 
did the counsellor, they showed they did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after this, 
he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he con¬ 
sidered fortune as inauspicious to him; but sometimes that of 
one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spirits upon the death of Philip; for that prince did not long 
survive his victory at Chaerouea, and his fate seemed to be 
presignified in the verse: 

And see the vanquish’d weep, the victor die t 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; 
and in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some good 
success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay counte¬ 
nance, pretending he had seen a vision which announced some¬ 
thing great for Athens. Soon after, messengers came with an 
accoimt of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately offered 
sacrifices of acknowledgement to the gods for so happy an 
event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in mag¬ 
nificent attu’e, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter’s death, as ^schines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
father. But he must him self have been of an imgenerous and 
effeminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a kind and affectionate parent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
-were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacrificing, 
upon the death of a prince who had behaved to them with so 
much gentleness and humanity in theii* misfortunes; for it was 
a meanness, below contempt, to honoui* him in his life, and 
admit him a cith^en; and yet, after he was fallen by the hands 
of another, not to keep their joy within any bounds, but to 
insult tlie dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they had per- 
foimed some extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the teai*s and 
other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes 
might claim, to the women, and going about such actions m he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country; for I think a 
man of such finnness and other abilities as a statesman ought 
to have, should always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as considerations 
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much inferior to the public. In consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to maintain his dimity than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants ; and yet these, we see, neither 
laugh nor weep according to the dictates of their own passions, 
but as they are directed by the subject of the drama. It is 
universally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the un¬ 
happy to their soitows, but to endeavoui* to console them by 
rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more 
agreeable objects; in the same manner as we desire those who 
have weak eyes to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, 
to green, or others of a softer kind. And what better consola¬ 
tion can there be under domestic afBictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate ^em with the public success; so that, by such a 
mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These 
reflections we thought proper to make, because we have 
observed that this discourse of ^schines has weakened the 
minds of many persons, and put them upon indulging all the 
eflemiuacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. The Thebans, being 
fmr^hed rrith arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their killed great numbers; and the Athenians 

prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
almost every day; and ho wrote to the king of Persia’s 
lieutenants m Asia, to invite them to commence hostilities from 
ttat quai^r against Alexander, whom he called a hoy, a second 


But when Alexander had settled the affairs of his owi 
mai-ched into Boeotia with aU his forces, the prid 
of Athem^ was humbled, and the spirit of Demosl^ene 
died away. TW deserted the Thebans; and that unhapp' 

c<?Wuence of which they lost their city, Th 

Tu “ confusion; and they coul< 

so^ Demosthen^, an. 

ambassador to Alexander. But Demosthenes 

G^V^LT^IV “^l^rch, turned back at Moun 
: relinquished his commission, Alexande 

iMediately sent deputies to Athens, who (according to Ido 
meneuB and Duris) demanded that they would deliver up ten o 
their orators. But the greatest p^, Z TZ Kos 
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reputable of the histonaus, say, that he demanded only these 
eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycm’gus, Myi'ocles, 
Damon, Calisthenes, and Charidemus. On this occasion, 
Demosthenes addi'essed the people in the fable of the sheep, 
who were to give up their dogs to the wolves, before they would 
gi*ant them peace; by which he insmyate^;.jtl^at he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of tlie flocks; and that Alexander was the great wolf they had 
to treat with. Amd again: “As we see merchants carrying 
about a small sample in a dish, by which they sell lai*ge 
quantities of wheat; so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver 
up the whole body of citizens,” These particulars we have 
from Aristobulus of Cassandiia. ^ 



alone to the long of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, on 
condition that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, like a 
lion, satiated with blood, he succeeded, however, in his applica¬ 
tion for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. ^ 
When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other oratoi*s of his pai^, greatly increased; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little when Agis, king of Sparta took the 
field; but it soon fell again; for the Athenians refused to join 
him. Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedemonians 


entirely routed. 

About this time,* the affaii* concerning the crown, came again 
upon the cai-pet. The information was first laid imder the 
archonship of Chaerondaa; and the cause was not determined 
till ten years after,f imder Aristophon. It was the most 
celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on account of 
the reputation of the orators, as the generous behaviour of the 
judges; for, though the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then 
in great power, as being entirely in the Macedonian interest, 
the judges would not give their voices against him; but, on 


• Demosthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense; for which 
the people, at the motion of Otesiphon decreed him a crown of golA im 
excited the envy and jealousy of iEschmes, who thereupon brought that 
famous impeac^ent against Demosthenes, which occasioned hie inimitable 

oration rfe Corona, 

t PluUroh must be mistaken here. It does not appear, npon the exaotes* 
ealculuUou, to Love been more than eight years. 
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the contrary, acquitted Viini so honourably that ^schines had 
not a fifth part of the suffrages, .^schiues immediately quitted 
Athens, and spent the rest of liis days in teaching rhetoric at 
Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this that Harpalus camo from Asia to 
Athens."*^ He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because he was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasures, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. As 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired pro¬ 
tection for his ships and treasui*es, most of the orators had an 
eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all their 
interest. Demosthenes at first advised them to order Harpalus 
off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to involve 
the city in war again, without any just or necessaiy 
cause. 


Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 
the ti'easure, Hai'palus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king’s cups, and stood admiring the 
workmanship and fashion, desii'ed him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised 
at the weight, and asking Hai'palus how much it might bring, 
he smiled, and said, “ It will bring you twenty talents.” And 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum. 

For Harpalus knew well enough how to distinguish a man’s 
passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight and the keen looks 
he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation; 
it made all the impression upon him that was expected; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day he came into the 
as^mbly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his neck; 
and when the people called upon him to get up and speak, he 
made signs that he had lost his voice. Upon which some that 
were by said, “It was no common hoarseness that he got in the 
night, It ww a hoarseness occasioned by swallowing gold and ^ 
+ A^iwards, when all the people were apprised of his 

, S bribe, and he wanted to speak in his own defence, ' 
ey would not suffer him, but raised a clamour, and expressed 


Alex4nder’8 treasure in Babylon* and. flatter. 
S*to^n 7 hi3 Indian expedition, he ffave 

as himself • severe account of euoh people 
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theii* indignation. At the same time, somebody or other stood 
up and said sueeringly, “ Will you not listen to the man -with 
.the cup?”* The Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus 
off; and feaiing they might be called to account for the money 
with which the orators had been corrupted, they made strict 
inquiry after it, and searched all theii* houses, except that of 
Calhcles the son of Aionides, whom they spared, as Theo- 
pompus says, because he was newly married, and his bride was 
in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly ^vith a design to 
prove liis innocence, moved for an order that the affaii* should 
be brought before the coui*t of Areopagus, and all persons 
punished who should be found guilty of taking bribes. In con¬ 
sequence of which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to pay a fine 
of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, the dis- 
gi’ace of his conviction, and the weakness of his constitution, 
which could not bear close confinement, determined him to fly; 
and this he did, undiscovered by some, aud assisted by others. 
It is said, that when he was not far fi*om the city, he perceived 
some of his late adversaries following, and endeavoured to hide 
liimself. But they called to him by name; and when they 
came nearer, desired him to take some necessai*y supplies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
They assured him, they had no other design in following; and 
exhorted him to take courage. But Demosthenes gave in to 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, “What 
comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in the city more 
generous than it seems possible to find friends in any 
other ? ” 

He bore his exile in a very weak and effeminate manner. For 
the most part, he resided in Angina or Troezene; where, when¬ 
ever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. 
In his expressions there was nothing of a rational firmness; 
nothing answerable to the bold things he had said and done in 
his administration. When he left Athens, we are told, he lifted 
up his hands towards the citadel, and said, “0 Minerva! 
goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou delightest in 
three such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the people? 
The young men who resorted to him for instruction he advised 

• This alludes to a custom of the ancients at their feasts; wherein 
usual for the cup to pass from hand to hand; and the person who held it ^ 

sang a song, to which the rest gave attention. ^ 
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by no means to meddle with affairs of state. He told them, 
“That, if two roads had been shown him at first, the one lead¬ 
ing to the rostrum and the business of the assembly, and the 
other to certain destruction; and he could have foreseen the 
evils that awaited him in the political walk, the fears, the envy, 
the calumny, and contention; he would have chosen that road 
which led to immediate death.” 


During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.^ The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes 
performed gi'eat things; and, among the rest, drew a line of 
circumvallation around Antipater, whom he had shut up in 
Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accompanied his 
friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in pei*suading them not to desert the Macedonian cause, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts upon the 
Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Philarchus tells 


us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demos¬ 
thenes spoke >vith great aciiniony; the one in pleading for the 
Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks, Pytheas is 
report^ to have said, “ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into which ass’s milk is brought; so the city 
which an Athenian embassy ever enters must necessarily be in 
a sick and decaying condition.” Demosthenes turned the 
comparison against him, by saying, “As ass’s milk never 
enters but for curing the sick; so the Athenians never appear 
hut for remedying some disorder.” ^ 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recall of Demos¬ 
thenes. It was Damon the Ps&anean, co\isin-german to Demos¬ 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to fetch 
him from ,®gma; and when he came up from the Pirmus to 
Athen^ the whole body of the citizens went to meet and 
con^atulato hmi on his return; insomuch that there was 
neither a magistiate nor priest left in the town. Demetiius 
of Magnesia acquaint us, that Demosthenes lifted up his 
h^ds tow^ds heaven in thanks for that happy day. 

Happier, said he, “is my return than that of Alcibiad^. 
It was ^ough compassion tiiat the Athenians restored him, 
Mt me they have recalled from a motive of kindness.” 


• Olyinp. cxiv. Pomosthenes WM then In his fifty-eighth year. 
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The fine, however, still remained due: for they could not 
extend theii’ grace so far as to repeal his sentence. But they 
found out a method to evade the law, while they seemed to 
comply with it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned the 
altars. They therefore appointed Demosthenes to this charge; 
; ' and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his trouble, 
which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
affairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
Crano in the month of August, a Macedonian ganison entered 
Munychia in September, and Demosthenes lost his life in 
October. 

It happened in the following manner. When news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out 
privately before their ariivaL Hereupon, the people, at the 
motion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled 
different ways, Antii)ater sent a company of soldiers about the 
country to seize them. Archias, surnamed Phuga dotherasa the 
exile hunter, was their captain. 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken 
sanctuary in the temple of Neptimc at Calauiia, he and his 
Thracian soldiers passed over to it in row boats. As soon as 
he was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to 
persuade him to quit the temple, and go wth him to Antipater; 
assuring him that he had no hard measm'e to expect. 
But it happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange 
vision the night before. He thought that he was con¬ 
tending with Archias, which could play the tragedian the 
best; that he succeeded in his action; had the audience on 
his side, and would certainly have obtained the piize, had not 
Arcliias outdone him in the dresses and decorations of the 
theatre. Therefore, when Archias had addressed him with 
great appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, and 
said, without rising from his seat, “Neither your action moved 
me formerly, nor do your promises move me now.” Archias 
then began to threaten him; upon which he said, “ Before, you 
acted a paid;; now you speak as fiom the Macedonian tripod. 
Only wait awhile till I have sent my last orders to my family.” 
So sajnng he retired into the inner part of the temple; and, 
taking some paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen in 
his mouthy and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do when 
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thoughtful about Ms composition; after which, he covered his 
head and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood 
at the door, apprehending that he took these methods to put off 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him , and called him a coward. 
ArcMas then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began 
to repeat the promises of making his peace with Antipater. 
Demosthenes, who by tMs time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered liis face, and looldng 
upon Archias, “Now,” said he, “you may act the pai*t of 
Creon* in the play as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcase of mine nnburied. For my part, O gi*acious Neptune! 
I quit thy temple with my breath wthin me. But Antipater 
and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with mm’der.” By this time he could scarcely stand, and 
therefore desired them to support him. But, in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Ansto says he sucked the poison from a pen, as wo have 
related it. One Poppus, whose were recovered by 

Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there w^ 
found on his paper the beginning of a letter, “ Demosthenes to 
Antipater,’ and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
surprised that he died so quickly, the Thraciaus who stood at 
the door assured them that he took the poison in Ms hand out 
of a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of goid. Upon inquiry made by AicMa a 
young maid who served Demosthenes said, he had long worn 

1?'w® Eratosthenes tells us, 

toat he kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button wMch 

^v^itten upon the 

Mcoimt:, It IS not necessary to give all their Cerent 

Demoeharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes asserts, that he did not think his death owing 

to poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providenc^ 

^ BixUenth of October, 

TO ^ j. ^ mournful day in the ceremonies of the 

The women keep it with fasting in the temple 

hono^tW people of Athens paid him the 

^ tis stetue in brass, 

d decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintained 

fprbi^tti^^y omiPSfto*be Sophocles, where qroop 
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in the PrytaneuiUj at the public charge. This celebrated inscrip¬ 
tion was put upon the pedestal of his statue: 

% 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine. 

Had valour s wreath, Demosthenes, been thine, 

Fair Greece had still her freedom’s ensign borne, 

And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn. 

For no regard is to be made to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauiia, just before he took the 
poison.* 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honours he 
had acquired. The Being, who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly peiished 
by the hands of those whom he had basely flattered. They bad 
hated him for some time; but at last they caught him in a fact 
which could neither be excused or pardoned. Ijetters of Ms were 
intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macedonia, 
and deliver Greece, which, he said, hung only by an old 
rotten stalk,” meaning Antipatcr. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, 
accusing him of this treason, Cassander was so much provoked, 
that he stabbed his son in his ai*ms, and afterwai'ds gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the most dreadful misfortunes, he 
learned that traitors always first fell themselves: a truth which 
Demosthenes had often told him before, but he would never 
believe it. 

* This mcription, so far from domg Demostheues honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have fastened upon his memory. It 
reproaches him with a weakness, which, when tlie safety of his country was 
at stake, was such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood as no parts or 
talent could atone for. 




PHOCION. 



ESTADES the orator, by studying in his whole 
administration to please the Macedonians and 
Antipator, had great authoiity in Athens. When 
he found himself by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make speeches 
injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, he used to 
say, “He was excusable, because he came to the helm when 
the commonwealth was no more than a wreck.” This 
assertion, which in him was unwarrantable, was true enough 
when applied to the administration of Phocion. Demades w&s 
the very man who wrecked his countrj\ He pursued such a 
vicious plan both in his private and pubUc conduct that 
Antipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old 
“ That he was Uke a sacrificed beast, all consumed except his 
tongue and his paimch.” ♦ But the virtue of Phocion fo^d a 
strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glorv 
was obscured in the gloomy period of Greece^s misfortunes 
For Virtue is not so weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is 
^e sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of 
the persons of his drama: 

— The firmest mind will fail 

^eatt misfortune’s stroke, and, stonnM, depart 
From its sage plan of action, t 

gafin W —"^ith 

the confidence lie world would havet C liXr 
Misfortunes allays sour X-; 33.7^37^ 
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then disturb them; they take fire at trifles; and they are 
impatient of the least severity of expression. He who reproves 
their faults, seems to reproach them with their misfortunes, 
and every bold and free adda-ess is considered as an insult. 
As honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it 
often happens, that remoustrimce, though pregnant with truth 
and sense, hurts and iiTitates the distressed, if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often expresses 
such things as ai*e pleasant, by the word menoikcs^ which 
aigmfies what is slpnjTfi^nwiu^ to the mind, what soothes its 
"i^eakness, and bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed 
eyes love to dwell upon dark brown colours and avoid such 
as are bright and glaiing. So it is with a state, in any series 
of ill-conducted and unprosperoms measures; such is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bear the 
least alarm; the voice of truth, which brings its faults to 
its remembrance, gives it inexpressible pain, though not only 
salutary, but necessary; and it wiU not be heard, except 
its harsliness is modified. It is a difiicult task to govern such 
a people; for if the man who tells tliem the truth falls the first 
sacrifice, lie who flatters them at last perishes unth them. 

TThe mathematicians say, the sun does not move in "fK^ame 
direction with the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its 
preservation. So in a system of government, if a statesman is 
determined to describe a straight line, and in all things to go 
against the inclinations of the people, such rigour must make 
his administration odious; and, on the other hand, if he 
suffers hims elf to be carried along with them most erroneous 
motions, the government will soon be in a tottering and niinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of the two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course, sometimes slackening 
the reins, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more important, are 
the only measures that are foimed upon rational principles: for 
a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment wiU bring 
men to concur in many useful schemes, which they could 
not be brought into by despotism and violence. It must bo 
acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit upon, 
because it requires a mixture of dignity with gentleness; but 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by this 
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sublime hannony the Supreme Being goTcrna the world; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience to In'a commands, and 
though his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 

The effects of austerity were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing eugaging or popidar in his behaviour; he 
never studied to oblige the people, and therefore his weight 
in the administration was not great. Cicero says, “He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in 
the dregs^of Romulus, and by that means fell short of the 
consulate.” His ease appeal's to me to have been the same 
^th that of fruit which comes out of season: people look upon 
It with pleasure and admiration, but they make no use of 
It. thus the old-fasliioned virtue of Cato, making its 
appemance amidst the luxury and con-uption which time hud 
introduced, had all the splendour of reputation which such 
a phenomenon claim, but it did not answer the exigencies 
of the state The virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same 
m the most nunute particular; their impression, form, and 
colour, are perfectly similar. Thus their severity of manners 
'i\as equaBy tempered ivith humanity, and theii- valour with 
cautim; they had the same solicitude for others, and disre.>ard 
for themse ves: the same abhon-enee of even'thing has^and 

Mc^on'r so’ Zt 'Attachment to juftice on all 

the S • Ata very delicate expression, like 

peLee -"Zdwas of an illustrious 
oSe ’for hnTl that Phocion’s was uot mean or 

havZhVeuZeuLZ^ " ‘'“‘“'Aly 

among a thousand other things TZ hoatiZwV ' 

on pimpeso to disparage him® ’ Nor if Z hirtZn ^ 

low, would he have bnH ar. « ^ 

liberal mind and manners aii education, or such a 

young, he was in tuition with Zto'Zl 

Xenocrutes in the AcademTr. and afterwards with 

distinguished himself bv from the very first, he 

valuable studies Duriq^tAllo Wheation to the most 

either Uugh S ^^^/^enians never saw him 

hand from^ under^ cl^^ wb'® ""I ^ ^ 

in public. If he made dressed to appear 

inarched out to war h« t the country, or 

upper garment too’excent barefooted, and without his 

1 - 1 - e mem too, except it happened to be intolerably cold • 
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and then his soldiers used to laugh, and sayj ” It is a sign of a 
sharp winter; Phociou has got Ms clothes on.” 

He was one of the most humane and best tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured, and forbidding a look, 
that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares, the orator, observed to the Athenians 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves merry, he said, “ This brow of mine never 
gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but the laughter of these 
sneorers has cost their country many a tear.” In like manner, 
though the measures he proposed were happy ones, and Ms 
counsels of the most salutaiy kind, yet he used no flowers 
of rlietoric; Ms speeches were concise, commanding, and 
severe. For, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never let 
a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly tinctured 
wdth sense; so Phocion’s oratory contained the most sense in 
the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, 
had tMs view when he said, “ Demosthenes was the better 
orator, and Phocion' the more peisuasive speaker.” Hia 
speeches were to be estimated like coins, not for the size, but 
for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, we ai’e told, that 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
observed behind the scenes wrapped up in thought, when one 
of his friends took occasion to say, “What! at your 
meditations, Phocion?” “Yes,” said he, “I am considering 
whether I cannot shorten what I have to say to the Athenians.” 
And Demosthenes, who despised the othef* oratora, when 


Phocion got up, used to say to his friends softly, “ Here comes 
the pinner of my periods.” But perhaps tMs is to be ascribed 


to the excellence of Ms character, s.iice a word or a nod from a 


person revered for his virtue is of more weight than the most 


elaborate speeches of other men. 

In Ms youth he served under Chabrias, then commander 


of the Athenian amiies; and, as he paid him all proper 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him. In 
some degree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabrias, 
which was impetuous and uneven. For that general, though 
at other times scarce anything could move him, in time of action 
was violent, and exposed his person with a boldness ungoverned 
by discretion. At last it cost him Ms life, when ho made it a 
point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of CMos, and 
attempted to make good his landing by dint of swor(h 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his corn-age, animated 
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him when he was, too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when be was unseasonably violent. 
This gained him the affection of Cbabrias, who was a naan 
of candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, wliich rtoised him to the notice 
of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadron on the left, 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity to 
distinguish himself, and he made such use of it that victory 
soon declared for the Athenians; and as this was the first 
victory they had gained at sea, in a dispute with Greeks, since 
the taldng of their city, they expressed the highest regard for 
Cbabrias, and began to consider Phocion as a pei'son in whom 
they should one day find an able commander. Tliis battle was 


won during the celebration of the great mysteries; and 
Cbabrias, in commemoration of it, annually treated the 
Athenians with wine on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Cbabrias sent Phocion to the islands, 
to demand their contributions, and offei*ed him a guard of 
twenty sail. But Phocion said, “ If you send me against 
enemies, such a fleet is too small; if to friends, one ship is 
sufficient.’^ He therefore went in his own galley, and by 
addi'cssing himself to the cities and magistrates in an open and 
humane manner, he succeeded so weU as to return with a 
number of ships which the allies fitted out, and at the same 
time put their respective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to Cbabrias as 
long as he Hved, but, after his death, continued his attentions 
to aU that belonged to him. With his son Ctesippus ho took 
pMuliar care to form him to virtue; and although he found 
to very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to correct 
his errore, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, as if he knew how to direet the operations better 
^an ^e general, that at last he cried out, “0 Chabrias. 
Chabnas. what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearmg with the impertinences of thy son! ” 

He obseired that those who took upon them the management 
♦K affaire, made two departments of them, the civil and 

tte totaiY, w^<^ ^ey shared as it were by lot. Pursuant to 
to ^vision, Euhto, ^stophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgns, 
and Hypendes, addressed the people from the rostrum, and 
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proposed new edicts; wKile Diophites, Menestheus, Leosthenes, 
and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and employments 
of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move in the walk 
of Pericles, Aristides, and Solon, who excelled not only aa 
oratoie, but as generals: for he thought their fame more com¬ 
plete; each of these great men (to use the words of Archilochus) 
appearing justly to claim 


Tlie palms of Mars, and laurels of the Muse: 

and ho knew that the tutelai* goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon these models, peace and tranquillity were the 
great objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of his own, or of the pre¬ 
ceding times. Not that he courted, or even applied for the 
command; but he did not decline it when called to that honour 
by his countrymen. It is certain, he was elected general no 
less than five and forty times, without once attending to the 
election; being always appointed in Ids absence, at the free 
motion of his countrymen. l^Ien of shallow understanding were 
surprised that the people should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said or did 
aniything ■with a view to recommend himself. For, as princes 
divert themselves at their meals ^vith buffoons and jesters, so the 
Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable address of their 
orators by way of entertainment only; but when the question 
was concerning so impoi’tant a business ns the command of 
their forces, they returned to sober and serious thinking, and 
selected the wsest citizen, and the man of the severest manners, 
who had combated their capneious humours and desires the 
most. This he scrupled not to avow; for one day, when an 
oracle from Delphi was read in the assembly, importing, “ '^at 
the rest of the Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, 
and that there was only one man who dissented from them,” 
Phocion stepped up and told them, “ They need not ^ve them¬ 
selves any trouble in inquiring for this refractory citizen, for he 
was the man who liked not anything they did.” And another 
time in a public debate, when liis opinion happened to be re¬ 
ceived with universal applause, he turned to his friends, and 
said, “Have I inadvertently let some bad thing slip from 

me?” 

The Athenians were one day making a collection, to defray 
the charge of a public saciifice, and numbers gave liberally. 
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Phocion was iraportimed to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them apply to the rich. “ I should be ashamed,” said he, 
“ to give you an^dihing, and not to pay this man what I owe 
him,” pointing to the usurer Callicles. And as they continued 
very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale. “ A 
cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign; but when 
he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
liis arms and stopped. When the first alanu was a little over, 
he marched again. The ravens renewed theii' croaking, and 
then he made a full stop, and said. You may croak youi* heai*ts 
out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcass.” 

The Atlienians once insisted on his leading them against the 
enemy, and when he refused, they told him nothing could bo 
more dastardly and spiritless than his behavioiu*. He answered, 
“You can neither make me valiant, nor can I make you cowards: 
however, we know one another very well.” 

Public afiairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were greatly exasperated against him, and demanded an 
immediate accoimt of his conduct. Upon wliich he only said, 
“ My good, friends, first get out of your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive, and it was not till after peace was made that they 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault ^vith 
their general. As they were one time telling Phocion he had 
robbed them of a victory which was in then* hands, he said, 

“ ^ )‘®PPy fo** you that you have a general who knows you: 

otherwise you would have been imned long ago.” 

Havhig a (Merence with the Bceotians, which they refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, 
Phocion said, « Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage: and that is talking, not fightino* ” 

One day determined not to follow his advice, they^efused to 
^ve the hearmg. But he said, » Though you can make 
me act agamst my judgment, you shall never make me speak 


Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse parti 
happening to say, “The Athenians wiU certainly kill the! 
Phocion, some time or other: ” he answered, “ They may ki 


Sphettian, advised the Athenians'" 
m^e wy npon Phihp, the weather being hot, and the orator 
corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath 
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violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of cold 
water before he could finish his speech. Phocion, seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressed the assembly: “You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war, upon this man’s 
recommendation. For what are you not to expect fi-om him, 
when loaded with a suit of armour he marches against the 
enemy, if in delivering to you, peaceable folks, a speech which 
he has composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day said many disparaging things 
of him in the general assembly, and, among the rest, obsen’ed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of their orators, Phociou 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him. 
“ It is true,” said Phocion, “ I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got the 
name of Laconistes, by letting his beard gi'ow long, in the 
Lacedaemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare cloak, and 
keeping a very grave coimteuance. Phocion finding one of his 
assertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the tiiith and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, however, ranged himself on the people’s side, and 
advised what he thought agi’eeable to them. Then Phocion, 
taking him by the beard, said, “ What is all this heap of hair 
for? Cut it, cut it off.” 

ALTistogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. But when the lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
cnitch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this foim, called out to his 
secretary to put down Aristogiton, “ a cripple and a coward.”^ 

All these sa}dngs have something so severe in them that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and impopular 
manners should ever get the surname of the Good. It is 
indeed difficult, but, I believe, not impossible, for the same man 
to be both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and 
sour; and, on the other hand, some men who have a great 
appearance of gentleness in their temper, are vei^' harsh and 
vexatious to those who have to do with them. In this case, 
the saying of H 3 rperides to the people of Athens deserves 
notice: “Examine not whether I am severe upon you, but 
whether I am so for my own sake.” As if it were avaiice only 
that makes a minister odious to the people, and the abuse of 
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power to the purposes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did 
not make a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Pbocion, he never exerted himself against any man 
in his private capacit}', or considered him as an enemy; but he 
was i^exibly severe against every man who oj)posed his 
motions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in 
other respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane; the un¬ 
fortunate he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even 
for his enemy, if he happened to be in danger. His friends 
one day finding fault with him for appearing in behalf of a 
man whose conduct did not deserve it; he said, “The good 
have no need of an advocate.” Aristogiton, the informer, being 
condemned, and committed to prison, begged the favour of 
Phocion to go and speak to him, and he hearkened to his 
application. His friends dissuaded him from it, but he said, 
“Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to 
speak to Aristogiton than in a prison ? ” 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
that people looked upon every such commander as an enemy: 
they strengthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con¬ 
veyed the cattle, the slaves, the women and children, out of the 
country into the cities. But when Phocion had the command, 
the same people went out to meet him in their own ships, with 
chapleta on their heads and every expression of joy, and in that 
manner conducted them into their cities. 


Philip endeavoured privately to get a footing in Euboea, and 
for that pui'pose sent in forces from Macedcin, as well as 
practised upon the to\vns by means of the petty princes. 
Hereupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, and 
entreated them to rescue the island out of the hands of the 
Macedonians; in consequence of which they sent Phocion at 
first ^th a small body of troops, expecting that the Euboeans 
would immediately rise and join him. But when he came, he 
found nothing among them but treasonable designs and dis- 
^ection to their own countiy, for they were corrupted by 
Phihp s i^ney For this reason, he seized an eminence 
separated from the plains of Tamynee by a deep defile, and in 
th^ post he secured the best of his troops. 

Upon approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to 

attempt anything till he had made 
an end of his sacrifice; and whether it was that he wanted to 

gam time, or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, or was 
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desiroM of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it. Meanwhile Plutarch, imagining that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries; and the cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scattered 
and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out of the 
camp. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dispereed, 
and Plutarch himself fled. A detachment from the enemy 
then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breach in them, supposing that the fate of the day was decided. 
But at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifices, and the 
Athenians sallying out of the camp, fell upon the assailants, 
routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in the trenches. 
Phociou then gave the main body directions to keep their 
ground in order to receive and cover such as were dispersed in 
the firet attack, while he, with a select party, went and charged 
the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides behaving with 
great spirit and intrepidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus 
the son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Polymedes, who 
fought near the general’s person, distinguished themselves the 
most. Cleophanes, too, did great service in the action; for ho 
rallied the cavalry, and brought them up again, by calling 
after them, and insisting that they should come to the assistance 
of theii’ general, who was in danger. They returned, therefore, 
to the charge; and by the assistance which they gave the in¬ 
fantry, secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort, advantageously situated 
where the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is 
defended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu¬ 
ance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, influenced by their orators, should, in the first 
motions of resentment, pass some inequitable sentence upon 
them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. The 
allies soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and the 
Athenians saw his capacity and courage in a clear light. For 
Molossus, who succeeded him, conducted the war so ill as to 
fall himself into the enemy’s hands. Philip, now rising in his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his forces, 
in order to seize at once on the Chersonesus, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quaidieri 
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the orators prevailed upon them to give tliat coinmission to 
Chares. Accordingly he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force as he was intnisted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions whore he could upon 
the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the enemy. 
The orators, now taking the other side, exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they repented of haWng sent any 
succours to the Byzaiitiaiis. Tlien Phocion rose up, and told 
them, “They should not be angry at the suspicions of the allies, 
but at theii’ own generals, who deserved not to have any conli- 
dence placed in them. For on their account,” said he, you 
are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very people who 
cannot be saved without vour assistance.” This oi'guinent liud 
such an efiect on them that they changed their minds again, 
and bade Phocion go himself with another armament to the 
succour of the allies upon the Hellespont. 

This contributed more than anything to the saving of 

Byzantium. Phocion’s reputation was ab*eady gi*eat: besides. 

Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had formerly 

been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 

honom' to the city in his behalf. Tlie Byzautians would then 

no longer let him encamp without, but opening their gates 

received him into their cit}', and mixmg familiarly with the 

Athenians; who, chamed with this confidence, were not only 

easy with respect to provisions, and regular in their behaviour, 

but exerted themselves with great spiiit in every action. By 

^ these means Philip was forced to retu-e fi-om the Hellespont, 

^ and he suffered not a little in his military reputation; for till 

then he had been deemed invincible. Phocion took some of his 

ships, and recovered several cities which he had garrisoned; and 

maldng descents in various porta of his territories, he harassed 

and ravapd the flat coun^. But at last, happening to be 

wounded by a party that mode head against him, he weighed 
anchor and returned home. 

Some toe after this, the Megarenaians applied to him 
pnva^y for wsistance; and as he was afraid the matter would 
get air, and the Baotians would prevent him, he assembled tho 
people wly m the morning, and gave them an account of the 
applicarion. ^ey hod no sooner given their sanction to the 
propo^, than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a signal for 
th^ to arm; after which he marched immediately to Megara 
where he was received with great joy. The first thing he did 
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was to fortify Nissea, and to build two good walls between the 

city and the port; by which means the town had a safe 

communication with the sea, and having now little to fear 

from the enemy on the land side, was secured in the Athenian 
interest. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Phihp, the conduct of the war was committed to other generals 
in the absence of Phocion. But on his return from the islands, 
he represented to the people, that as Philip was peaceably dis¬ 
posed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was best to 
accept the conditions he had offered. And when one of those 
pubhc barreters who spend their whole time in the court ol 
Heliaca, and make it their business to form impeachments, 
opposed him, and said, “Dare you, Phocion, pretend to dissuade 
the Athenians from war, now the sword is di-awn ? ” “ Yes,” 

said he, “ I dare; though I know thou wouldest be in my power 
in time of war, and I shall be tliine in time of peace.” 
Demosthenes, however, carried it against him for war; which 
he advised the Athenians to make at the greatest distance they 
could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to say, “ My 
good fnend, consider not so much whei’e we shall fight, as how 
we shall conquer. For victory is the only thing that can keep 
the war at a distance. If we are beaten, every danger will 
soon be at our gates.” 

The Athenians did lose the day; after which the more factious 
and troublesome part of the citfrens drew Charidemus to the 
hustings, and insisted that he shoiJd have the command. This 
alarmed the real well-wishers to their coimtry so much, that 
they called in the members of the Areopagus to their assistance; ^ 
and it was not without many tears, and the most earnest 
entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to put their 
concerns in the hands of Phocion. 

He was of opinion that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dicteted by 
humanity; but when Demades moved that Athens shotild be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states of 
Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, ^^It ought not to be agreed to, till it was known 
what conditions Philip required,” The times were against him, 
however, and he was over-ruled. And when he saw the 
Athenians repented afterwards, because they found themselves 
obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war and cavahy, 
he said, “ This was the thing I feared, and my opposition was 
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founded upon it. But since you have signed the treaty, you 
must bear its inconvenieuces without m\irmuring or despon¬ 
dence ; remembering that your ancestors sometime gave law to 
their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to submit, but did 
both with honour; and by that means saved themselves and all 
Greece.’* 

When the news of Philip’s death was brought to Athens, he 
would not suffer any sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on that 
account. “Nothing,” said he, “could show greater meanness 
of spirit than expressions of joy on the death of an enemy. 
What great reason, indeed, is there for it, when the army you 
fought with at Ohseronea is lessened only by one man.” 

Demosthenes gave in to invectives against Alexander, when 
he was marching against Thebes; the ill policy of which 
Phocion easily perceived, and said, 

"■VNTiat boots the godlike giant to provoke, 

'^^'lIOse arm may «inlc us at a single stroke ? *’ 

Popi, Odyss. 9. 

“When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you plunge 
Athens into it ? For my part, I would not suffer you to iniin 
yourselves, though your inclinations lie that way; and to pre¬ 
vent eveiy step of that kind is the end I proposed in taking the 
command.” 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the 

Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver up to him 

Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperidcs, and Charidemus. The 

whole assembly cast their eyes upon Phocion, and called upon 

him often by name. At last he rose up, and placing him hy 

one of his friends who had the greatest share in his confidence 

and affection, he expressed himself as follows; “ The persons 

whom Alexander demands have brought the commonwealth 

mto such miserable circumstances, that if he demanded even 

my friend Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. For 

my own part, I should think it the greatest happiness to die 

for you all. At the same time I am not ^vithout compassion 

for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it is 

^^gh for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 

Amens too. The best measure, then, wo can take is to intor- 

ceoe with me conqueror for both, and by no means to ^^^hinV of 
fightmg.” 

The firat decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera¬ 
tions, Alexander is said to have rejected, and turned his back 
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upon fte depaties; but the second he received, because it was 
brought by Phwion, who, as hie old counsellors informed him 
stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. He, therefore! 
not oidy gave hm a favourable audience, and granted his 
request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion advised him 

If tranqmlhty was his object, to put an end to his wars • if 
glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against 
the barbmians.” In the course of their conference he made many 
observations so agreeable to Alexander’s disposition and senti¬ 
ments that his resentment against the Athenians was perfectly 
appeased, and he was pleased to say, “ The people of Athens 
must be very attentive to the affairs of Greece j for, if anything 
^ppens to me, the supreme direction will devolve upon them.” 
With Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of 
friendship and hospitality, and did him greater honoui's than 
most of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Dui-is 
tells us that after that prince was risen to superior greatness, 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the word ckairein, 
the comnion form of salutation in his adih-ess to others, he still 
retained it in writing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except 
Antipater. Chares asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a himdred talents. When the money was brought to Athens, 
Phocion asked the pei*sons employed in that commission, “Why, 
among all the citizens of Athens, he should be singled out 
as the object of such bounty?” “Because,” said they, 

“ Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man.” 
“Then,” said Phocion, “let him permit me always to retain 9- 
that character, as well as really to be that man.” The envoys ^ 
then went home with liim, and when they saw the fi-ugahty 
that reigned there, his wife baking bread, himself drawing 
water, and afterwards washing his own feet, they urged him 
the more to receive the present. They told him, “It gave 
them real imeasiness, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that 
the friend of so great a prince should live in such a wretched 
manner.” At that instant a poor old man happening to pass 
by, in a mean gaiment, Phocion asked the envoys, “ Whetlier 
they thought worse of him than of that man?” As they 
begged of him not to make such a compaiison, he rejoined, 

“ Yet that man lives upon less than I do, and is contented. In 
one w'ord, it will be to nc pimpose for me to have so much 
money, if I do not use it; aud if I was to live up to it, I should 
bring both myself, and the king, your master, under the censure 
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of the Athenians.” Thus the monev was carried back from. 
Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the 
Greeks, 'I'kat the man who did not want such a sum of money was 
richer than he icho could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refxisal of his present, Alexander wrote to 
Phocion, “That he could not number those among his friends 
who would not receive his favours.” Tot Phocion even tlicn 
would not take the money. However, he desired the king to 
set at liberty Ecliecratides the sophist, and Athenodorus the 
Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rhodians, wlio 
were taken up for certain ciimes, and kept in custody at Sardis. 
Alexander granted his request immediately; and afterwards, 
wiion he sent Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him to give 
Phocion his choice of one of these four cities in Asia, Cios, 
Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elaea. At the same time he was to 
assure him. that the king would be much more disobliged if ho 
reftised his second offer. But Phocion was not to be prevailed 
upon, and Alexander died soon after. 


^ Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cepliisodotus the statxiary. The other was a matron, 
no less celebrated among the Athenians for her modesty, 
prudence, and simpUcity of manners, than Phocion himself wm 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some new tra¬ 
gedians were to act before a fid! audience, one of the playera 
who was to pei'sonate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
and atoe, together with a large toain of attendants, richly 
dressed ; and, as all these things were not granted him, he waa 
. out of b^oiir, and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melanthius who was at the charge of the ezhibition, pushed 

Iw ***““ come here to 

snow thy pnde, and to spoU our women?” As Melanthius 

of PW a thunder of applause. When this aecond rvifo 

tten^rXett “ I»“an lady, one ofTer 

SrS’the and necklaces, which 

Upon wwl giv; them, 

upon which the good matron said, “Phocion is my ornament 

Athem^''^i^*» twentieth time to the command of the 

The son of Phocion was ambitions of tryine his skill in tba 
games of the and his father pe^d 
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the trial, on condition that it was in the foot-races; not that 
he set any value upon the victoiy, but he did it that the pre¬ 
parations and previous exercise might be of service to him; for 
the young man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to 
drinking. Phocus (that was his name) gained the victory, and 
a number of his acquaintance desired to celebrate it by enter¬ 
tainments at their houses; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion came to the house, he saw everything 
prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, among the rest, 
that wine mingled with spices was provided for washing the 
feet of the guests. He therefore called his son to him, and 
said, “ Phocus, why do you suffer your fiiends thus to sully the 
honour of your victory?”* 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and put him among the 
young men who were brought up in all the rigour of the ancient 
discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, because 
it showed in what contempt he held the mannei*s and customs 
of his own country. Deraades one day said to him, “Why 
do not we, Phocion, persuade tlie people to adopt the Spartan 
form of government ? If you choose it, I will propose a decree 
for it, and suppoi*t it in the best manner I am able.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” said Phocion, “it would become you much, with all 
these perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to launch out 
in praise of Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonian fnigality.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of ships, and 
the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opinion. 
“I am of opinion,” said he, “that you should either have the 
sharpest sword, or keep upon good terms with those who have.” 

"V^^en Harpalus had traitorously canied off Alexander’s 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to 
Attica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small taste 
of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hundred 
talents; assuring him, at the same time, that he might com¬ 
mand his whole fortune, if he would take him into his protection. 
But his messengers found a disagreeable reception: Phocion 
told them that “Harpalus should repent it, il he continued 
thus to corrupt the city.” And the traitor, dejected at his 
disappointment, stopped his hand. A few days after, a general 
assembly being held on this affair, he found that the men who 

•The victory was obtained by means of abstemiouauess and laborious ex¬ 
ercise to which such indulgences were quite contrary. 
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had taken his money, in order to exculpate themselves, acc-usod 
liim to the people, while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, 
was inclined to serve him, as far as might be consistent with 
the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him 
again, and took every method to shake his integrity, but h© 
found the fortress on all sides impregnable. Afterwards ho 
applied to Charicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, and his success \vitli 
him gave just cause of offence; for all the world saw how 
intimate he was with him, and that all his business went 
through his hands. 

After the death of Hai’palus, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianship, and educated her with gi*eat 
cai'e. At last, Charicles was called to account by the public for 
the money he had received of Harpalus; and he desired Phocion 
to support him with his interest, and to appear with him in the 
court. But Phocion answered, “I made you my son-in-law 
only for just and honourable purposes.’* 

The first person that brought the news of Alexander’s death 
was Asclepiades the sou of Hipparchus. Demadcs desired tlio 
people to give no credit to it: » For,” said he, «if Alexander 
were dead, the whole world would smell the cai-cass.” Amd 
Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to raise new 
commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet. Many of the 
orators, however, ascended the rosti-um and assured the people, 
^at the tidings of ALSclepiades were true; “ Well then,” said 
Phocion, “ if Alex^der is dead to-day, he will be so to-morrow, 
and the day foUowing; so that we may delibei*ate on that event 
at our leisure, and take our measures with safety.” 

men Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Bami^ wim, tmd saw how much Phocion was displeased at 
It, he asked him in a scoflfing manner, “mat good he had 
u <^oimtry, d^g the many years that he was general?” 
And dost thou ttafc it nothing, then,” said Phocion, “ for the 
hemans to be buned m the sepulchres of their ancestors ? ” 

*0 harangue the people in the most 

^11 HypendM rose up and said, “ Tell us, then, what 

’ the proper time for the Athenians to go to war ? ” 
Phocion answered, «I do not think it advisable tiU the young 

propriety, thi ^ch 

fobbing theiS.*”’' forbear 

( 968 ) 


0 
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Meet people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, “ I hWa 
them very well for a short race, but I dread the consequence of 
a long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, are all very 
good; but they are the last we can produce.” The event justi¬ 
fied his observation. Leosthenes at first gained great reputation 
by his achievements; for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched 
battle, and di'ove Antipater into Lamia.- On this occasion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, spent their time in 
mutual entertainments and in sacrilices to the gods. Many of 
them thought, too, they bad a fine opportunity to play upon 
Phocion, and asked him, “Whether he should not have wished 
to have done such great things ? ” “ Certainly I should,” said 

Phocion; “ but still I should ad\’ise not to have attempted then.” 
And when lettera and messengers from the army came one 
after another, wuth an accoimt of farther success, he said, 
“When shall we have done conquering?” 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion wore elected 
general, he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man 
that was little known, to make a motion in the assembly, im¬ 
porting—“That, as an old friend and schoolfellow of Phocion, 
he desired the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man in 
their dominions to be compared to him.” At the same time he 
was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The 
Athenians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up and told 
them, “ He never was that man’s schoolfellow, nor bad he any 
acquaintance with him, but from this moment,” said he, turn¬ 
ing to him, “ I shall niunber thee amongst my best 6iends, 
since thou hast advised what is most agreeable to me.” 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the w^ 
■with the Boeotians; and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it. 
His friends represented to him, that this violent opposition of 
his would provoke them to put him to death. “ They may do it, 
if they please,” said he; “it -will be unjustly, if I adrise them 
for the best; but justly, if I should prevaricate.” However, 
when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and that they 
continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald to 
make proclamation, “ That all the Athenians, who were not 
more than sixty yeai-s above the ago of puberty, should take 
five days’ provisions, and follow him immediately from the 

assembly to the field.” 
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This raised a gi-eat tnniuit, and the old men began to 
exclaim against the order, and to walk off. Upon which 
Phocion said, “Does this disturb you, when I, who am foui'- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you?” That short 
remonstrance had its effect; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When i^Iicion marched a considerable corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the sea coast and the 
adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a body 
of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them were very 
impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him how to pro¬ 
ceed. One counselled him to secm*e such an eminence, anotlier 
to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed out a 
place for a camp. “ Heavens! ” said Phocion, “ how many 
generals we have, and how few soldiei-s I ” 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry 
advanced before the ranks; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, “Young man, ore you not 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed youi-self ?” 
1 immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
kmed great numbera, among whom was their general, Miciou. 
The confederate anny of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise 
defeated Antipater in a great battle, though Leonatus and the 

Macedomans from Asia had joined him. Leonatus was among 
the slam. ° 


Soon after this Craterus passed over from Asia with a 
numerous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great; and it 
was prmcipaUy owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, who 

did not exert a proper authority. But 

thl ^ practice of Antipater upon the cities, made 

he Greeks desml the league, and shamefully betray the liberty 

^ ^tipater marched directly towards 
for and Hyperides fled out of the W As 

the fines that not been able, in any degree, to answer 

^ven ^ laid upon him; for he had been amerced 

Lir edicts contrary to law. He had also 

flflCAmKi -D ^°^eus, and incapable of speaking in the 

^ lll>erty, he moved 
^th ^ ambassadors should be sent fo Antipater 

their present atuatioii, caUed for Phocion, deling that he 
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was the only man they could trust. Upon which he said, “ If 
you had followed the counsel I gave you, we should not have 
had now to deliberate on such an affair.” Thus the decree 
passed, and Phocion was dispatched to Antipater, who then lay 
with his anny in Cadmea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Craterus 
said, it was an unreasonable demand that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to theii* friends and allies, when they 
might subsist at the expense of their enemies: But Autipater 
took him by the hand, and said, “ Let us indulge Phocion so 
faj%” As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthenes. 

Pliocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athenians, 
which they agi-eed to out of necessity; and then retuimed to 
Thebes, with other ambassadoi-s; the principal of whom was 
Xenocrates, the philosopher. For the virtue and reputation of 
the latter were so gi*eat and illustiious that the Athenians 
thought there could be nothing in human nature so insolent, 
savage, and ferocious as not to feel some impressions of respect 
and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, however, 
otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme brutality and 
antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with gi’cat 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; which 
gave him occasion to say, “Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
gi’eat anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to 
proceed. To Phocion’s discom*se, however, he gave attention; 
and answered, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions: 
“In the first place,” said he, “they must deliver up to 
me Demosthenes and Hyperides. In the next place, they 
must put their government on the ancient footing, when 
none but the rich were advanced to the great offices of 
state. A third article is, that they must receive a garrison 
in Munychia; and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses 
of the war.” All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, 
thought themselves happy in these conditions. That philosopher 
said, “ Antipater deals favourably with us, if he considers us as 
his slaves; but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen. 
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Phocion begged for a remission of the article of the ganason ; 
and Antipater is said to have answered, “Phocion, we will 
gi'ant thee everything, except what woTiId be the niin of both 
us and thee.” Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, 
“Whether, if he excused the Athenians as to the garrison, he 
would undertake for their observing the other articles, and 
raising no new commotions ? ” As Phocion hesitated at this 
question, Callimedon, sumamed Carabus, a violent man, and an 
enemy to popular government, started up and said, “ Antipater, 
why do you suffer this man to amuse j'ou ? If he should give 
you his word, would you depend upon it, and not abide by 
your first resolutions?” 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man of great 
moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that precaution 
appeared to be dictated by a wanton vanity; rather an abuse 
of power to the purposes of insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror’s affairs. It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on account of the time the garrison entered; which 
was the twentieth of the month of September, when they were 
celebrating the great mysteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus in procession fi*om the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of the 
people occasion to reflect on the difference of the divine dispensa¬ 
tions with respect to Athens in the present and in ancient times. 
“ Formerly,” said they, “ mystic visions were seen, and voices 
heard, to the great happiness of the republic, and the terror 
and astonishment of our enemies. But now, during the same 
ceremonies, the gods look without concern upon the severest 
misfortunes that can happen to Greece, and suffer the holiest, 
and what was once the most agreeable time in the year, to be 
profaned, and rendered the date of our greatest calamities.” 

The garrison commanded by Menyllus did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
govenunent, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
dis^ace; and such as nugrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, looked upon themselves as no 
better than a conquered people ti*ansported into a foreign 
countr y 

^"-^■a^hoTBemosthenes in Calauria, and that of Hyperides 
at Cleonse, made the Athenians remember Alexander and 
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Philip \vitli a regret which seemed almost inspired by affection. 
The case was the same with them now, as it was with the 
coimtiyman afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. Those 
who killed that prince, and reigned in his stead, were so oppres¬ 
sive and tyrannical, that a Phiygian peasant, who was digging 
the ground, being asked what he was seeldng, said, with a sigh, 
“I am seeking for Antigonus.” Many of the Athenians 
expressed equal concern now, when they remembered the 
great and generous tuni of mind in those lungs, and how easily 
their anger was appeased; whereas Antipater, who endeavom*ed 
to conceal his power imder the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
imder his command; and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant. 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recalled many persons from 
exile; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own 
country, gi'anted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains, and the promontory of Teenanis, he suffered them 
to remain in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this 
number was Agnonides the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. He 
directed the police of Athens in a just and candid manner; 
raising the modest and the good to the principal employments; 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices; so 
that, having no opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction died away; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Observ¬ 
ing one day that Xenocrates paid a tax as a stranger, he offered 
to make him a present of his freedom; but he refused it, and 
assigned this reason: “I will never be a member of that 
government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted in 
a public character.” 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum of 
money. But he said, “ Neither is Menyllus a greater man than 
Alexander: nor have I greater reason to receive a present now 
than I had then.” The govenior pressed him to take it at 
least for his son Phocus; but he answered, “ If Phocus becomes 
sober, his father’s estate will be sufficient for him; and if ho 
continues dissolute, nothing will be so.” He gave Antipater a 
more severe answer, when ho wanted him to do something 
inconsistent with his probity. “ Antipater,” said he, “ cannot 
have me both for a friend and a flatterer.” And Antipater 
himself used to say, “ I have two fiiemls in Athens, Phocion 

t 
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and Demadcs: it is hui^o^bible either to persuade the one to 
anything, or to satisfy the other.” indeed, I'hociou had his 
poverty to show as a proof of his vii*tue; for, though he so 
often commanded the Athenian armies, and was honoured with 
the friendship of so many kings, lie grew old in indigence; 
whereas Demades pai*aded with his wealth even in instances 
that were contrary to law, for there was a law at Athens, that 
no foreigner should appear in the chorusscs upon the stage, 
under the penalty of a thousand drnchmas, to bo paid by the 
person who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, in his 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners; and he paid the 
thousand drachmas fine for each, though their number was a 
hundred. And when his son Dcmea was manied, he said, 
‘‘When I manied your mother, the next neighbour hardly 
knew it; but kings and piinces contribute to the expense of 
your nuptials.” 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the gar^ 80 ^; but whether it 
was that he despaii*ed of success, or rather because he perceived 
that the people were more sober and submissive to govemraent, 
imder fear of that rod, he always declined the commission. • 
The only thing that he asked and obtained of Antipater was, 
that the money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be insisted on immediately, but 
a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion 
would not meddle with the affair of the garrison, applied to 
Demades, who readily undertook it. In consequence of this, 
he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It should seem 
his evil gemus led him thither; for he arrived just at the time 
when Antipatcr was in his last illness; and when Gossander, 
now absolute master of eveiything, had intercepted a letter 
written by Demades to Antigouus in Asia, inviting him to come 
over and seize Greece and Macedonia, “ which,” he said, “ hung 
only upon an old rotten stalk;” so he contemptuously called 
A^tipater, Cassander no sooner saw him, than he ordered 
him to he arrested; and first he killed his son before his eyes, 
Md so near, that the blood spouted upon him, and filled his 
bosom; then, after haying reproached him with his ingratitude 
and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Poly- 
jwrehon general, and gave Cassander the command of a 
thousand men. But Cassander, far from being satisfied with 
such an appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power, 
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and immediately sent Nicanor to take the command of the 
garrison h'om Menyllus, and to secure Munychia before the 
news of his father s death got abroad. The scheme was cai'ried 
into execution j and, a few days after, the Athenians being 
informed of the death of Antipater, accused Phocion of being 
privy to that event, and concealing it out of friendship to 
Nicanor. Phocion, however, gave himself no pain about it; 
on the contraiy, he conversed familiarly with Nicanor; and, 
by his assiduities, rendei'cd him not only kind and obliging to 
the Athenians, but inspired him \vith an ambition to distinguish 
himself by exhibiting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king’s 
person was committed, in order to countennine Cassander, 
VTote letters to the Athenians, importing, “ That the king 
restored them theii* ancient form of government; ” according 
to which, all the people had a right to public emplojments. 
This was a snare he laid for Phocion. For, being deshous of 
making hhnself master of Athens (as soon appeared from his 
actions), he was sensible that he could not efEect anything 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expulsion 
w'ould be no difficult task, when all who had been excluded 
from a share in the administration were I’estored; and the 
orators and public informers were once more masters of the 
tribunals. 

As these letters raised gi*eat commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speak to them on that subject in the 
Piraus; and for that pui’pose entered their assembly, trusting 
bis person wdth Phocion. Dercyllus, who had commanded for 
the king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize him; 
but Nicanor getting timely information of liis design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wi*eak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when 
ho had him in his hands; but he answered, “He could confide 
in Nicanor’s promises, and saw no reason to suspect him of any 
ill design.” “However,” said he, “be the issue what it may, 

I had rather be found suffering than doing w'hat is unjust.” 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, %vill appear to be entirely the result of fortitude and 
honour; but, when we consider that he hazarded the safety of 
his country, and, what is more, that he was general and first 
magistrate, I know not whether he did not violate a stronger 
and more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that 
Phocion was afiaid of involving Athens in a war; and for that 
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reason would not seize the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
hT a grateful sense of such behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt agmnst the 
Athenians. For the truth is, he had such confidence in 
Nicanor, that when he had accounts brought him from several 
hands of his designs upon the Pirjeus, of his ordenng a body of 
mercenaries to Salamis, and of his bribing some of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Piraus, he would give no credit to any of those 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, 
got an edict made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, 
and obey the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in 
pursuance of it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of 
Mimychia, and carried his trenches round the Pii'ffius. Then 
Phocion would have led the Athenians against him; but by 
this time they were become mutinous, and looked upon him 
with contempt. 

At this juncture arrived Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against 
Nicanor; hut, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, 
and to seize it, if possible, for himself. For the exiles who 
entered the town with him, the foreigner, and such citizens as 
had been stigmatised as infamous, with other mean people, 
resorted to him, and altogether made up a strange disorderly 
assembly, by whose suffrages the command was taken from 
Phocion, and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander 
been seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and 


by repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it was in. Imme¬ 
diately the orator Agnonides singled out Phocion, and accused 
him of treason; which so much alarmed Callimedou and 
Choricles, that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such 
of his friends as did not foi'sake him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Plataea, and Dmarchus of Corinth, who passed for the 
fiiends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, 
desired to he of the party. But Dmarchus falling ill by the 
way, they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea. In 
the meantime, Archestratus proposed a decree, and Agnonides 
got it passed, that deputies should he sent to Polyperchon, with 
an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as he was upon his march with king, near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis, situated at the foot of Mount Acroriam, now 
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called Gralate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and, before 
he proceeded to any other business, gave orders that Dinarchus 
should be put to the torture, and aftei'wards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the 
place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other with 
mutual accusations to the council, Ag^onides pressed forward 
and said, “Put us all in one cage, and send us back to Athens, 
to give account of our conduct there.” The king laughed at 
the proposal: but the Macedonians who attended on that 
occasion, and the strangers who were drawn tliither by curi¬ 
osity, were desirous of healing the cause; and therefore made 
signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. However, it 
was fai- fi’om being conducted ^^ith impartiality. Polyperchon 
often intenmpted Phocion, who at last was so provoked, that he 
struck his staff upon the groimd, and would speak no more. 
Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself could bear witness to his 
affectionate regard for the people; and that general answered, 
“ Ho you come here to slander me before the king ? ” Upon 
this tlie king started up, and was going to run Hegemon 
through ^vith his spear; but Polyperchon prevented him; and 
the council broke up immediately. 

The guards then suiTOimded Phocion and his party, except a 
few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves up, and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour of 
having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as persons aheady condemned. The manner of con¬ 
ducting the thing made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisonera were carried in carts through the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the Archons had 
assembled the people. From this assembly neither slaves, nor 
foreigners, nor persons stigmatised as infamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the king’s 
letter was read; the purport of which was “ That he had found 
the prisoners guilty of treason; but that he left it to the 
Athenians, as freemen, who were to be governed by their own 
laws, to pass sentence upon them.” 

At the same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
best of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and, covering their faces with their mantles, began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say, “ Since the king 
leaves the determination of so important a matter to the people, 
it would be proper to command all slaves and strangers to 
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depart.” But the populace, instead of agrormfr to that motion, 
cried out, ‘‘It would Lu luucli mure proper to atone all the 
favourers of oligarchy, aU the enemies of the people.” After 
which, no one attempted to offer anjlhing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained per¬ 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, “ Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly ? ” Some of 
tliom answering, “Justly;” he said, “How can you know 
whether it will be justly, if j'ou do not hear me first ? ” As he 
did not find them inclinable in the least to hear liim, lie 
advanced some paces fonvard, and said, “ Citizens of Athens, 
I acknowledge I have done you injustice; and for my faults in 
the administration, adjudge myself guilty of death; but why 
will you put these men to death, who have never iujured 
you?” The populace made answer, “Because they are friends 
to you.” Upon which he drew back and resigued himself 
quietly to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared; according 
to which, the people were to declai*e by their suffrages whether 
the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and if they appeared 
so, they were to suffer death. When the decree was read, 
some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion to the 
torture before execution ; and insisted that the rack and its 
managers should be sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and look- 
it himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, said, 
‘ When we take that ^rUlain Callimedon, let us put him to the 
torture; but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.” Upon this, one of 
the better disposed Athenians cried out, “Thou art certainly 
nght; for if we torture Phocion, what must wo do to thee?” 
Ihere was, however, hardly one negative when the sentence of 
death was proposed: all the people gave their voices standing; 
|md some of them even crowned themselves with flowers, as if 
U had b^n a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there were 
^ic^leSjThudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius 
tne Phalerean, Callimedon, Chorieles, and some others, who were 
ab^nt, the same sentence was passed upon them. 

After ^ assembly was dismissed, the convicts wore sent to 
piMon. The embraces of their friends and relations melted them 
ttto toars; and they all went on bewailing their fate, except 
Phocion. Hia countenance was the same as when the people 
sent him out to command their armies; and the beholders 
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could not but admire his invincible firmness and magnanimity. 
Some of bis enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went along; and 
one of them even spit in his face: upon which he tmmed to the 
magistrates, and said, “ Will nobody correct this fellow’s rude¬ 
ness ? ” Thudippus, when he saw the executioner pounding the 
hemlock, began to lament what hard fortune it was for him to 
suffer unjustly on Phocion’s account. “ What then ! ” said the 
venerable sage, “ dost thou not think it an honour to die -with 
Phocion ? ’’ One of his friends asking him whether he had any 
commands to his son. “ Yes,” said he, “ by all means tell him 
from me to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
Athenians.” And when Nicocles, the most faithful of his 
friends, begged that he would let him drink the poison before 
him, “This,” said he, “Nicocles, is a hard request; and the 
thing must give me gi’eat uneasiness; but since I have obliged 
you in every instance through life, I will do the same in this.” 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not 
sufficient; and the executioner refused to prepare more, except 
he had twelve drachmas paid him, which was the price of a full 
di’aught. As this occasioned a ti*oublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said, “ Since one cannot die on 
free cost at Athens, give the man his money.” 

This execution was on the nineteenth day of Aprils when 
there was a procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As 
the cavalcade passed by, some took off their chaplets from their 
heads; others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors; 
all who had not hearts entirely savage, or wero not corrupted 
by rage and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, not 
to have reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have 
kept the city uu2X)lluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body should not 
be suffered to remain within the boimds of Attica; nor that any 
Athenian shoiild furnish fire for the funeral pile. Therefore, no 
friend durst touch it; but one Conopion, who lived by sucli 
services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of the 
territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in those 
of Megara. A woman of Megara, who happened to assist at 
the ceremony with her maid-servants, raised a cenotaph upon 
the spot, and performed the customary libations. The bones 
she gathered up carefully into her lap, and carried them by 
night to her own house, and interred them imder the hearth. 
At the same time she thus addi'essed the domestic gods: “ Ye 
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guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the sepulchre of his 
ancestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the 
dictates of wisdom.” 

The time was not long before the situation of their affaira 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, they had lost. 
The people erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains 
at the public expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to deaths in consequence of a decree for that purpose. 
Epicurus and Demophilns, the other two, fled from Athens; 
but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion’s son, who 
punished them as they deserved. This son of his was in other 
respects a worthless man. 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similai'.* 

• Socrates was put to death eighty-two years bofore. 
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T "Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
power named Cassander, who, being obliged by a 
revei*se of fortune to qidt his o^v^l country, went 
and settled at Megalopolis. He was induced 
to fix there, chiefly by tlie friendship which 
subsisted between him and Crausis, the father of riiilopoumen, 
who was in all respects an extraordinary man. While his 
friend lived, he had all that he could wish; and being desu'ons, 
aiter his death, to make some return for liis hospitality, he 
educated his orphan son, in the same manner as Homer 
says Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and fomed him from 
Ills infancy to generous sentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was past the years of childliood, Eedemus and 
Demophancs had the principal care of him. They were both 
Mcgalopolitans: who, having Icaracd the academic philosophy 
of Aj’ccsilaus,* applied it, above all the men of their time, 
to action and affairs of state. Tliey delivered their country 
from tjTanny, by proWding persons privately to take off 
Ai-istodemus; they were assisting to Ai-atus in diiving out 
Necocles the tyrant of Sicyon: and, at the request of the 
people of Gyrene, whose government was in great disorder, 
they sailed tliithcr, settled it on the foundation of good laws, 
and thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among all 
thoir great actions, they valued themselves most on the 
education of Philopoemen, as having rendered him, by the 
principles of pldlosophy, a common benefit to Greece. And 
indeed, as he came the last of so many excellent gcncnils, 
Greece loved him extremely, as the child of her old age, and, 
as his reputation increased, enlarged his power. For wliich 
reason, a certain Roman calls him the last of the Gretiks^ 
meanii’ig that Greece had not produced one great man, or one 

tliat was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely, as some imagined it to 
have been; for we see his statue still remaining at Delphi. 

• Arcesilaus was founder of the naiddle Academy, and made some alteration 
in the doctrine wliicli had obumicd- 
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As for the mistake of his hostess at Megara, it is said to 

be owing to his uneasiness of behaviour and the sinij)licity 

of his garb. She having word bruuglit that the general of 

the Ach^ans was coming to her house, was ui great cure and 

hurry to prondc his supper, her husband liappeiiing to be out 

of the way. In the meantime, PhiJopaunen came, and as his 

habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own servants, 

or for a harbinger, and desii-ed him to assist her in the business 

of the kitchen. He presently throw off his cloak, and began to 

cleave some wood, when the master of tlic house returning, 

and seeing him so employed, said. ” Wliat is the meaning 

of this, Philopcemen r” He replied, in broad Boric, “I am 

pajnng the fine of my deformity.” Titus I'lnminius, rallying 

biui one day upon his make, said, “ What fine hands and legs 

you have 1 but then you have no stoinach;” and he was indeed 

veiy slender in the waist. But this raillery might rutlior 

be refen-ed to the condition of his fortune: for he had good 

soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted money to 

pay them. These stories are subjects of disputations in the 
schools. 


As to his mannei-8, we find that his pursuits of honoui- were 
too much attended ^ith roughness and passion. Epaininoudas 
was the person whom he proposed his patteni; and he 
succeeded in imitating his actinty, shrewdness, and contempt 
of nches; but his choleric, contentions humour prevented his 
attaining to the mildness, the gi*artty, and candour of that 
p*eat man m political disputes; so that he seemed rather fit 
for war than for the chul administration. Indeed, fi-om a 
chUd he was fond of everj-thing in tlio military way, and 
readily entered mto the exercises which tended to that purpose, 
those of ning, for instance, and handling of arms. As he 

too, his friends and governors 
ad^sed bmi to improve himself in that art; which gave him 

Yirn? ^ tlmt might be consistent with his 

^ol^er and a wrestier, were entirely difiereut: that the 
^tler must have much sleep and full meals, stated times of 

ve^ mei^Lil ’ ^epurtme from his rules being 

tte soldier should be 
STend” changes of living, and should 

the wJi of food and 

sleep mthont difficulty. PhUopoemen hearing this, not offiy 
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avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling himself, but 
afterwards, when he came to be general, to the utmost of his 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark of disgrace and 
expression of contempt; satisfied that it rendered persons, who 
were the most fit for war, quite useless, and unable to fight on 
necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their charge, 
he engaged in those private incursions into Laconia which the 
city of Megalopolis made for the sake of booty; and in these 
lie was sxire to be the first to march out, and the last to 
return. 

His leisui'e he spent either in the chase, which increased both 
his strength and activity, or in the tillage of the field. For he 
had a handsome estate twenty furlongs from the city, to which 
he went eveiy day after dinner, or after supper; and, at night, 
he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and slept as 
one of the labourers. Eaidy in the morning he rose and went 
to work along with his vine-dressers or ploughmen; after 
which he returned to the town, and employed his time about 
the public affaii’s 'with his friends and with the magistrates. 
What he gained in the wars he laid out upon horses or arms, 
or in the redeeming of captives; but he endeavoured to improve 
his own estate the justest way in the world, by agriculture 
I mean. Nor did he apply himself to it in a cursory manner, 
but in f ill! conviction that the surest way not to touch what 
belongs to others is to take care of one’s own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and studying 
the writings of philosophers; but selected such as he thought 
might assist his progress in virtue. Among the poetical 
images in Homer, he attended to those which seemed to excite 
and encourage valour: and as to other authors, he was most 
conversant in the Tactics of Evangelus, and in the History 
of Alexander; being persuaded that learning ought to conduce 
to action, and not be considered as mere pastime and a useless 
fimd for talk. In the study of Tactics he neglected those plans 
and diagrams that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field; considering with himself as he travelled, 
and pointing out to those about him, the difficulties of steep or 
broken ground; and how the ranks of an army must be 
extended or closed, according to the differences made by rivers, 

ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a value on 
mihtaiy knowledge; embracing war as the most extensive 
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exercise of virtue, and despising those that were not versed in 
it, as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleonienes,* king of 
the Lacedaemonians, surprised Megalopolis in the night, and 
having forced the guards, entered and seized the market-place. 
Philopccmen ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able 
to drive out the enemy, though he fought with the most deter¬ 
mined and desperate valour. He prevailed, however, so far as 
to give the people opportunity to steal out of the town, by 
maintaining the combat with the pursuers, and drawng Oleo- 
menes upon himself, so that he retired the last with difficulty, 
and after prodigious efforts; being wounded, and having his 
horse killed \mdcr him. When they had gained Messene, 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their city with tlieii* lands 
and goods. Philopamen perceiving they were glad to accept 
the proposal, and in haste to retmn, strongly opposed it, repre¬ 
senting to them in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not want 
to restore them their city, but to be master of the citizens, in 
order that be might be more secure of keeping the place; tliat 
he could not sit still long to watch empty houses and walls, 
for the very solitude would force him away. By this argument 
he turned the Megalopolitans from their purpose, but at tlie 
same time furnished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 
town and demolish the greatest part of it, and to march off 
loaded \vith booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the Achseans 
against Cleomenes; and finding that be had possessed himself 
of the heights of Seilasia, and blocked up the passages, 
Antigonus drew up his aimy near him, with a resolution to 
force him from his post. Philopcemen, with his citizens, was 
placed among the cavaliy, supported by the Illyrian foot, a 
numerous and gallant body of men, who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to wait quietly, until, from the other wing, 
where the king fought in person, they should see a red robe 
lifted up upon the point of a spear. The Achaeans kept theii 
ground, as they were directed; but the Illyrian officers with 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedaemonians. 
EucUdas, the brother of Cleomenes, seeing this opening made 
in the enemy^s army, immediately ordered a party of his light- 
armed infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the 


v * him'Milf master of Megalopolis in the second year of the 

tot ™ and twenty. 

( 858 ) p 
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Illyrians thus separated from the horse. This being put in 
execution, and the Illyrians, harassed and broken, Philopoemen 
perceived that it would be no difficult matter to cMve ofi that 
light-armed party, and that the occasion called for it. Fii'st 
he mentioned the thing to the king’s officers, but they re¬ 
jected the hint, and considered him as no better than a 
madman, his reputation being not yet respectable enough 
to justify such a movement. He, therefore, -with the Meg- 
alopoiitans, falling upon that light-armed corps himself, 
at the first encounter put them in confusion, and soon after 
routed them with gi*eat slaughter. Desirous yet fui*ther to 
encourage Antigonus’s ti'oops, and quickly to penetrate into 
the enemy’s army, which was now in some disorder, he quitted 
his horse; and advancing on foot, in his horseman’s coat of 
mail and other heavy accoutrements, upon rough uneven 
gi-(uind, that was full of spidngs and bogs, he was making 
his way with extreme difficulty, when he had both his tliiglis 
struck through ^^'ith a javelin, so that the point came through 
on the other side, and the wound was gi*eat though not mortal. 
At first he stood still as if he had been shackled, not knowing 
what method to take. For the thong in the middle of the 
javelin rendered it difficult to be drawn out; nor woffid any 
about him venture to do it. At the same time the fight being 
at the hottest, and likely to be soon over, honour and indigna¬ 
tion pushed him on to take his share in it; and therefore, by 
moving his legs this way and that, he broke the staff, and then 
ordered the pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, 
Sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge the enemy; 
at the same time animating the troops and firing them wath 
emulation, 

Autigonus, having gained the victory, to tiy his Macedonian 
officers, demanded of them, “ Why they had brought on the 
cavaliy before he gave them tlie signal?” By way of apology, 
they said, “ They were obliged, agjiinst their ^vill, to come to 
action, because a yoimg man of Megalopolis had begun the 
attack too soon.” “That yoimg man,” replied Antigonus, 
smiling, “has performed the office of an experienced general.” 

This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted Pliilopocmen 
into great reputation, so that Antigonus was very dcsii*ous of 
having his service in the wars, and offered him a considerable 
command with great appointments; but he declined it, because 
he knew he would not bear to be under the direction of anotlier. 
Not choosing, however, to lie idle, and hearing there was a war 
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in Crete, he sailed thither to exercise and improve his military 
talents. When he bad served there a good while, along with 
a set of brave men, who were not only versed in all the 
stratagems of war, but temperate besides, and stiict in their 
manner of li^'ing, he returned with so much renown to the 
Achaeans, that they immediately appointed him general of 
horse. He found that the cavahy made use of small and 
mean horses, which they picked up as they could when they 
were called to a campjdgn; that many of them shimned the 
wars, and sent others in their stead; and that shanictul 
ignorance of service, wth its consequence, timidity, prevailed 
among them all. The former generals had connived at tliis, 
because, it being a degree of honour among the Acbicans to 
seiwe on horseback, the cavaby had great power in the common¬ 
wealth and considerable influence in the distribution of rewards 
and punishments. But Philopoemen would not yield to such 
considerations, or gi'ant them the least indulgence. Instead of 
that, he appbed to the several towms, and to each of the young 
men in particular, rousing them to a sense of honour, punishing 
where necessity required, and practising them in exercised 
reviews and mock-battles in places of the greatest resort. 
By these means in a bttle time he brought them to surprising 
strength and spirit; and, what is of most consequence, in 
disciplme, rendered them so bght and quick that all their 
evolutions and movements, whetlier performed separately or 
together, were executed with so much readiness and address 
that their motion was like that of one body actuated by an 
internal voluntary principle. In the great battle which they 
fought with the .ffitobans and Bleans near the river Larissus,’*^ 
Demophantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced before the 
lines at full speed against Pbilopcemen. Philopoemen, prevent¬ 
ing his blow, with a push wuth his spear brought him dead to 

j The enemy, seeing Demophantus fall, immediately 

tied. And now Philopoemen was universally celebrated as not 

infenor to the young in pereonal valour, nor to the old in 

prudence, and as equally well qualified both to fight and to 
command. 

.^tus was, indeed, the first who raised the commonwealth 
of the AchjBaus to dignity and power. For, whereas before 
they were m a low condition, dispersed in unconnected cities, 
ne muted them in one body, and gave them a moderate civil 
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government worthy of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, 
and one part strengthening another, the whole becomes one 
firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a time when 
she was weak and easily broken, dispersed as she was in a 
vaiiety of cities, which stood each upon its own bottom, the 
Achacans first united themselves, and then dra\ving some of the 
neighbouring cities to them by assisting them to expel their 
tyrants, while othere voluntaiily joined them for the sake of 
that unanimity which they beheld in so well-constituted a 
government, they conceived the great design of forming 
Peloponnesus into one community. It is true that, while 
Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the Macedonians, 
and made their comi; first to Ptolemy, and after to Antigonus 
and Philip, who all had a gi*eat share in the affairs of Greece. 
But when Philopcemen had taken upon him the administration, 
the Achaeans, finding themselves respectable enough to oppose 
their strongest adversaries, ceased to call in foreign protectors. 
As for Aratus, not being so fit for conflicts in the field, he 
managed most of his affairs by addi’ess, by moderation, and by 
the friendships he had formed with foreign princes, as is 
related in his life. But Philopcemen, being a gi-eat warrior, 
vigorous and bold, and successful withal in the first battles that 
he fought, raised the ambition of the Acliccans together with 
their power; for under him they were used to conquer. 

In the firet place, he corrected the errors of the Achseans in 
dra^ving up their forces and in the make of their arms. For 
hitherto they had made use of bucklei’s which were easy to 
manage on account of their smallness, but too nairow to cover 
the body, and lances that were much shorter than the 
Macedonian pikes, for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close battle. 

for the order of battle, they had not been accustomed to 
draw up in a spiral form,* but in the square battalion, which 
having neither a front of pikes, nor shields, fit to lock together, 
like that of the Macedonians, was easily penetrated and broken. 
Philopogmen altered both; persuading them, instead of the 
buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike; to arm their 
heads, bodies, thighs, and legs; and, instead of a light and 
desultory manner of fighting, to adopt a close and firm one. 
After he had brought the youth to wear complete armour, and 

■The Macedonian phalanx occasionally altered their form from the square 
to the spiral or orbicular, and sometimes to that of the cuneus or wedge. 
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on that account to consider themselves as in\’incible, his next 
step was to reform them uith respect to luxury and love of 
expense. He could not, indeed, entirely cure them of the 
distemper mth which they had long been infected, the vanity 
of appearance, for they had vied with each other in fine clothes, 
in purple carpets, and in the rich service of their tables. But 
he began with diverting their love of show from superfluous 
things to those that were useful and honoui'able, and soon 
prevailed with them to retrench their daily expense upon their 
persons, and to give in to a magnificence in theii' anns uiid the 
whole equipage of war. 


The shops, therefore, were seen strewed with plate broken in 
pieces, while breast-plates were gilt -with the gold, and shields 
and bridles studded with the silver. On tlie parade the youno* 
men were managing horses, or exercising their arms. Tlie 
women were seen adorning helmets and crests with various 
coloui's, or embroidering military vests both for the cavalrA 
and infantry. The very- sight of these things inflamed theii 
com-age, and called foi-th their vigour-, made them ventui'ous. 
and ready to face any danger. For much expense in other 
things that attract our eyes tempts to luxury-, and too often 
effeminacy; the feasting of the senses relaxing the vigour of 
the min d) hut in this instance it sti*engthens and improves it. 
Thus Homer represents Achilles, at the sight of his new 
annou^ exulting with joy, and burning -svith impatience to use 
It. When Philopoemen had pei-suaded the youth thus to arm 
and adorn themselves, he mustered and ti-ained them con- 
tmually, and they entered with pride and pleasure into his 
exercise. For they were greatly delighted with the new foi-m 
of the battahori, which was so cemented that it seemed impos¬ 
sible to break it. And theii- arms became easy and light in 
the wearing, because they were charmed with their richness 
and beauty, and they longed for nothing more than to use them 
ugamst the enemy, and to tiy them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with Machanidas, the 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, with a powerful army, was watch¬ 
ing his opportunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As soon as 
news was brought that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, 
PhilopcBinen took the field and marched against him. Thev 
tow up their anmes near Mantinea, each having a good num- 
“mercenaries in pay, beside the whole force of their 
^pecrive citaes. The engagement being begun, Machanidas 
with his foreign troops attacked and put to flight the spearmen 
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and the Tai*entines, who were placed in the Ach®an front; 
but afterwards, instead of falling upon that part of the army 
who stood their ground, and brealdng them, he went upon the 
pursuit of the fugitives, and when he should have endeavoured 
to rout the main body of the Achseans, left his own uncovered. 
Philopoemen, after so indifferent a beginning, made light of the 
misfortune, and represented it as no gi-eat matter, though the 
day seemed to be lost. But when he saw what an error the 
enemy committed, in quitting theii* foot, and going upon 
the pui-suit, by which they left him a good opening, he did not 
try to stop them in their career ^ter the fugitives, but 
sneered them to pass by. When the pursueis were got at a 
great distance, he rushed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, 
now left unsupported by tlieir right wung. Stretching, there¬ 
fore, to the left, he took them in flank, destitute as they were 
of a general, and far from expecting to come to blows; for they 
thought Machanidas absolutely sure of victory when they saw 
him upon the pursuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great slaughter, he 
mai'ched against Machanidas, who was now rctiuning wth 
his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a broad and 
deep ditch between them, where both strove a while, the one to 
get over and fly, the other to hinder him. Theii* appearance 
was not like that of a combat between two generals, but be¬ 
tween two wild beasts (or rather between a hunter and a wild 
beast), whom necessity reduces to fight. Philopoemen was 
the great hunter. The t>Tant’s horse being strong and spirited, 
and violently spuiTed on both sides, ventured to leap into the 
ditch; and was raising his fore feet in order to gain the 
opposite bank, when Simmias and Polymnus, who always 
fought by the side of Philopoemen, both rode up and levelled 
theii* spears against Machanidas. But Pliilopoemen prevented 
them; and perceiving that the horse, with his head high reared, 
covered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a little, and push¬ 
ing his spear at him with all his force, tumbled h im into the 
ditch. The Achseans, in admii*ation of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in brass at Delphi, 
in the attitude in which be killed the tjTant. 

It is reported that at the Nemean games, a little after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen, then chosen general 
a second time, and at leisure on account of that ^eat festiv^, 
first caused this phalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass in 
review before the Greeks, and to make all the movements which 
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the art of war teaches, with the utmost vigour and agiht)'. 
After this he entered the theatre, while the musicians were 
contending for the prize. He was attended by tho youth in 
their mihtary cloaks and scaidct vests. These young men 
were all well made, of the same age and stature, and thougli 
they showed gi'eat respect for their general, yet they seemed 
not a little elated themselves with the many gloricjns battles 
they had fought. In the moment that tliey entered, Pylados 
tho musician happened to be singing to his l}Te the Persa: of 
Tiinotheus, and was pronouncing tho verse which begins— 

The palm of liberty for Greece I wou, 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of the poctiy sung 
by a voice equally excellcut, from every part of the theatre 
tm*ned their eyes upon Philopoemen, and welcomed him with 
the loudest plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dignity 
of Greece, and in theii* present confidence aspired to the lofty 
spiiit of former times. 

As young horees require their accustomed ridel's, and are 
wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with 
the Achseans. When theii* forces were under any other com¬ 
mander, on evei’y gi'cat emergency, they grew discontented and 
looked about for Pbilopoemeu; and if he did hut make his 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again and fitted for action 
by the confidence they placed in him; well knowing that he 
was the only general whom their enemies dui'st not look in the 
face, and that they were ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Maccdon, thinking he could easily bring the 
Achteans under him again, if Pliilopcemen was out of the way, 
privately sent some persons to Argos to assassinate him. But 
this treachery was timely discovered, and brought upon Philip 
the hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boeotians 
were besieging Megara, and hoped to he soon masters of the 
place, when a repoii;, though not a true one, being sprnad 
among them that Philopoemen was approaching to the relief of 
the besieged, they left theii* scaling-laddera already planted 
against the walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was tyrant 
of Lacedaemon after Machanidas, had taken Messene by 
surprise. And Philopoemen, who was out of command, 
endeavoured to persuade Lysippus, then general of the Achaeans, 
to succour the Messenians: but not prevailing with him^ 
because, he said, the enemy was within, and the place 
irrecoverably lost, he went hi^elf, taking with Inm his own 
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citizens, who waited neither for form of law nor commission, 
but followed him upon this natural principle, that he who 
excels should always command. When he was got pretty near, 
Nabis was infoimed of it; and not daring to wait, though his 
aimy lay quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with 
liis troops, and marched off precipitately, thinking himself 
happy if he could escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene 
was rescued. 

Thus far everything is gi'eat in the character of Pliilopcemen. 
But as for his going a second time into Crete, at the request of 
the Gortynians, who were engaged in war, and wanted him for 
general, it has been blamed, either as an act of cowardice, in 
deserting his own country when she was distressed by Nabis, or 
as an unseasonable ambition to show himself to strangers. 
And it is time, the Megalopolitans were then so hard pressed 
that they were obliged to shut themselves up within their walls, 
and to sow com in theii* very streets; the enemy having laid 
waste their laud, and encamped almost at their gates. Philo- 
poemcn, therefore, by entering into the sendee of the Cretans 
at such a time, and taking a command beyond sea, furnished 
his enemies with a pretence to accuse him of basely flying from 
the war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achaeans had chosen other generals, 
Philopoemen, being imemployed, bestowed his leisure upon the 
Gortynians, and took a command among them at theii’ request. 
For he had an extreme avei*sion to idleness, and was desirous, 
above all things, to keep his talents, as a soldier and general, 
in constant practice. This was clear from what he said to 
Ptolemy. Some were commending that prince for daily study¬ 
ing the art of war, and improving his strength by martial 
exercise: “Who,” said he, “can praise a piince of his age, 
that is always preparing, and never performs ? ” 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, and look¬ 
ing upon it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an outlauny 
against him. But the Achaeans prevented them by sending 
their general Aristaeuetus to Megalopolis, who, though he 
differed with Philopcemen about matters of government, would 
not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. Philopoemen, finding 
himself neglected by his citizens, drew off from them several of 
the neighbouring boroughs, and instructed them to allege that 
they were not comprised in their taxations, nor originally of 
theii- dependencies. But assisting them to maintain this 
pretext, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis in the general 
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ABsemblv of the Achseans. But these thingB happened some 
time after. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did not, 
like a Peloponnesian or Arcadian, make war in an open, 
generous manner, but, adopting the Cretan customs, and using 
their artifices and sleights, their stratagems and ambushes, 
against themselves, he soon showed that their devices were like 
the short-sighted schemes of chil(b*en, when compared with the 
long reach of an experienced general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these means, and 
performed many exploits in that country, he returned to 
Peloponnesus with honour. Here he found Philip beaten by 
T. Q. Flaminius, and Nabis‘engaged in war both with the 
Romans and Achseans. He was immediately chosen general of 
the Achaeans; but venturing to act at sea, he fell under the 
same misfoiiame with Epaminondas; he saw the great ideas 
that had been formed of his courage and conduct vanish in 
consequence of his ill success in a naval engagement. Some 
say, indeed, that Epaminondas was unwilling that his country¬ 
men should have any share of the advantages of the sea, lest of 
good soldiers (as Plato expresses it) they^ should become 
licentious and dissolute sailors; and therefore chose to return 
from Asia and the isles without affecting anything. But 
Philopoemen being persuaded that his skill in the land service 
would insure bis success at sea, found, to his cost, how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how much practice adds in 
all things to our powers. For he was not only worsted in the 
sea-fight for want of skill; but having fitted up an old ship 
which bad been a famous vessel forty yeai*s before, and manned 
it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky that they were in 
danger of being lost. Finding that, after this, the enemy 
despised him as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, 
and that they had insolently laid siege to Gythium, he set sail 
again; and as they did not expect him, but were dispersed 
^thout^ any precaution, by reason of their late victory, he 
landed in the night, burned their camp, and killed a great 
number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a difficult 
pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. The Achseans were in 
great teixor, t hinkin g it impossible to escape out of so dan* 
gerous a passage, which the enemy had already seized. But 
Philopcemen, making a little halt, and seeing, at once, the 
nature of the ground, showed that skill in drawing up an army 
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is the capital point in the ai-t of war. For altering a little the 
disposition of his forces, and adapting it to the present 
occasion, without any bustle he easily disengaged them from 
the difficulty; and then falling upon the enemy, put them 
entii-ely to the rout. When he saw that they fled not to the 
to'wn, but dispersed themselves aboiit the countiy; as the ground 
was woody and uneven, and on accomit of the brooks and 
ditches impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the 
piu'siiit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, how¬ 
ever, that the fugitives would return as soon as it grew dark, 
and draw up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed in 
ambush by the brooks and hjQls that sun'ounded it many pai’ties 
of the Achacaus with their sw’ords in their hands. By this 
means the gi*eatest part of the troops of Nabis were cut off: 
for not rotuniing in a body, but as the ch^ince of flight had 
dispei-sed them, they fell into their enemies’ hands, and were 
caught like so many bii*ds ere they could enter the town. 

Philopminen being received on this account with great 
honour and applause in all the theatres of Greece, it gave some 
umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. For, as a 
Homan consul, he thought himself entitled to much greater 
marks of distinction among the Achaeans than a man of 
Arcadia, and that, as a public benefactor, he was infinitely 
above him: having by one proclamation set free all that part of 
Greece which had been enslaved by Philip and the Macedonians. 
After this, Flaminius made peace witli Nabis; and Nabis was 
assassinated by the iEtolians. Hereupon Sparta, being in great 
confusion, Philopcemen, seizing the opporturnty, came upon it 
with his army, and, partly by force and partly by persuasion, 
brought that city to join in the Achsean league. The gaining 
over a city of such dignity and pow'cr made him perfectly 
adored among the Achaeans. And, indeed, Sparta was an 
acfjuisition of vast importance to Achaia. It was also a gi’ate- 
fid service to the principal Lacedremonians, who hoped now to 
have him for the guardian of their liberty. For which reason, 
having sold the house and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, 
they gave the money, which amounted to a hundred and twenty 
talents, to Philopa'mcn, and determined to send it by persons 
deputed from theii* body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integrity was; 
that he not only seemed, but ivas a virtuous man. For not one 
of the Spartans chose to speak to a person of his character 
about a present; but afraid of the office, they all excused 
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themselves, and put it upon Tiinolaus, to whom be was bound 
by the rites of hospitality. Tiniolaus went to Megalopolis, 
and was entertained at Philopoeinen’s house; but when he 
observed the gravity of his discourse, the suuplioity of his diet, 
and his integrity of manners, quite impregnable to the attacks 
and deceits of money, he said not a word about the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his coming, returned home. 
He was sent a second time, but could not mention the money. 
In the third visit be brought it out with much difficulty, and 
declared the benevolence of Sparta to him. riiilopoomeu heard 
%vith pleasiue what he had to say, but immctliately went 
himself to the people of Lacedaemon, and advised them not to 
try to tempt good men with money, who were aU'eady theii* 
friends, and of whose virtues they might freely avail them¬ 
selves; but to buy and coiTupt ill men, who opposed their 
measures in council, that thus silenced, they might give them 
less trouble ; it being much better to stop the mouths of theii 
enemies than of their friends. Such was Philopcemon’s con¬ 
tempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the Acha?ans, 
and hearing that the Lacedaemonians bad thoughts of Tvdth- 
di'awing from the league, detennined to chastise them. 
Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and mised gieat com¬ 
motions in Peloponnesus. Philopocmen tried to appease 
Diophanes and keep him quiet: representing to him, That 
while Antiochus and the Romans were oontending in the heart 
of Greece with two such powerful armies, an Achaean general 
should turn his attcutiou to them; and, instead of lighting up 
a war at home, should overlook and pass by some real injuries.” 
When be found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but 
marched along with Flaminius into Laconia, and that they took 
their route towards Sparta, be did a thing that cannot be 
vindicated by law and strict justice, but which discovers a 
great and noble daring. He got into the town himself, and, 
though but a private man, shut the gates against an Achaean 
general and a Roman consul; healed the divisions among tho 
Lacedaemonians, and brought them back to the league. 

Yet afterwards, when he was general himself, upon some 
new subject of complaint against that people, be restored their 
exiles, and put eigh^ citizens to death, as Polybius tells us, 
or, according to Ari^crates, three hundred and fif^. Ho 
demolished their walls, took from them great part of their 
territory, and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who had 
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been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he disfranchised, and 
carried into Achaia; except three thousand who refused to 
quit tlie place, and these he sold for slaves. By way of insult, 
as it were, upon Sparta, with the money arising thence he 
built a portico in Megalopolis. Pui'suing his vengeance 
against that unhappy people, who had already suffered more 
than they deserved, he added one cruel and most unjust thing 
to fill up the measure of it; he destroyed theii* constitution. 
He abolished the discipline of Lycurgus, compelled them to 
give their children and youth an Achgean education, instead of 
that of their own country, being persuaded that their spirit 
could never be humbled while they adhered to the institutions 
of their great lawgiver. Thus brought by the -weight of their 
calamities to have the sinews of thcii* city cut by Philopoemen, 
they gi-ew tame and submissive. Some time after, indeed, 
upon application to the Romans, they shook off the Achaean 
customs, and re-established their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after so much misery and conniption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war -with Antiochus 
in Greece, PhUopcemen was in a private station. And when 
he saw Antinnlnis sit stiU at Chelcia, and spend his time in 
youthful love and a maniage unsuitable to his years, while the 
Syrians roamed from town to towm without discipline and 
■without officers, and minded nothing but their pleasures, he 
repined extremely that he was not then general of the 
Achseans, and scrupled not to declare that he envied the 
Romans their victory: “ For had I been in command,” said he, 
“ I would have cut them all in pieces in the taverns.” After 
Antiochus was overcome, the Romans pressed still harder upon 
Greece, and hemmed in the Achseans -with theii' power: the 
orators, too, inclined to their interest. Under the auspices of 
Heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and the point was 
at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand 
still. In these circumstances, Philopoemen, like a good pilot, 
struggled -with the times. Sometimes he was forced to give 
way a little and yield to the times, but on most occasions 
maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured to draw all that were 
considerable, either for their eloquence or riches, to the side of 
liberty. Aristsenetus the Megalopolitan, who had great 
interest among the Achaeans, but always courted the Romans, 
declared it in coimcil as his opinion, “That they ought not to 
be opposed or disobUged in anything.” PhUopcemen heard 
him with sUent indignation; and, at last, when he could 
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refrain no longer, said to him, “And why in such haste, 
wretched man, to see an end of Greece ? ” Manius,* the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved the 
Achaeans to permit the Lacedamonian exiles to return, and 
Titus seconded him in his application; but Philopoemen 
opposed it, not out of any HI will to the exiles, but because J\o 
was w illin g they should be indebted for that benefit to 
himself and the Achseans, and not to the favour of Titus and 
the Romans. For the next year, when he was general 
himself, he restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led him to 
contend with the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Acheeans, the eighth time, 
when seventy years of age; and now he hoped not only to 
pass the year of his magisti-acy without war, but the 
remainder of his life in quiet. For as the force of distempers 
abates with the strength of the body, so in the states of 
Greece the spirit of contention failed with their power. Some 
avenging deity, however, threw him down at last, like one 
who, with matchless speed, runs over the race and stumbles at 
the goal. It seems that, being in company where a certain 
general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Philopcemen 
said, “ There was no great account to be made of a man who 
sneered himself to be taken alive.” A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Messenian, who was pai-ticularly on ill tei*ms 
with Philopcemen, and, indeed, not upon good terms with any 
one, by reason of his profligate and wicked life, foimd means 
to diaw Messene off from the league; and it was also said 
that he was going to seize a place called Colonis. Philopoemen 
was then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he 
pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, though it was 
at a distance of four hundred furlongs. From thence he presently 
drew out a body of horee, consisting of the nobility, but all young 
men, who, from affection to his person and ambition for glory, 
foUowed him as volunteers. With these he marched towards 
Messene, and meeting Dinocrates on Evander’s hill, he 
attacked put him to flight. But five hundred men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, the others, who 
were routed, seeing them, rallied again about the hills. Here¬ 
upon, PMopcemen, afraid of being surrounded, and desirous of 
savmg his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 
ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy, and endeavouring to draw them entirely upon himself. 

* Manius AciUus Qlabrio. 
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Yet none of them dared to encounter him; they^only shouted, 
and rode about him at a distance. As he often faced about, 
and left his main body, on account of his young men, each of 
whom he was solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found 
himself alone amidst a number of the enemy. Even then 
they dm’st not attack him hand to hand, but, hm'ling their 
darts at a distance, they drove him upon steep and craggy 
places, where he could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually. He was still active through 
exercise, and for that reason his age was no hindrance to his 
escape; but being weakened by siclcness, and extremely 
fatigued with his journey, his hoise threw him, now 
heavy and enciunbered, upon the stones. His head was 
womided with the fall, and he lay a long time speechless, 
so that the enemy, thinking him dead, began to turn him, 
in order to strip him of his arms. But finding that he 
raised his head and opened his eyes, they gathered thick 
about him, bound liis hands behind his back, and led him 
off with such unworthy ti'eatment and gross abuse, as 
Philopoemen could never have supposed he should come to 
suffer, even from Diuocrates. 

The Messcnians, elated at the news, flocked to the gates. 
But when they saw Philopccmen di-agged along in a manner so 
unworthy of the gloiy of his achievements and trophies, most of 
them were touched ^vith pity and compassion for his misfortune. 
They shed tears, and contemned all human greatness as a 
faithless support, as vanity and nothing. Their tears, by little 
and little, tuimed to kind words, and they began to say, they 
ought to remember his former benefits, and the liberty ho had 
prociii’cd them by expelling the tj'rant Nabis. A few there 
were indeed, who, to gi-atify Diuocrates, talked of putting 
Philopoemen to torture and to death, as a dangerous and 
implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by Dinocrates, 
if ho escaped, after being made prisoner, and treated with such 
indignity. At last they put him in a dungeon called the 
Treasury, which had neither air nor light from >vithout, and 
wliich, having no doors, was closed with a great stone. In 
this dungeon they shut him up with the stone, and placed a 


^Meanwhile, the Achiean cavalry, recoUectmg themselves after 
their fight, found that Philopcemen was not wth them, and 
Drobably might have lost his life. They made a stand, and 
laUed ^ mth loud cries, blaming each other for making 
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base and shameful escape, by abandoning their general, who had 
been prodigal of his own life in order to save theirs. By much 
search and inquiry about the coimtry, tiiey got intelligence 
that he was taken prisoner, and earned the heavy news tu the 
states of Achaia, who, considering it as the greatest of losses, 
resolved to send an embassy to demand liini of the Messenians; 
and in the meantime prepared for war. 

While the Achaiaiis were talcing these resolutions, Dino- 

erates, who most of all di*cadcd time, as the thing most liki-ly 

to save Philopoemen, determined to be beforehand >vith the 

lea^ie. Therefore, when night was come and the multitude 

retired, be opened the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants 

with a dose of poison, and orders not to leave him till ho had 

taken it. Pliilopcemen was laid down in his cloalc, but not 

asleep; vexation and resentment kept luin awake. Wlien he 

saw the light and a man standing by him with a cup of poison, 

he rmsed himself up as well as his W'eakness would pennit, and, 

receiving the cup, asked him, “ WTiethcr he had heard any 

tiling of his cavah-y, and particularly of Lycortas?” The 

executioner answering that they almost all escaped, he nodded 

bis head in sign of satisfaction ; and looking kindly upon him 

said, “ Thou bnngest good tidings, and wc are not in all 

respects unhappy.” Without uttering another word, or 

breathing the least sigh, he drank ofE the poison, and lay down 

again. He was ali eady brought so low that ho could not make 

much struggle witli the fatal dose, and it despatched him 
presently. 

news of his death filled all Achaia ^vith giief and lamen¬ 
tation. All the youth immediately repaired \rith the deputies 

f ^ Megalopolis, where they resolved, 
^thout loss of tune, to take their revenge. For this piumose, 
having chosen Lycortas for their general, they entered Mes- 
sene, ^d ravaged the countrj', till the Messenians with one 
consent opened their gates and received them. Dinocrates 
prevented their revenge by killing himself: and those who 
voted for having Philopoemen put to death, foUowed his 
example. But such as were for having him put to the torture 
mente^^^ Lycortas, and reserved for more painful punish- 

When they had burned his remains, they put the ashes in an 

returned not in a disorderly and promiscuous manner, 
but ui^g a kind of triumphal march with the funeral 

emiuty. First came the foot with crowns of victory on their 
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heads, and tears in their eyes; and attended by their captive 
enemigs in fetters. Polybius, the general’s son, with the 
principal Achseans about him, carried the um, which was 
adorned with ribbons and garlands, so that it was hardly 
visible. The mai'ch was closed by the cavalry completely 
armed and superbly mounted; they neither expressed in their 
looks the melancholy of such a mourning, nor the joy of a 
victoiy. The people of the to^vns and villages on their way 
flocked out as if it had been to meet him returning fi’om a 
glorious campaign, touched the um with great respect, and 
conducted it to Megalopolis. The old men, the women, and 
children, who joined the procession, raised such a bitter lamen¬ 
tation that it spread through the aimy, and was re-echoed by 
the city, which, besides her giief for Philopoemen, bemoaned 
her OAvn calamity, as in him she thought she lost the chief rank 
^d influence among the Achreans. 

His inteiment was suitable to his dignity, and the Messeniau 
prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. Many statues 
were set up, and many honours decreed him by the Grecian 
cities. But when Greece was involved in the dreadful 
misfortunes of Corinth, a certain Homan attempted to get them 
all pulled down, * accusing him in foim, as if he had been alive, 
of implacable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished 
the impeachment, and Polybius had answered his calumnies, 
neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would suffer the monu¬ 
ments of so illustrious a man to be defaced, though he bad 
opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For they 
made a proper distinction between virtue and interest, between 
honoui’ and advantage; well concluding, that rewards and 
grateful acknowledgments are always due from persons obliged 
to theii* benefactors, and honour and respect from men of merit 
to each other. So much concerning Philopoemen. 

• This happened thirty-seven years after his death, that is, one hundred 
and forty-five years before the Christian cera. 
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themYmo S Then hL T “ 

Admiral Seymouris cokmn W^;?. 

are invaluable to the defendedOninvention 
ever, he again su ?.? I?‘.i* " . declaration of an armistice, how. 

storming of\ien-tsin and hands, goes through the 

story U wo^lnl^r 

•* A boy could have no better guide to that story of British 

[ 46 ] . , -Speetator. 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. A. HENTY 

Through Three Campaigns: “xi™ 

and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With 3 Maps. 6 s. 

The hero of this story, the son of an officer, joins the Chitral expedition 
secretly as a private soldier, but the enormous difficulties which have to 
be overcome in the course of the march soon call forth his noble qualities, 
and before the end of the campaign he qualifies for a commission. His 
subsequent career is a series of brilliant successes. He takes part in the 
storming of the Dargai heights, is more than once captured by the enemy, 
and by a heroic sacrifice wins the V.C. 

Every true boy will enjoy this story of plucky adventure .**—Educathttal Nctvs. 

Gives animation to recent history^ and its confident art and abundant spirit will 
greatly satisfy the intelligent and spirited boy /*—Dundtt Advertiser. 

-With Kitchener in the Soudan: 

and Omdurman. With 10 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.i., and 
3 Maps. 6 s. 

In carrying out various special missions with which he Is entrusted the 
hero displays so n)uch dash and enterprise that he soon attains an ex¬ 
ceptionally high rank for his age. In all the operations he takes a dis¬ 
tinguished part, and adventure follows so close on adventure that the 
end of the story is reached all too soon. 

“ Mr. Henty has collected a vast amount of infomiaiion about the reconquest of 
the Soudan, and he succeeds in impressing it upon his reader’s mind at the very time 
when he is interesting him most ."—Literary World. 

- With the British Legion: 

trations by Wal Paget. 6 ^. 

The hero joins the British Legion, which was raised by Sir de Lacy 
Evans to support the cause of Queen Christina and the Infant Queen 
Isabella, and as soon as he sets fool on Spanish soil his adventures begin. 
Arthur Is one of Mr. Henty's most brilliant heroes, and the tale of nis 
experiences is thrilling and breathless from first to last. 

*' It is a rattling story told with verve and spirit ."—Pall htall GasetU. 

-The Treasure of the Incas: 

With 8 Illustrations by Wal Paget, and a Map. 5J. 

The heroes of this powerful story go to Peru to look for the treasure 
which the Incas hid when the Spaniards invaded the country. Iheir lasK 
is both arduous and dangerous, but though they are ^ten disappoinleo, 
their courage and perseverance arc at last amply rewarded. 

“ The imercst never flags for one moment, and the story is told with 



STORIES BY G. A. HEXTY 


G. A. HENTY 


With Roberts to Pretoria: 

African War. With 

12 Illustrations by William Rainey, r.i., and a Map. 6 s. 


The hero takes part in the scries of battles that end in the disaster at 
Magersfontein, is captured and imprisoned in the race-coursc at Pretoria, 
but escapes in time to fight at Paardcberg and march with the victorious 
army to Bloemfontein. He rides with Colonel Mahon’s column to the 
relief of Mafeking, and accomplishes the return journey with such despatclt 
as to be able to Join in the triumphant advance to Pretoria. 

“ In this stopr of the South African war Mr. Hcnty proves once more his incon* 
testable pre-eminence as a writer for boys.’'—S/au///7ri/. 


- The Young Carthaginian: HanntLT* 

trated. y. 6 d. New Edition. 

Mr. Henty has had the full advantage of much unexhausted, picturc.sque, 
and impressive material, and has thus been enabled to form a striking 
historic background to as exciting a story of adventure as the keenest 
appetite could wish. 

'* From first to last nothing sUys the interest of the narrative. It bears us alone m 
on a stream, whose current varies in direction, but never loses its force." 

—Saturday 


-Through Russian Snows: or.Napoi«>n’sRetreat 

^ from Moscow. With 

8 page Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 5^. 

Julian Wyatt becomes, quite innocently, mixed up with smugglers, who 
carry him to France, and hand him over as a prisoner to the French. 
He subsequently regains his freedom by joining Napoleon’s army in the 
campaign against Russia. ^ 

altogether a fine character such as boys will delieht in. whilst the 
story of the campaign is very graphically told."-.S/. 


- Out with Garibaldi : A Story of the Liberation of 

* Italy. With 8 page Illustra¬ 
tions by W. Rainey, r.i., and two Maps. 5^. 

liberation of Italy by Garibaldi the groundwork of 

cxDS!,nVnd^''^ The hero is an English Iad®who joins the 

lions that end^H Prominent part m the extraordinary series of opera- 

tions that ended m the fall of the Neapolitan kingdom. ^ 

r< t stirring deeds."—ZlruVy Chronicle. 

FuU of hard fighting, gallant rescues, and narrow escapes. "-Graphic ■ 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. A. HENTY 

At the Point of the Bayonet: ‘'’® 

J MahrattaWar. 

With 12 Illustrations by Wal Paget, and 2 Maps. 6 j. 

Harry l^indsay is carried off to the hills and brought up as a Mahralta. 
At the age of sixteen he becomes an officer in the service of the Mahratta 
prince at Poona, and afterwards receives a commission in the army of 
the East India Company. His courage and enterprise are rewarded by 
quick promotion, and at the end of the war he sails for England, where 
he succeeds in establishing his right to the family estates. 

** A brisk, dashing narrative.**— 

-Captain Bayley’s Heir: aT aieof,hecoidFields 

1 J J of California. Illustrated. 

3 J. (id. 

A frank, manly lad and his cousin are rivals in the heirship of a property. 
The former falls into a trap laid by the latter, and while under a false 
accusation of theft, leaves England for America. There he joins a small 
band of hunters, and is successful both as digger and trader. He acquires 
a small fortune, and at length returns home, rich in valuable experience. 

“The portraits of Captain Baylcy and the head-master of Westminster School are 
admirably drawn, and tne adventures in California are told with that vigour which is 
peculiar to Mr. Henly."'— AcotUmy. 

Tr» "Hpraf iinri A Story of the First Afghan 

-10 Herat ana V^-aDUl. with 8 full-page illus¬ 
trations by C. M. Sheldon, and Map. sr. 

The hero takes a distinguished part in the defence of Herat, and subse¬ 
quently obtains invaluable information for the British army during the first 
Afghan war. He is fortunately spared the horrors of the retreat from 
Cabul, and shares in the series of operations by which that most disastrous 
blunder was retrieved. 

“ We can heartily commend it to boys, old and young.”— Spectator. 

-With Cochrane the Dauntless: 

With 12 page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 6 s. 

It would be hard to find, even in sensational fiction, a more daring leader 
than Lord Cochrane, or a career which supplies so many thrilling exploils. 
The manner in which, almost single-handed, he scattered the French Heel 
in the Basque Roads is one of the greatest feats in English naval history. 

“As rousing and interesting a book as boys could wish iot."—Saturday Review. 
‘‘Xhis talc we specially recommend. yam€ss 

( 4 ) 



STORIES BY G. A. HENTY 


G. A. HENTY 


Redskin and Cow-Boy; 

Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 6s. 


A Tale of the Western 
Plains. With 12 page 


Hugh Tunstall accompanies a frontiersman on a huiuing expedition on 
the Plains, an<l then seeks employment as a cow-bfiy on a cattle ranch. 
His experiences duiiiig a “ rouml np” present in piclurescjue form the toil¬ 
some, exciting, adventurous life of a cow-boy ; while tlie perils of a frontier 
settlement are vividly set forth. Subsequently, the hero joins a wagon- 
team, and the interest is sustained in a fight with, and capture of, brigands. 


"A strong interest of open-air life and movement pervades the whole book.”— 


-With Buller in Natal: Of. a Born Leader. With 

10 page Illustrations by 

W. Rainey, r.l, and a Map. 6s. 

The heroic story of the relief of Ladysmith forms the theme of one of the 
most powerful romances that have come from Mr. Henly’s pen. Wlien the 
war breaks out, the hero, Chris King, and his friends band themselves to¬ 
gether under the title of the Maritzburg Scouts. From first to last the boy 
scouts are constantly engaged in perilous and exciting enterprises, from 
which they always emerge triumphant, thanks to their own skill and cour¬ 
age, and the dash and ingenuity of their leader. 

“ Just the sort of book to inspire an enterprising boy .”—A rmy and Navy GazeUt. 


By England’s Aid: of ‘f'o Nether- 

I o lands (1585-1604). With 10 

page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, and 4 Maps. 3 s. 6d. 

Two English lads go to Holland in the service of one of “the fighting 
Veres After many adventures one of the lads finds himself on board a 
bpamsh ship at tlie defeat of the Armada, and escapes from Spain only to 
fall into the hands of the Corsairs. He is successful, however, in getting 
back to Spain, and regains his native country after the capture of Cadiz. 

Heniy’s books of adventure, and will welcome his ule 
ol the freeing of the Netherlands. 

The Lion of the North • ^ Custavus 

trated. 3^.6r/. 

In this story Mr. Henty gives the history of the first part of the Thirty 
Years NVar, a struggle unprecedented in length, in the fury with which it 
WM earned on, and in the terrible destruction and ruin which it caused. 
Ihe army of the chivalrous King of Sweden, the prop of the Protestant 
largely composed of Scotchmen, and among these was the hero of 

O.A st‘-«egle between 

Gustavus and his chief opponents—Wallenstein, Tilly, and Pappenheim. 

history, and as boys may be imsled 
It coDScienUously, they can hardly fail to be profited as well as pleased.” 

—Tkt Twus* 

(s) 
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BLACKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 

----- ^- 

G. A. HENTY 


The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Venice. With 

6page Illustrations. Cloth 

elegant, p. (>d. 

A story of Venice at a period when intrigue, crime, and bloodshed were 
rife. The hero, the son of an English trader, displays a fine manliness, and 
IS successful in extricating his friends from imminent dangers. Finally he 
contributes to the victories of the Venetians at Porto d’Anzo and Chioggia. 

“ Every boy should read Tht Lion o/St. Mark/'—Saturday Review. 

-The Dragon and the Raven 

C? of King Alfred. 

With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 5J. 

In this story the author gives an account of the desperate struggle be¬ 
tween Saxon and Dane for supremacy in England. The hero, a young 
Saxon, takes part in all the b.attles fought by King Alfred, and the incidents 
in his career are unusually varied and exciting. 

*' We have nothing but praise for this story, which is excellently WTitten, and will 
make the history of tne period to which it relates a reality to its readers.” 

—School Guardian. 


- The Bravest of the Brave 

in Spam. With 8 

page Illustrations by H. M. Paget, sr. 

There are few great leaders whose life and actions liave so completely 
fallen into oblivion as those of the Earl of Peterborough. He showed a 
genius for warfare which has never been surpassed. Round the fortunes of 
Jack Siilwcll, the hero, and of Peterborough, Mr. Hcnty h.as woven a 
brilliant narrative of tlie War of the Spanish Succession (1705-6). 

"The .adventures of the .aidc-dc-camp. Jack, will probably be found to be no less 
Interesting than (he marvellous operations of the General himself, in which he takes 
a leading part.”— Spectator. 


- For Name and Fame: 

5-f- 


or, To Cabul with Roberts. 
With 8 page Illustrations. 


After being wrecked and going through ro.any stirring adventures among 
the Malays, the hero of this story finds his way to Calculla, and enlists in 
a regiment proceeding to the Afghan Passes. He accomp?nies the force 
under General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, is wounded, taken prisoner, 
and carried to C .bid, whence he is transferred to Candahar, and takes 
part in the final defeat of the army of Ayoub Khan. 

"The book teems with spirited scenes and stirring adventiires, and the hoy who 
reads it attentively will acquire a sound knowledge on subjects that are of vital 
importance to our Indian Guardian 

^61 
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G. A. HENTY 

- iviaori ana oecuei 3 illustra¬ 

tions by Alfred Pearse. 5^“. 

The Renshaws lose their property and emigrate to New Zealand. Wilfrid, 
a strong, self-reliant lad, is the mainstay of tlie houscliold. '1 he odds sccin 
hopelessly against the party, but they succeed in estal)lishing themselves 
happily in one of the pleasantest of the New Zealand valleys. 

“A book which all young people, but especially boys, will read with avidity. * 

— (heuauvi* 


- Beric the Briton: 

by W. Parkinson. 6j. 


A Story of the Roman Invasion ot 
Britain. With 12 page Illustrations 


Beric is a boy-chief of a British tribe which takes a prominent part in 
the msurrection under Boadicea: and after the defeat of that heroic queen 
he continues the struggle in the fen-country. Ultimately Beric is defeated 
and carried captive to Rome, where he succeeds in saving a Christi.'in maid 
by slaying a lion in the arena, and is rewarded by being made the personal 
protector of Nero. I'inally, he escapes and returns to Britain, where he 
becomes a wise ruler of his own people. 

“ He is a hero of the most attmciive kind. . . . One of the most spirited .tnd well- 
imaguied stones Mr. Hcnty li.as written.”— S.i/wr</ay Htview. 

His conflict with a lion in the arena is a thrilling ch.ipter." 

— S(h<y^l Board ChmnicU. 

“ Full of every form of heroism and pluck."—C‘/<r7j//a« World. 


Nile 
10 


-The Dash for Khartoum: ^ 

Expedition. With 

page Illustrations by John Schonberg and J. Nash. 6 j. 

In the record of recent British history there is no more captivating page 
for boys than the story of the Nile campaign, and the attempt to rescue 
G^cral Gordon. For, in the difRcultics which the expedition encountered, 
and in the perils which it overpassed, are found all the excitement of 
romance, as well as the fascination which belongs to real events. 

i! Khartoum is your Ideal toys’ book.'— 

It is literally true that the narrative never flags n moment.”— 

will be appreciated even by those who don't ordinarily 

care a da.sh for anything."- 


“With Wolfe in Canada 

page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


. or, The Winning of a 
Continent. With 12 
65. 


Mr. Henty tells the story of the struggle between Britain and France for 
supremacy on the North American continent. The fall of Quebec decided 
^at me Anglo-S^on race should predominate in the New World; that 
Jsntain, and not France, should take the lead among the nations. 

" A moving tale of military exploit and thrilling adventure."— Ntm- 




B LA OKIE'S STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS 


G. A. HENTY 
- Held Fast for England: 

o Gibraltar. With 8 

page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 5.;. 

4 

The story deals with one of the most memorable sieges in history. The 
hero, a young Englishman resident in Gibraltar, takes a brave and worthy 
part in the long defence, and we learn with what bravery, resourcefulness, 
and tenacity the Rock was held for England. 

"There is no cessation of exciting incident throughout the s\ory."—Athenaum. 


-In the Irish Brigade: a Jale of war in rianders 

o and Spam. With 12 page 

Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 6s., 

The hero is a young officer in the Irish Brigade, which for many years 
after the siege of Limerick formed the backbone of the French army. He 
goes through many stirring adventures, successfully carries out dangerous 
missions in Spain, saves a large portion of the French army at Oudenarde, 
and even has tlie audacity to kidnap tlie Prime Minister of England. 

A stirring book of military 

/5 ^ LiA, Ci^ t.lyi f- ^ *f 

- At A^incourt: 

o With 12 page Illustrations by Wal 

Paget. 6x. 


Sir Eustace de Villeroy, in journeying from Hampshire to his castle in 
France, made young Guy Aylmer one of his escort. Soon thereafter tl!e 
castle was attacked, and the English youth displayed such valour that his 
liege-lord made him commander of u special mission to Paris. This he 
accomplished, returning in time to take part in the campaign against 
French which ended in the glorious victory for England at Agincourt,^^/V 

Cannot fail to commend itscli to boys of all ages ."—Manciuster C<mriei^ ^ . 


A Final Reckoning: “^4; 

Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 5^. 


The hero, a young Englishman, emigrates to Australia, where he gets 
employment as an officer in the mounted police. A few years of active 
work gain him promotion to a captaincy. In that po^t he greatly distin¬ 
guishes himself, and finally leaves the service and settles' down as a squatter. 


A stirring story capitally Guardian, 

- —V / g 
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